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TIIE following work claims for its compiler no higher ia.'<rit 
dian that of goodness of intention; and die compiler claims 
for his work the simple recommendation of its utility. 

/rile Lessons have been selected on the principle of 
iMiiibining, as far as tlie subjects would admit, the beau¬ 
ties of composition witli instruction in every important 
branch of knowledge; and they hiave been arbitrarily ap¬ 
propriated to the exact number of the days of the year, 
for the convenience of large schools. 

till a cursory view of tlie subject, it will appear extra¬ 
ordinary that no book possess^ of similar pretensions 
should heretofore have had existence. No axioms have 
more just foundation than these: 

That the greatest possible number of facts ought to 
be submitted to the observation of children; and. 

That instruction in any particular art or science ought, 
ns far as possible, to be rendered subsidiary to the com¬ 
munication of facts on all other branches or knowledge. 

TIius, in teaching the art of reading, it is an obvious 
waste of the precious period devoted to education, to 
■confine the exercises in that art to mere combination of 
words; or to compositions, the sole object of which is to 
prove tlie wit and genius of the writer;— to compositions 
which do not teach any thing, which are often unintelli¬ 
gible to young pcr.son8, and which, after a volume of them 
has been perused and re-pefused for years, leave the 
mind in a state of listless curiosity and total ignmrADce.. 

In proof of the justice of this remark, the compiler need ! 
only appeal to the feelings of tlie persons who, while they •. 
were at school, read no other books than the sdections , 
published under the titles of Speakers, Readers, Extracts, 
and Beauties. As exercises in elocution, and os examples 
of elegant‘composition, such books cannot be sufficiently 
ewnmended: but they are ill adapted to the more import¬ 
ant objects of instruction; and with regard to the purposes 
of general kjowledge, they bear the same relation that 
gold, or pastime to useful labour. 
^ranliiK'.flnyr be the mcri^ or demerit of the Reading 
OHMp^MUtilned in (tub compiler has not 

kpaiw upon theip labour. It is now up* 



FRBFACE. 


'Vr 

wards of twaiiy years since he first concmcd tlic plan 'of 
the work; and he has during that time availed himself of 
considerable practice as a teacher, and of much miscel¬ 
laneous reading, to bring together such elegant passages 
from tile best writers, native and foreign,'as illustrate 
with the happiest perspicuity the leading facts and prin¬ 
ciples of knowledge and science. - 

Although he has generally quoted the authors whose 
writings have formed tlic bases of the several Lessons; 
yet, as it was necessary to compress each within a certain 
length, their precise words have not in general been re¬ 
tained, but a certain degree of verbal compression has 
been resorted to. These liberties were requisite to the 
completion of the compiler's plan; and they are thus 
formally acknowledged, lest the autliors who arc quoted 
should be made answerable for tile sins of the compiler. 
Many of the Lessons to which no names arc annexed, 
have either been compressed from anonymous works, 
or consist, of the amalgamation of the language of various 
authors who have written on the same subject. 

The Sunday Lessons are peculiarly adapted to public 
or private reading on the Sabbath; and they also aitbrd a 
valuable class of extra Lessons for particular occasions on 
any other day of the week. 

An Index of the subjects has been annexed, for the 
use of those teachers who may prefer successive courses 
of reading on particular subjects, to the studied variety 
which characterises the entire work. 


The Mt&or of this work has been induced to arrange an easy introduc~ 
lory book, under tiu title if Uxacing Exescises fox the Use or 
Scuootx, which he jiresumes wUt be found worthy of the attention of 
Teachers. IWce 2s. 

Eoxdon, April, 1819. 

Also may be had, 

THE BRITISH NEPOS, consisting of Select Lives of the illus¬ 
trious Britons, from Alfred ttie Grwt to I/ord Nelson. By W. 
NIxvob, LL.D. Price Ss. 

CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY. Selected by Dr. Matos, 
Price Ss. 6d. 

A SELECTION of the LIVES of PLUTARCH. By W. 
Matok, LL.D. Wee Ss. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY, for the Use of 
Schools. By Dr. Mavox. Price 7s. 6d. bound. 
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LESSONS 


FOR 

EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


JANUARY THE FIRST. 

Natural Phenomena in January. 

Stern Winter’s icy breatli, intensely keen, 

Now chills the hlood, and withers ev’ry green; 
Bright shines the azure sky serenely fair, 

Or living snows obscure the turbid air. 

Civilized nations in general have agreed to date the 
tommencement of the year on the first of January, within 
few days after the winter-solstice, or shortest day, which 
always takes place on the 21st of December. 

In the month of January, the weather in the British 
islands is commonly either a clear dry frost; or fog and 
snow, occasionally intermingled with rain. Nothing can 
be more wonderful than the effects of frost; which, in the 
space of a single night, stops the running stream in its 
course, and converts the lake that was curled by every 
breeze into a firm plain. 

W^ter when frozen is expanded; that is, it takes up 
more room than before. If a bottle of water, close corked, 
be set to freeze, the bottle will be broken from want of 
room for the water to expand in. Even cannons filled with 
water, plugged up at the muzzle and touch-hole, have been 
burst by an intense frost. This property iif frost produces 
a beneficial effect to the farmer; for the liard clods of tlie 
ploughed fields are loosened and broken to pieces by the 
swelling of the water within them when it freezes, and thus 
the earth is prepared for receiving tlie seed in spring. 

The water of clouds freezing slowly crystallizes in little 
icy darts or stars, forming by their assemblage the beau¬ 
tiful flakes of snow. Its whiteness is owing to the small¬ 
ness of the particles into which it is divided; for ice when 
pounded becomes equally white. Snow is very useful by 
protecting the plants it covers from the severity of the 
frost. Hailstones are drops of rain suddenly congealed 
into a hard mass, so as to preserve their figure. They 
often fall in warmer seasons of the year, as even then the 
upper regions of the atmosphere are very cold. When 

B 
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dew or mist freezes, as it frequently docs, on every ohjeet 
on which it falls, it becomes hoar frost, j)roducing iigures 
of incomparable beauty and elegance. 

As the cold of this inclement season advances, tlic 
birds collect in flocks, and, rendered bol.d by want, ap¬ 
proach the habitations of man. The wild quadrupeds 
also are driven from tlieir accustomed haunts: hares enter 
the gardens to browse on cultivated vegetables, and, 
leaving their tracks in the snow, are frecpiently hunted 
down or caught in snares. The hen-roosts are (-.illaged 
by foxes, polecats, and other small beiisis of prey, bred in 
tliis country; but, in these islands, we arc happih' unac¬ 
quainted with the ravenous troops of wolves, bears, and 
other fierce creatures, which, urged by famine at this 
season of the year, often terrify the villagers in the moun¬ 
tainous and woody regions on the conliiienl. 

The domestic cattle require all the care and protection 
of the farmer. Sheep arc often lost in sudden storms, by 
which tlie snow is drifted into hollows, so as to bury 
them a considerable depth beneath it; yet they have been 
known to survive many days in this situation. Cows re¬ 
ceive fheir subsistence from the precision of the farm¬ 
yard ; and early lambs and calves are kept witliin doors, 
and tended witli nearly as.niuch care as the farmer's own 
children. 'v 

The plants at this season arc^l^tjuded by nature from 
the eft'ects of cold. Those called? 4«rAafeoiu, which die 
down to the root.every auturaq, gre shfely concealed under 
ground; and the shrubs and trees that ^.re exposed to the 
open air, have all their soft and tender parts closely 
wrapped up in buds, which, by their texture, resi.st the 
elfccLs of frost, and arc hence aptly termed by Linnieus 
the hibemaetda (or winter-quarters) of the young shoots. 

Aikim. 


JANUAIIV THE SECOND. 

On Industry and Application. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time, 
arc material duties of the young; and to no purpose are 
they endowed with the best abilities, if they want activity 
for exerting them. In youth tlic habits of industry arc 
most easily acquired; in youth the incentives to it are 
strongest, 'from ambition and from duty, from emulation 
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Iiope, and from all tlie prospects «(]iich the beginning 
orlife aftbrds. 

IndiLstry is not only the instrument of improvement, 
but the foundation of pleasure; (for nothing is so opposite 
to the true enjoyment of life, as the relaxed and ieeble 
state of an indolent mind. ' 

He who is a stranger .vi industry may possess, but he 
cannot enjoy. It is labour only that gives a relish lo 
pleasure. It is the indispensable condition of our possess¬ 
ing a sound mind in a sound body. Idleness is so incon¬ 
sistent with both, that it is hard to detenniiie, whether it 
be a greater foe to virtue, or to health and happiness. 
Inactive as it is in itself, its ell’ects arc fatally jiowerful. 
Though it appears a slowly-flowing stream, yet it under- 
mines all that is stable and flourishing.* It is like water, 
which first putrefies by stagnation, tmd then sends up 
noxious vapours, filling the atmosphere with death. 

No aIHuence of fortune, or elevation of rank, exempts 
the |)ossessor from the duties of application amd industry: 
for industry is the law of our being; It is the demand of 
nature, of reason, and of God._ I^eoJligreforc_from idlc^' 
ness, as the certain parent both of guilt and of ruinr And 
under idleness may be included not merely inaction, but 
:dl that circle of trifling and frivolous occupations, in 
which too many saunter .aw.-iy their youth. Youth re- 
{juires hnmseraents: it would he vain, it would be cruel, 
to prohibit them. But though allowable as the relaxation, 
they are highly culpable as the busiijpss, of the young: 
for they then b^ome tlic*gulf of time, and the poison of 
the mind: they loment bad passions, they weaken the 
manly powers, and sink the native vigour of youth into 
contemptible effeminacy. Hugh Bi air. 


JANUARY THE THIRD. 

The Swi/lncss of Time. 

It is wisely observed by the moralist, that our globe 
.seems particularly fitted for the residence of beings placeu 
Ecre only for a snort time, whose task is to advance them¬ 
selves to a higher and happier state of existence by uu- 
Tcmitted vigilance of caution, and activity of virtue. 

The duties of man are such as human nature dues not 
willingly perform; and such as those arc inch .icd to delay, 
who yet intend some time to fidtil them. It is therefor' 
necessary that this universal reluctance should he counter 
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acted, and the drowsiness of hesitation awakened into re¬ 
solve ; that the danger of procrastination should be always 
in view, and the fallacies of security be hourly detected. 
To this end all the appearances of nature uniforndy con¬ 
spire ; all we see on every side reminds us of the lapse of 
time, and the flux of life. TItc day and the night suc¬ 
ceed each other; the rotation of seasons diversifies the 
year; the sun rises, attains the meridian, declines'and 
sets; and the moon every night changes its form. 

If the wheel of life, which rolls thus silently along, 
passed on through undistinguishable uniformity, we should 
never mark its approaches to the end of its course. If 
one hour were like another, if the passage of the sun did 
not show that the day is wasting, if the change of seasons* 
did not impress upon us the fii^t of the year, if tlie parts 
of time were not variously coloured, we should never dis¬ 
cern their departure or succession, but should live thought¬ 
less of the past and careless of Ae future,—without will, 
and perhaps without power, to compute the periods of life, 
or to compare the time which is already lost with that 
which may probably remain. But the course of time is 
so visibly marked, that it is even observed by nations who 
have raised their minds very little above animal instinct: 
there are human beings whose language does not supply 
them witlr words by which they can number five: but we 
know of none who have not names for day and night, for 
summer and winter. 

Yet these admonitions of {lature, however forcible, 
however importunate, are too often vaitk; and many who' 
mark with accuracy the lapse of time, appear to have little 
sensibility of the decline of life. Every man has some¬ 
thing to do, which he procrastinates; every man has faults 
to conquer, which he delays to combat. From this inat¬ 
tention, so general and so mischievous, let it be every 
man’s study to exempt himself. Let him who desires to 
see others happy, make haste to give while his gift can be 
enjoyed; and let liim who seeks lus own happiness, reflect 
that while he forms his purpose the day rolls on, and the 

night comes, when no man con work.” Johksom. 


JAMUAKT THE FOURTH. 

Alfred, King Englandt 

The merit of this prince, both in private and public^ 
life, may with, advantage be set in opposition to mat of 
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any'monarch, or citizen, which the annals of any ago or 
any nation can present to us. He seems indeed to be 
the complete model of that perfect character, which, 
under the denomination of a sage or wise man, the philo¬ 
sophers have been fond of delineating, rather as a hetion 
of tlicir imagination, than in ho}>es of ever seeing it re¬ 
duced to practice; so happily trere all his virtues tem¬ 
pered together, so justly were they blended, and so power¬ 
fully did each prevent the otlicr IVorn exceeding its proper 
bopnds. 

He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
with the coolest moderation; the most obstinate perse¬ 
verance, with tlie easiest flexibility; the most severe jus¬ 
tice, with the greatest lenity; the greatest vigour in com¬ 
mand, with the greatest afl'ability of deportment; the 
highest (Opacity and inclination fur science, with die most 
shining talents for action. 

' His civil and his military virtues are almost equally the 
objects of our admiration, excepting oidy, tliat the for¬ 
mer, being more rare among princes, as well as more use¬ 
ful, seem chiefly to challenge our applause. Nature also, 
as if desirous that so bright a jwoduction of her skill 
should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on him all 
bodily accomplishments; vigour of limbs, dignity of shape 
:mdair,'aiid a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. 
Fortune alone, by throwing him into a barbarous age, 
deprived him of historians worthy to transmit his fame to 
posterity. Alfred died in the year 89Y, aged 52. Homk. 


•lAXUARY THE ElETH. 

Appeal to Benevolence. 

All! little think the gay licentious proud, 
\Vliom pleasure, power, and affluence surround; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth. 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waste; 

Ah! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel this very moment death. 

And all the sad variety of pain;— 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame:—^liow many bleed. 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man:— 
IIow many pine in want, and dungeon-gloom, 
Shut from the comm'on air, and common use ' 

. n *1 
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Of their own limbs:—liow many drink tlic cup 
Of baleful grief) or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery:—sore pierc’d by wintry winds. 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty:—^liow many shake 
Witli all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 

Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse; 

Whence, tumbled headlong from the height of life, 

Tliey furnish matter for the tragic muse:— 

Even in the vale where wisdom loves to dwell, 

Witli friendship, peace, and contemplation join’d, 

How man)’, rack’d with honest passions, droop 
With deep-retir’d distress:—how many stand 
Around the de:ith-bed of their dearest friends. 

And point the parting anguish. Thought, fond man. 

Of these, and tdl the thousand nameless ills 
That one incessant struggle render life. 

One scene of toil, of'sutfering, and of fate. 

Vice in his high career would stand appall’d. 

And heedless rambling Impulse learn to think; 

Hie conscious heart of Charity would warm. 

And her w’ide wish Benevolence dilate; 

The social tear would rise, the social sigh; 

And into clear perfection, gratlual bliss, 

Refining still, tlie social passions work. Thomsok 


JANUAHY THE SIXTH. 

The Four Great Monarchies. 

There have been four successive empires called uni¬ 
versal, because they extended over a great part of the then 
known world. They began and ended in the following 
manner: 

1st, The Babylonian empire, which is tlie first rccordetl 
in history, was founded by Nimrod, about tlie year of the 
world 17SC, or 221S years before the birth of Christ; and 
was finally destroyed by tlie conquest of Babylon, by 
Cyrus, after a continuance of 1680 years. 

2d, The Assyrian empire commenced in the building 
of tlie city of' Nineveh (its subsequent metropolis) by 
Asliur, who was nearly cotenqiorary witli Nimrod. Its 
last emperor was Sardanapalus, a weak and efi'eminate 
monarch, in whose time, about the year 750 before Christ, 
it was de^.royed, when Sardanapalus himself was con- 
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suriied in the flames of his own capital, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of Nineveh were carried captive to Babylon, lliis 
empire endured about 14.50 years. 

3d, The Persian empire, which begun under Cyrus, 
about the year of tlie world 3450, (or 554 years before the 
birth of Christ,) and ended in Darius, after a duration ol 
220 years. 

4th, The Macedonian empire, of which the first foun¬ 
dation was laid by the conquests of Pliilip, King of Ma- 
cedon, father of Alexander tlie (ircat. It rose to its 
grt'ate.st height under Alexander, and terminated at his 
death, 323 years before Christ; on which event his vast 
dominions were jj.artitioned by his generals. The duration 
of this empire in its wide.st extent was \ery short; as 
Alexander reigned only thirteen years. 

Tlie histories of some of these extensive empires, now 
totally disappear, or are involved in impenetrable dark¬ 
ness and confusion. The extent of the Babylonian em¬ 
pire, though not known with certainty, must have been 
]>rndigious. It is certain that it comprehended Phenicia, 
Palestine, Syria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, and perhaps 
India; all of which countries contributed to increase the 
splendour and magnificence of Babylon. 

Long before the destruction of the Persian empire, by 
Alexander, it had become involved in quarrels witli 
Greece, which much weakened it. Xerxes exhibited the 
vast resources of his empire by invtuling Greece with 
an immense army, .said to have consisted (witli its attend¬ 
ants), of nearly five millions of souls. 

Macedonia, before the time of Philip, was merely an 
insignificant and barbarous nation, lying to the north of 
tlie Grecian states; but under that warlike and crafty 
monarch, and his son Alexander, its empire spread over 
the whole civilized world, and even penetrated into re¬ 
gions which no European army had before explored. 

Chavone. 


JANUAttY THE SEVENTH. 

On the First Principles of Relipon. (A Sunday Lesson.*) 
Hitherto you have “ thought us a child, and under¬ 
stood as a child; but it is time to put away childish things,” 

* Since tins work was publislicd, a volume of Sermons for Sctiools', 
adapted to every Sunday nuiI great Holiday, by the Kev. & Bahhow, 
bas usefully varied tlie course of Sunday Itea^ng, 
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On the First Principles of Religion. 

anij store your mind with those principles which must 
direct your conduct and fix your character. Virtue and 
happiness are not attained by chance, or by a cold and 
languid approbation; they must be sought with ardour, 
attended to with diligence, and every assistance must be 
eagerly embraced that may enable you to obtain them. 
Consider, that good and evd are now before you; that, if 
you do not heartily choose and love the one, you must 
imdoubtedly be the wretched victim of the other. 

The first step must be, to awaken your mind to a sense 
of the importance of the task before you. 'fhis is no 
less titan to bring your frail nature to that degree of 
Christian perfection which is to qualify it for immortality, 
and without which it is necessarily incapable of hap¬ 
piness: for it is a truth never to be forgotten, that God 
has annexed happiness to virtue, and misery to vice, by 
the unchangeable nature of things; .and that a wicked 
being, while he continues such, is under a natural inca¬ 
pacity of enjoying happiness, even with the concurrence 
of all those outward circumstances which in a virtuous 
mind would produce it. 

The only sure foundation of human virtue is religion; 
and the foundation and the first principle of religion, is 
the belief of the one only God, and a just sense of his 
attributes. To form worthy notions of the Supreme 
Being, as far ns we are capable, is essential to true reli¬ 
gion diid morality; for, as it is our duty to imitate those 
qualities of the Divinity which are imitable by us, so it 
is necessary we should know what they are, and fatal to 
mistake them. 

How lamentable it is, that so few hearts should feel the 
pleasures of real piety! that prayer and thanksgiving 
should be performed, os Uiey too often are, not with joy, 
and love, and gratitude; but widi cold indifference, me¬ 
lancholy dejection, or secret horror I—Let your devotion 
be the language of filial love and gratitude: confide to 
this kindest of Fatliers every want and every wish of your 
heart; but submit them all to his will, and freely offer 
him tlie disposal of yourself and of all j'our affairs. 
Thank liim fur his benefits, and even fur his punishments; 
convinced that diese also are benefits, and mercifully 
designed for your good. Implore his direction in all dif¬ 
ficulties; his assistance in all trials; his comfort and sup¬ 
port in sickness or affliction; his restraining grace in time 
of prosperity and joy. 

Forget nej to dedicate yourself to his service ever)' 
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day_; to implore his forgiveneiss of your faults, and his 
yrotection from evil, every night; and this not merely in 
formal words, unaccompanied by any act of tlie nund, 
but “ in spirit and in truth,” in grateful love and humble 
adoration. Nor let tliese stated periods of worship be 
your only communication with him; accustom yourself 
to ihinh oileu of him, in all your waking hours; to con¬ 
template his wisdom and power, in the works of his 
hands; to acknowledge his goodness in every object of 
use or of pleasure; to dcliglit in giving him praise in 
your inmost heart, in the midst of every innocent grati¬ 
fication, in the liveliest hour of social enjoyment. 

True devotion is not a melancholy sentiment, that de¬ 
presses the spirits, and excludes die ideas of pleasure, in 
wliich youth delights; on the contrary, there is nothing 
so friendly to joy, so productive of true pleasure, so pe¬ 
culiarly suited to the warmth and innocence of a youtliful 
heart. Do not therefore think it too soon to turn your 
mind to God; but oiler him the first-fruits of your imdei- 
standing and affections; and be assured that the mure 
you increase in love to him, and delight in his laws, the 
more you will increase in happiness, in excellence, and 
honour; that in proportion as you improve in true piety, 
you will become dear and amiable to your fellow-creatures, 
contented and peaceful in yourself, and qualified to enjoy 
Che best blessings of this life, as well as to inherit the 
glorious promise of immortality. Chapone. 


JANUARY THE EIGHTH. 

Beauties of Natural History. 

Animated Being is that branch of Natural History 
which possesses charms the most numerous and diversified, 
and is fraught with the most important consequences to 
man; but Uiis division of nature cannot be comprised at a 
glance. It is advisable, that the student should begin with 
examining the nature and qualities of such quadrupeds as 
are most familiar to his observation. Even in the dog and 
horse, how many properties reside which are hourly expe¬ 
rienced, but seldom considered with attention! From 
such objects os are most obvious and inviting, he should 
gradually ascend by firm and patient steps to the know¬ 
ledge of otliers. 

The larger animals, and such as contribute to general 
b5 
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pleasure and utility, will doubtless first engage his atten¬ 
tion. After dulyscaniung their nature and instincts, their 
growth, their maturation, their increase, the care of their 
young, their selection of food, and the various means with 
which Providence has endowed them for their preserv¬ 
ation, the student should descend to an examination of 
sueh quadrupeds as are more minute, or retired from liis 
siolice; and, when he Is tolerably well acquainted witli 
tlic.se of his own country', should extend his views to the 
natives of ibreign regions. 

'file sagacious docility of the elephant, the perseveri’ig 
fortitude of tlie camel, the generous magnanimity of the 
lion, ■.and the savage fierceness of the hyena and the tiger, 
will supjily abundant materials for reflection, and iiiceiv- 
tives to liirtlier and closer investigation. It will be thus 
f.i'-covered how the useful quadnnieds are wisely allotted 

their resjicctive climates, and to the exigencies of man; 

11 -. l how the noxious classes arc generally restrainetl to 
tauint-s little IVequented by' our race, while tlieir miiiihers 
are limited by the most admirable and benevolent eeonomy 
of nature. 

After this acquaintance with the history of quiidriqieds, 
tlie student should proceed to Oin/t, the most beautiful and 
most innocent tribes of the (n eatioii; and learn the means 
he which they are enabled to siilisi.-,t either on land or 
water; the invariable structure of thc'r nests,according to 
their respective kinds; and the fond alfeebon Uiev display 
for their young. He will find that those birds whose 
hcaiity of plumage excites his aihiiinilion, are generally 
destitute of harmonious \oices; so that the parrot, the 
peacock, and pheasant, disgust by their sereauis, while 
;he homely lark, the nightingale, and hlackhinl, delight 
by the sweetness of their melody', and captivate unseen. 

Uejililes, the next class in animated nature, are far less 
numerous and less inviting. In the formidable alligator, 
in the i)oisonous serpent, in the harmless tortoise, and the 
livi'ly frog, very op])Osite qualities will be discovered; but 
in all will still be discernible a perfect fitness to their re- 
si'eetive .situations in the scale of creation. 

The next class to which the student should turn his at¬ 
tention is that of fshes. The confirmation of these, tlieir 
wonderful adaptation to the element which they inhabit, 
their amazing fecundity, their powers and faculties, though 
inferior to tliose of birds and beasts, will challenge his 
admiration, and animate hi.s researches. 
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The science of eiitomologjr, or of insects, so extensive 
as to baffle the most inquisitive investigator. Every plant, 
ovary Jeaf^ is tlie abode or food of one or more species, 
some of wliich are imperceptible to the naked eye. AH 
insects arc propagated from eggs, and, by a wonderful law 
of nature, undergo several metamorphoses before they 
arrive at their perfect state. The caterpillar, the aurelia, 
and tlie butterfly so distinguishable from each other, are 
but one and the .same animal in different stages of its 
exi.stence. Even the minutest insect is formed with as 
iii'uch skill as the most stately quadruped; and is equally 
quivlified to enjoy life, and to transmit that life to posterity. 
A general knowledge, however, of this numerous clas.s 
w;ill be sufficient; and from insects he will extend his ob¬ 
servation to worms, including the shelly tribe, the beauty 
and the mechanism of which baffle all descrijition. 

In these, life seems to be scarcely active, and to many 
of them a locomotive )>ower is denied; yet even the zao- 
phi/tc which connects the animal with the vegetable king¬ 
dom, even the animalcnle that flouts in the liquors which 
we drink, or lodges in our food, has its sphere of duties 
to fulfil, and its ^are of blessings to enjoy. 

From die study of animated being, let the curious stu¬ 
dent direct his attention to vrgela/iles; from vegetables to 
nihicrahi and from the garniture jiroducc of die cartii, 
to the celestial orbs that roll in the abyss of space; the 
planets in their regular courses, the comets in their eccen¬ 
tric orbits, and the myriads of fi.\ed stars that adorn the 
vaults of heaven. How ;imazing is the contemplation of 
the universe! Wonders crowd on wonders; and the mind 
is bewildered, till it recurs to the Supreme universal 
Cause, and reposes on the bosom of Omnipotence. 

Mavou’s Natural History. 


JANUARY THE NINTH. 

A Picture of Unman Life, or the Vision of Mirza. 

On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the 
custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after having 
washed myself, and offered up my morning devotions, 1 
asc'ended the high hills of Ilagdat, in order to pa.ss the 
rest of the day in meditadon and prav’cr. Here I fell 
into a profound contemplation on the vanity of human 
life; and, passing from one thought to another. Surely, 
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said I, man is but a shadow, and life a dream.—While 1 
was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit of a 
rock that was not far from me, where I discovered one in 
the liabit of a shepherd, with a little musical instrument in 
his hand. As I looked upon him, he applied it to his 
lips, and began to play upon it. llie sound of it was 
exceedingly sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether different 
from any thing I had ever heard: they put me in mind 
of those heavenly airs tliat are played to the departed 
souls of good men upon their first arrival in Paradise, to 
wear out the impression of tlie last agonies, and qualify 
them for the pleasures of that happy place. My heart 
melted away in secret raptures. 

When he had raised my thoughts by those transporting 
airs which he played, to taste the pleasures of his con' 
versation, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of his 
hand, directed me to approach the place where he sat. I 
drew near with that reverence which is due to a superior 
nature; and as my heart was entirely subdued by the cap¬ 
tivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and 
wept. The Genius smiled upon me with a look of com¬ 
passion and a&biiity, that familiarised him to my imagi¬ 
nation, and at once ^spelled all the fears and apprehen¬ 
sions with which I approached him. He lifted me from 
the ground; and, taking me by tlie hand, Mirza, said he. 
I have heard thee in thy soliloquies: follow me. 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock; and, 
placing me on the top of it. Cast thy eyes eastward, said 
lie, and tell me what thou seest. — I sec, said I, a ht^c 
valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it.— 
Tlie valley that thou seest, said he, is the vale of misery; 
and the tide of water that thou seest, is part of the great 
tide of eternity.—What is the reason, said I, that the tide 
I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses 
itself in a thick mi.st at tlie other? —What thou seest, said 
he, is that portion of eternity which is called time, mea¬ 
sured out by the sun, and reaching from the beginning of 
the world to its consummation. Addisok 


JANUARY THE TENTH 

The Vision of Mirza continued 

Examine now, said the G eni us, this sea, that is boundcit. 
itb darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou disco- 
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vcrest ill it—I see a bridge, said I, standing in the midst 
of the tide.—The bridge thou secst, said he, is human life; 
consider it attentively.—Upon a more leisurely survey of 
it, 1 found that it consisted of threescore and ten entire 
urclics, witli several broken arches, which, addt d to those 
that were entire, made up the number about a hundred. 
As I was counting the arches, the Genius told me that this 
bridge consisted at first of a thousand arches; but that a 
great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in the 
ruinous condition in which I now beheld it. — But tell me 
furtlier, said he, what thou discoverest on it.—1 see mul¬ 
titudes of people passing over it, said I, and a black cloud 
hanging on each end of it. 

-As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the passen¬ 
gers dropping through the bridge into the great tide tliat 
flowed underneath it; and upon further examination, per¬ 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed 
in tlie bridge, upon which the passengers no sooner trod,- 
but they fell through them into the tide, and immediately 
disappeared. Tliese hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the 
isitrance of the bridge ; so that throngs of peojile no sooner 
broke througlithe cloud, but many of them fell into them. 
Tliey grew thinner toward middle, but multiplied and ky 
closer together toward the end of the arches that were entire. 

There were indeed some persons, but their number was 
very snjiill, tliat continued a kind of hobbling march on 
the broken arches; but fell through, one after another, 
being quite tired and spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time m the contemplation of this wonder¬ 
ful structure, and the great variety of objects which it pre¬ 
sented. My heart was filled with a deep melanclioly, to 
sec several dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth 
imd jollity, aud catching at every thing that stood by them 
to Siive themselves. Some were looking up toward the 
heavens in a thoughtful posture, and, in the midst of tlrnir 
speculations, tumbled, and fell out of sight. Multitudp 
were very busy intlie pursuit of bubbles, that glittered in 
their eyes, and danced before them; but often, when tliey 
thought themselves within the reach of them, their footing 
failed, and down they sunk. In this confusion of objects, 

I observed some with scymitars in their hands, and others 
witli phials, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting 
several persons on trap-doors which did not seem to Ik in 
their way, and which they might have escaped had tliey 
not been thus forced_upon them. . Addison. 
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JANUARY THE ELEVENTH. 

The Vision of Mirza concluded. 

The Genius seeing me indulge myself in this niehin- 
clioly prospect, told me 1 had dwelt long enough upon it: 
Take thine eyes off the bridge, said he, and tell me if thou 

seest any thing thou dost not comprehend-1 limn looking 

up, Wliat mean, said I, tlioso great ilights of birds, that 
are perpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling 
upon it from time to time? I see vultures, haqiies, raiens, 
cormorants, and, among many other feat ben d* creatures, 
several little winged boys, that perch in great numbers 
upon the middle arches. — These, s.iid the {;{‘uiiis, are 
envy, avarice, superstition, despair, lo\e, nitb the like 
cures and passions that infest human life. 

I here fetched a deep sigh; Alas, said I, man was made 
in vain: how is he given away to misery and mortality: 
tortured in life,and swallowed upin death! — The Genius, 
being moved with compassion toward me, bade me (juit 
so uncomfortable a prosjiect. J^ook no more, siiid he, on 
man in the first stage of his existence, in bis setting out 
for eternity ; but cast thine eye on that thick mist, into 
which the tide bears the several generations of inoruils 
that fail into it. 

I directed my sight as I w'us ordered, and saw the valley 
opening at the further end, and spreading forth into an im¬ 
mense ocean that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midst of it, and dividing it into two eijual [larts. 
'Hie clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that I 
could discover nothing in it: but the otlier appeared to me 
a vast ocean, planted with innumerable islamls that were 
covered with fruits and flowers, ami infertvoven with a 
thousand little shining seas that run among them. 

I could see persons dressed in glorious luibits, with gar¬ 
lands upon their heads, passing among tin; trees, lying down 
by tlie sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; and 
could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, failing 
waters, human voices, andmusicid instnimcnts. Gladness 
grew in me at the discovery of so delightful a scene. I 
wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to 
those happj' seats; but the Genius told mu there was im 
passage to them, except tlirough the gales of death, that 1 
saw opening every moment upon the britlge. 

'file islamls, said he, that lie so fresh and green before 
thee, iind tiutli which the wholcfacc'of the ocean appears 
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s|)Otlcil, as fur as tliou can see, are more in number tlianlhc 
sands on the sea-shore; there are myriads of islmids behind 
those nhich tliou here discoverest, reaching furtlier than 
thine eye, or even thy imagination can extend itself. 

These are the mansions of good men after death; who, 
according to the degree and kinds oi’ virtue in whicli ttiey 
excelled, are distributed among these several isloruls, 
which abound witli pleasures of different kinds and de¬ 
grees, suitidile to the perfections of those who are settled 
in Jlhem : every island is a paradise accommodated to its 
resiiective inhabitants. Are not these, O Mirza, habita¬ 
tions worih contending for ? Does lil'e appear miserable, 
that gives the opportunities of earning such a reward 'i Is 
deatli to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy an 
existence ? Think not man was made in vain, w1h> has 
such an eternity reserved for him. 

I gazed with inexpressible delight on these happy 
islands. At length I said, Show me now, I beseech thee, 
the secrets that lie hidden under those dark clouds, which 
cover the scene on the other side of the rock of adamant. 

The (icnins making me no answer, I turned about to 
address myself to him a second lime, but I found that he 
had left me: 1 tlieii turned again to the vision whieli 1 
?iad been so long eontemjdating; Init, instead of the roll¬ 
ing tide, the arched bridge, and the happy isltmds, I saw 
nothing but the hollow valley of llagdat, with oxen, slicei>, 
and camels, grazing upon the sides of it. AonisoN. 


JANUARY TIIU TWELFTH. 

Williom the First. 

Few' princes have been more fortunate than \’l'illiam, sur- 
named the Conqueror; or wore better entitled to prosperity 
and grandeur, for the abilities and vigour of mind winch lu' 
dis]i!;:yed in all Ins conduct. His spirit was bold and en¬ 
terprising, yet guided by prudence. His ambition, which 
was exorbitant, and lay little imderllicres.’rainisof jnsliee, 
and still less under those of humanity', ever sidmnttcd to 
the dictates of reason and sound policy. Born in an age 
when the minds'of men were intractable, and imae((uainted 
with submission, he was V'ct able to direct them to his pur¬ 
poses ; and, partly from the ascendant of his vehement dis- 
jiosition, partly from art and dissimulation, to establish an 
iinliniitedmonarchy'. Ttioughnot inseiLsihlc to gcncro-sity. 
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he was hardened against compassion; and seemed equally 
ostentatious in his clemency and in his severity. 

TTie maxims of his administration were severe; but 
might have been useful, had they been solely employed in 
preserving order in an established government: they were 
ill calculated for softening the rigours which, under the 
most gentle management, are inseparable from conquest. 
His attempt against England was the last great enterprise 
of the kind, which, during the course of seven hundred 
years, has fully succeeded in Europe; and the force oi' 
his genius broke through those limits, which first tiie 
feudd institutions, tlicn the refined policy of princes, 
have fixed to the several states of Christendom. 

Though he rendered himself infinitely odious to his 
English subjects, he transmitted his power to posterity, 
and the throne is still filled by his descendants: a proof 
that the foundations whidi he laid were firm and solid; 
and that amidst all his violence, while he seemed only to 
gratify the present passion, he had still an eye toward fu¬ 
turity. His stature was tall, and the composition of his 
bones and muscles uncommonly strong; there was scarcely 
a man of that age who could bend his bow, or handle his 
arms. He died September 9. 1087, aged 63. 


William the Secona. 

The memory of William, sumamed Rufus from his red 
hair and florid complexion, is transmitted to us with little 
advantage by the cliurchmen, whom he had offended; and 
though we may suspect that their account of his vices is 
somewhat exaggerated, his conduct affords little reason 
for contradicting the character they have assigned him, 
or for attributing to him any very estimable qualities. 

He seems to have been a violent and tyrannical prince; 
a perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous neighbour; an 
unkind and ungenerous relation. He was equally prodi¬ 
gal and rapacious in the management of the treasury; and 
if he possessed abilities, he lay so much under the govern¬ 
ment of impetuous passions, that he made little use of 
them in his administration: and he indulged without re¬ 
serve diat domineering policy which suited his temper; 
and which, if supported, as it was in him, with courage 
and vigour, proves often more successful in disorderly 
times, than the deepest foresight and most refined arti¬ 
fice. 
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Thfe monuments which remain of this prince in Erfg- 
land are the Tower, Westminster-Hall, and London 
Bridge, which he built. William Ilufus died August 2. 
1100, aged40. Hcme. 


JANUARY THE THIRTEENTH. 

Advantages of a good Education. 

I consider a human soul without education, like marble 
in the quarry; which shows none of its inherent beauties, 
until the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, 
makes the surface shine, and discovers every ornamental 
doud, spot, and vein, that runs tlirough the body of it. 
Education, after the same manner, when it works upon a 
noble mintl, draws out to view every latent virtue and per¬ 
fection ; which, without such helps, arc never able to make 
their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion 
so soon upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to 
illustrate the force of education, which A ristotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms; when he tells 
us that a shitue lies hidden in a block of marble, and that 
the art of the statuary only clears away the superfluous mat¬ 
ter, and removes the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, 
and tile sculptor only finds it. What sculpture is to a 
block of marble, education is to a human soul. 

The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, the 
good, or the great man, very often lies hidden and conceal¬ 
ed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have dis¬ 
interred, and have brought to light. I am therefore much 
delighted wiUi reading the accounts of savage nations, 
and with contemplating those virtues which arc wild and 
uncultivated; to sec courage exerting itself in fierceness, 
resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in 
sullenncss and despair. 

Men’s passions operate variously, and appear in differ¬ 
ent kinds of actions, according as they are more or less 
rectified and swayed by reason. When we hear of negroes 
who, upon the death of their masters, or upon cliRngii^ 
their service, hang themselves upon the next tree, as it 
has sometimes happened in our plantations, who can for¬ 
bear admiring their fidelity, though it expresses itself 
in so dreadful a manney ? 'lo what might not that savage 
greatness of soul, which appears in these poor wretches on 
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many occasions, be raised, were it rightly cultivated? 
And what colour of excuse can there be fur the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our species, tliat we 
should nut put them upon tlie common footing of hu¬ 
manity? 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be born in 
tliosc parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge 
flourish; though it must be confessed tliere are, even in 
tlicse parts, several poor uninstructed persons, who arc but 
little above the inhabitants of those nations of which 1 
liave been here speaking; as tliose who have hud the ad¬ 
vantages of a more liberal education rise above one an- 
otlier by several different degrees of perfection. 

To return to our statue in the block of marble, we see it 
sometimes only begun to he chii>ped; sometimes rough- 
hewn, and but just sketched into a human Kgure; some¬ 
times we see the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs 
and features; sometimes we find the figure wrought up to 
great elegancy; but seldom meet with any to which the 
hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles could not give several 
race touchings and finishings. iSi’ecxATUit. 


JANUAIIY THE FOUKTEEKTII. 

Piety the Foundation of Goodness. [A Sunday Lesson.) 

Piety to God is the foundation of good morals, and a 
disposition particularly graceful and becoming in youtli. 
To be void of it argues a cold heart, destitute of some of 
the best affections which belong to that age. Youtli is the 
season of warm and generous emotiorts. *'The heart should 
then spontaneously rise into the admiration of what is 
great, glow with the love of what is fair and excellent, 
and melt at the discovery of tenderness and goodness. 

Where can any object be found so proper to kindle these 
affections, as tlie Father of the universe and the Autlior of 
all felicity ? Unmoved by veneration, can you contem¬ 
plate that grandeur and majesty which his works every 
where display? Untouched by gratitude, can you view 
that rrofusiou of good, which, in this pleasing season of 
life, 1) i beneficent hand pours around you? Happy in the 
love a d affection of those with whom you are connected, 
look u > to the Supreme Being as the inspirer of all the 
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friendship that has ever been sliown you by others; him¬ 
self your best and your first friend; formerly the supporter 
of your infancy, and the guide of your childhood; now the 
guariliaii of your youth, and the hope of your coming 
years. View religious homage as a natural exjiression of 
gratitude to him for all his goodness. Consider it as the 
service of the (lod of your fathers; of him to whom your 
parents devoted you; of him wlnmi informer ages your 
ancestors honoured, and by whom they are now rewarded 
and*bles.scd in heaven. 

Impress your minds with reverence for every thing tltat 
is sacred. Let no wantoimess of youthful spirits, no com¬ 
pliance with the intemperate mirth of others, ever betray 
you into profane sallies, lleside the guilt which is there- 
Ity incurred, nothing gives a more odious appearance of 
petulance and presumption to youth, than the aflectatiou 
of treating religion with levity. Instead of being an evi¬ 
dence of superior understanding, it discovers a pert and 
shallow mind, which, vain of the first smatterings of know¬ 
ledge, presumes to make light of what the re.st of man- 
kiiui revere. 

At th(! s;umi.thita, y«n are «®t -tio imagine that, when 
exhorted to he religious, j ou are called upon to become 
more formal and solemn in your manners than otliers of 
the same years, or to erect j oursclves into supercilious re- 
jrrovers of those around you. The spirit of true religion 
hreathes gentleness and tillahility. It gives a native iin- 
tiffi'cted ease to hehaviour. It is social, kind, and cheer¬ 
ful; iitr removed from that gloomy and illihcral super¬ 
stition, which clouds the brow, sharjtens the temper, 
dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit thentselves for 
another world by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Let your religion, >n the contrary, connect preparation 
for heaven with an honourable rlischarge of tire duties of 
active life. Of such religion discover, on every proper 
occasion, diat you arc not ashamed; but avoid making any 
unnecessary ostentation of it before the world. 

Hugh Blair. 


JANUARY THK FIFTEENTH. 

Bril'/' Hurrry of the hifinite Universe. 

When die sliades of night have spread tlieir veil over 
the plains, the firmarfient manifests to our view its gran- 
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(tear and its riches. Tlie sparkling points with which it 
is studded, are so many suns suspended by the Almighty 
in the immensity of space, to the worlds which roll around 
them. 

“ 'Hie heavens declare the glory of God, and the fir¬ 
mament showeth his handywork." The royal poet, wlw 
expressed himself with such loftiness of sentiment, was 
not aware that the stars which he contemplated were 
in reality suns. He anticipated these times; and first 
sung that majestic hymn which future and more' en¬ 
lightened ages should chaunt forth in praise to the Founder 
of worlds. 

llie assemblage of the.se vast bodies is divided into dif- 
terent sj'stems, the number of which probably surpasses 
the grains of sand which the sea casts on its shores. 

Each system has at its centre of motion, a star, or sun, 
which shines by its native inherent light; and round which 
several orders of opake globes revolve, reflecting, with 
more or less brilliancy, the light they borrow from it, and 
whicji renders them visible. 

From what we know of our own fystem, it may Ik; 
reasonably concluded, that all the rest are with equal 
wisdom contrived, situated, and provided with accom¬ 
modations for rational inhabitants. Let us therefori- take 
a survey of the system to which we belong, tlie only one 
accessible to us; and thence we shall be the better en- 
alded to judge of tlie nature and end of the other systems 
of the universe. 

Tliose globes which we perceive as wandering among 
tlie heavenly host, arc the planets. 'J'he primary or 
principal ones have the Sun fur the common centre of 
their periodical revolution; while the others, which are 
called secondaries, or moons, move round their pri¬ 
maries, accompanying them as satellites in their annual 
revolution. 

Tlie Earth has one saullite, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, 
and tlie newly-discovered planet Herschel six; Saturn has 
besides a luminous and beautiful ring. 

We know that our solar system consists of twenty-nine 
planetary bodies; we are not certain but there may be 
more. Tlieir number has been considerably augmented to 
us since the invention of telescopes; and by more perfect 
instruments, and more accurate observers, may be further 
increased: the discovery of the planet llcrscmel maybe 
regarded as a happy presage of future success. 
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Modern astronomy has not only enriched our hcavOhs 
with new planets, but has also enlarged the boundaries of 
the solar system. The Comets, which, from their fallacious 
appearance, their tail, their beard, the diversity of their 
directions, and tlieir sudden appearance and disappear 
ance, have been considered as meteors, are found to be a 
species of planetary bodies; their long routes are now 
talculated by astronomers, who can forctel their distant 
return, determine tlieir place, and account for their irre¬ 
gularities. Many of tliese bodies at present acknowledge 
the empire of our Sun, though the orbits they trace round 
him are so extensive, that ages are necessary for the com¬ 
pletion of a revolution. 

In a word, it is from modern astronomy wc learn tliat 
the stars are innumerable; and that the eonstellation*, 
in which tlie ancients reckoned but a few, are now known 
to contain thousands. The heavens of Thales and Hip¬ 
parchus were very poor, when compared to those <)f 
later astronomers, of Tycho Brahe, Eamstead, Halky, 
and Hcrschel. The diameter of the great orbit whicii 
our Earth describesj is more than 190 millions of miles; 
j et this vast extent vanishes into nothing, and becomes 
a mere point, when the astronomer wishes to use it as a 
measure to ascertain the distance of the fixed stars. 

How great tlien must be the real bulk of these lumi¬ 
naries, which are perceptible by us at such an enormous 
distance. The Sun is about a million times greater than 
tJie Earth, and more than .500 times greater than all the 
planets taken together. If the stars be suns, as we have 
every reason to suppose, they may either be equal to or 
exceed it in size. 

Proud and ignorant mortal 1 lift up now tliine ej'os to 
heaven, and answer me. If one of those luminaries which 
adorn the starry heaven, should be taken away, would 
thy nights become darker? Say not then that the stars 
are made for thee; that it is for thee that tlie firmament 
glitters with effulgent brightness: feeble mortal! thou 
wast not the sole object of the liberal bounties of the 
Creator, when he appointed Sirius, and encompassed it 
with worlds' Bonnet. 
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OJ the Solar System, 

Whilst the pl.mets perform their periodical revolutions 
round the Sun, by which the course of their year is regu¬ 
lated, they turn round their own axes, and so they obtain 
flic alternate succession of day and night. 

Our Earth or Globe, which seems so viust in the cj'es oi 
the frail beiitgs who inhabit it, and whose diameter is above 
7970 miles, is yet nearly a thousand times smaller than 
.lupiter. which appears to the naked eye as little more 
than a shining atom. 

A rare transparent and clastic substance surrounds the 
Earth to a certain height. This substance is the air t r 
atmosphere, the habitation of the winds; an immense 
reservoir of vapours, which, when condensed into clouds, 
either embellish our sky by the variety of their figures, 
and the richness of their colouring; ora.stonish us by the 
rolling thunder, or flashes of lightning that escaj)C from 
them: sometimes they melt away; at ot hers arc condensed 
into rain nr hail, supplying the deficiencies of the earth 
with the siiperfluity of heaven. 

The Moon, the nearest of all the planets to the Earth, 
is likcwi.se that of which we have the most knowledge. 
Its globe ahv.'iys presents to us the same face, because it 
turns round upon its axis precisely in the same space of 
time in which it revolves round the Earth. 

It has its pha.ses, or gradual and periodical increase and 
decrease of light, according to its position in respect to 
the Sun, which enlightens it, and the Earth, on which it 
reflects the light that it has received. 

The face of the Moon is divided into luminous and ob¬ 
scure parts. Tlie former seem analogous to land, and the 
latter to resemble our seas. 

In the luminous spots there have been observed some 
parts which are brighter than the rest; these project a 
shadow, the length of which has been measured, and 
their track ascertained. These parts are mountains, 
higher perhaps than ours in proportion to the size ol 
the Moon, the tops of which may be seen gilded by 
tlic rays of the sun at the quadratures of the Moon, 
tlie light gradually descending to their feet till they ap¬ 
pear entirely bright. Some of these mountains stand 
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by themselves, while in other places there arc long chains 
of them. 

Venus has, like the Moon, her phases, spots, and moun¬ 
tains. The telescope discovers to us also spots in Mars 
and .Tiipiter. 'J'liosc in .Jupiter form belts; considerable 
changes have been seen uuioiig these, as if of the ocean’s 
oversowing tlie land, and again leaving it dry, by its 
retreat, 

Merenrv, Saturn, and the planet Herschel, are com¬ 
paratively but little known: the first because he is too 
near the Sun; the two last, because they are so remote 
from it. 

Lastly, (lie Sun himself has spots, which seem to move 
with regtiiarity, and the size of which equals, and very 
often exceeds, the .surface of our globe itself. 

livery thing in tlu^ universe is systematical; all is com¬ 
bination, alKnity, and connection, 

from the relations which exist between all parts of the 
world, and by which they conspire to one general end, 
results the harmony of the world. 

The immutable relations which unite all the worlds to 
one another, constitute the harmony of the universe. 

Bonket. 


•lANUAnV THE SEVEKTEENTH. 

' Nccrssilj/ df considering hath Stiles of a Qnestioti. 

In the days of knight-errantry and paganism, one of 
our old British princes set up a statue to the goddess of 
Victory, in :i point where four roads met together. In 
her right band she held a spear, and her left hand rested 
upon a shield; the outside of this shield was of gold, and 
the insitle of .silver. On the former was inscribed, in the 
old British language, “ To the goddess ever favourable;” 
!ind on the otlicr, “ For four victories obtained suc¬ 
cessively over the Piets and other inhabitants of the 
northern islands.” 

It happened one day tliat two knights completely armed, 
one in black armour, the other in white, arrived from 
o|>j>osite parts of tlie country at tliis statue, just about 
the same time; and as neither of them had seen it before, 
they stopped to read tlie inscription, and observe the eis- 
cellence of its workmanship. 

After contemplating it for some time, Tliis golden shield 
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savs the black knight—Golden shield! cried the white 
knight (who was as strictly observing the opposite side), 
why, if I have my eyes, it is silver. — I know nothing of 
your eyes, replied the black knight; but if ever 1 saw a 
golden shield in my life, this is one.— Yes, returned the 
white knight, smilmg, it is very probable, indeed, that 
they should expose a shield of gold in so public a place as 
this! for my part, I wonder even a silver one is not too 
strong a temptation for the devotion of some people who 
pass this way; and it appears, by the date, that this has 
been here above three years. 

The black knight could not bear the smile witli which 
this was delivered, and grew so warm in the dispute, that 
it soon ended in a challenge: they both tlierefore turned 
their horses, and rode back so rar as to have sufficient 
space for their career; then fixing their spears in their 
-ests, they flew at each other with the greatest furj' and 
impetuosity. Their shock was so rude, and the blow on 
each side so effectual, that they botli fell to the ground, 
much wounded and bruised; and lay there for some time, 
as in a trance. 

A good Druid, who was travelling that way, found 
them in this condition. The Druids were the physicians 
of tliose times, as well as the priests. He had a sove¬ 
reign balsam about him, which he had composed himself, 
for he was very skilful in all the plants that gr^ in the 
fields or in the forests: he staunched their blood, applied 
his balsam to their wounds, and brought them, as it were, 
from death to life again. As soon as they were sufficiently 
recovered, he began to inquire into the occasion of their 
quarrel. Why, this man, crietl the black' knight will 
have it that yonder shield is silver.—And he will have it, 
replied the white knight, Uiat it is gold. And then they 
told him all the particulars of the affair. 

Ah! said the Druid, with a sigh, you are both of you, 
my brethnm, in the right, and both of you in the wrong: 
oad either of you given himself time to look at the op¬ 
posite side of (he shield, as well as that which first pre¬ 
sented itself to view, all this passion and bloodshed might 
have been avoided: however, there is a very good lesson 
to be learned from the evils Aat have befallen you on this 
occasion. Permit me, therefore, to entreat you by all 
OUT gods, and by this goddess of Victory in particular, 
never to enter into any dispute for the future, till you 
have fairly considered both sides of the question. 

Beaumont. 
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JANUAHY THE EIGHTEENTH 
Henry I, 

Henry the First was one of the most accomplished 
princes that have filled the English throne; and possessed 
all the qualities both of body and mind, natural and ac¬ 
quired, which could fit him for the high station he attained: 
his person was manly; his countenance engaging; his eyes 
clear, serene, and penetrating. The affability of his ad¬ 
dress encouraged those who might be overawed by tlic 
sense of his dignity or his wisdom; and tliough he often 
indulged his facetious humour, he knew how to temper it 
with (liscretion, and ever kept at a distance from all inde¬ 
cent familiarities with his courtiers. 

His superior eloquence and judgment would have given 
him an ascendant, even if he had been bom in a private 
station; and his personal bravery would have procured 
him respect, even though it had been less supported by art 
and policy. By his great progress in literature, he ac¬ 
quired the name oi Ueau (Jlcrc, or the Scliolar: but his 
application to sedentary pursuits abated nothing of the 
activity and vigilance of his goveraraent; and though the 
learning of that age was better fitted to corrupt than 
improve the understanding, his natural good sense pre¬ 
served itself untainted bo% from the pedantry and su¬ 
perstition which were then so prevalent among men of 
letters. 

His temper was very susceptible of the sentiments as 
well of friendship as resentment; and his ambition, though 
high, might be esteemed moderate, had not his conduct 
towards his brother shown, that he was too much disposes 
to sacrifice to it all the maxims of justice and equity. He 
died December 1.1135, aged 67, having reigned 35 years. 

4,StejJien. 

England suffered great miseries during die"S^ign of 
Stephen: but his personal character, allowing for the 
temerity and injustice of his usurpation, appears not liable 
to any great exception; and he seems to have been well 
qualified, had he succeeded by a just title, to have pro¬ 
moted the happiness and prosperity of his subjects. 

He was possessed of industry, activity, and courage, to 
a great degree; was not deficient in ability, had he enjoyed 
c 
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the talent of j^ainin^ men’s aiTcctions; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing his precarious situation, never indulged himself in the 
exercise of any cruelty or revenge. Ills advancement to 
the throne procured liim neither tranquillity nor happiness. 
Stephen died in the year 1154. 

Henry II. 

In the S8th year of his age, and thirty-fifth of his reign, 
died Henry the Second; tlie greatest prince of his time for 
wisdom, virtue, and ability; and the most powerful in •ex¬ 
tent of dominion, of all those that had overfilled the throne 
of England. His character, both in public and private 
life, is almost without a blemish; and he seems to have 
possessed every accomplishraent, both of body and mind, 
which makes a man estimable or amiable. 

He was of a middle stature, strong, and well propor¬ 
tioned; his countenance was lively and engaging; his 
conversation afiahlc and entertaining; his elocution easy, 
persuasive, and ever at command. He loved peace, but 
possessed both conduct and bravery in war; was provident 
without timidity; severe in the execution of justice, with¬ 
out rigour; and temperate without austerity. He jire- 
served health, and kept himself from corpulency, to which 
he was somewhat inclined, by an abstemious diet, and by 
frequent exercise, particularly by hunting. Wlien he 
could enjoy leisure, he recreated himself in learned con¬ 
versation, or in reading; and he cultivated his natural 
talents by study, above any prince of his time. 

His ancctions, as well as his enmities, were warm and 
durable; and his long experience of the ingratitude and 
infidelity of men, never destroyed the natural sensibility, 
of his temper, which disposed him to friendship and 
society. 

His character has been tran-smitted to 'us by many 
writers, who were his contemporaries; and it resembles 
extremely, in its most remarkable strokes, that of his ma¬ 
ternal grandfather, Henry I.; excepting only that ambi¬ 
tion, which was a ruling passion in both, found not in the 
first Henry such unexceptionable means of exerting itself; 
and pushed that prince into measures wliicb were both 
(^minal in themselves, and were the cause of further 
crimes, from which his grandson’s conduct was happily 
exempted. He died in 1189. Humk. 
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A Father's Advice to his Son. 

My youth's first hope, my manhood’s treasure, 
My dearest innocent, attend. 

Nor fear rebuke, or sour displeasure: 

A father’s loveliest name is Friend. 

. Some trutlis from long experience flowing. 
Worth more than royal grants, receive; 

For truths are wealths of heaven’s bestowing, 
Wliich kings have seldom power to give 

Since, from an ancient race descended. 

You boast an unattainted blood. 

By jmurs be their fair fame attended. 

And claim by birthright — to be good. 

In love for every fellow-crcatufe, 

Suj)erior rise above the crowd; 

Wliat most ennobles human nature, 

Was ne’er the portion of the proud. 

Be thine the generous heart that borrows 
From others’ joy a friendly glow. 

And for each hapless neighbour’s sorrows 
Tlirobs with a sympathetic woe. 

This is the temper most endearing; 

Though wide proud Pomp her banner spreads. 
An heav’nlier power Good-nature bearing, 

Bach heart in willing diraldom leads. 

Taste not from Fame’s uncertain fountain 
The peace-destroying streams that flow. 

Nor from Ambition’s dangerous mountain 
Look down upon the world below 

The princely pine on hills exalted. 

Whose lofty branches cleave the sky. 

By winds, long brav’d, at lust assaulted. 

Is headlong whirl’d in dust to lie; 

While the mild rose, more safely growing 
Low in its unaspiring vale. 

Amid retirement’s shelter blowing. 

Exchanges sweets with every gale, 

C 2 
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A Father's Advice lo his Sou. 

Wish not for beauty’s darling features, 

Moulded by nature’s partial posr’r; 

For fairest forms ’niong human creatures 
Shine but the pageants of an hour. 

I saw the pride of all the meadow, 

At noon, a gay narcissus blow 

Upon a river’s bank, whose shadow 
Bloom’d in the silver waves below; 

By noontide’s heat it’s youth was wasted; 

The waters, as they pass'd, complain’d: 

At eve, its glories all were blasted. 

And not one former tint remain'd. 

Nor let vain wit’s deecitful glory 
Lead you from wisdom’s jjatli astray; 

What genius lives renown’d in story 
To happiness who found the way 

In yonder mead behold that vapour, 

Wliose vivid beams illusive play; 

Far off it seems a friendly taper, 

To guide tlie traveller on his way; 

But should some hapless wretch, pursuing, 

Tread where tlie treaclfrous meteors glow. 

He’d find, too late, his rashness rueing. 

That fatal quicksands lurk below. 

la life such bubbles not admiring. 

Gilt with iaise light, and fill’d with air, 

D^ou, from pageant crowds retiring. 

To peace in virtue’s cot repair. 

Tliere seek tlte never-wasted treasure 
Which mutual love and friendship give, 

Domestic comfort, spotless pleasure. 

And blest and blessing you will live 

If Heav’n with children crown your dwelling. 

As mine its bounty does with you, 

In fondness fatherly excelling, 

Th’ example you have felt pursue. 

The MoNTHtY Magazimi; 
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JANUARY THE TWENTIETH. 

The Art of Pleasing. 

The desire of being pleased is universal; tlie desire of 
pleasing should be so too. It is included in that great 
and fundamental principle of morality, of doing to o^ers 
what we wish they should do to us. Tlierc are indeed 
some moral duties of a much higher nature, but none of a 
moVe .amiable; and 1 do not hesitate to place it at the 
head of the minor virtues. 

The manner of conferring favours or benefits is, as to 
pleasing, almost as important as the matter itself. Take 
care, then, never to throw away the obligations, which 
perhaps you may have it in your power to confer upon 
others, by an air of insolent protection, or by a cold and 
comfortless manner, which stifles them in tlieir birth. 
Humanity inclines, religion requires, and our moral duties 
oblige us, as far as we are able, to relieve the distresses 
and miseries of our fellow-creatures: but this is not all; 
for a true heart-felt benevolence and tenderness will 
pi-onipt us to contribute what we can to their ease, their 
iiimi'cment, and tlieir pleasure, 'as far as innocently we 
inav. I.et ns then not only scatter benefits, but even 
strew flowers, for our fellow-travellers in tlie rugged ways 
of this wretched ivorld. 

There ai'c some, and but too many in this country par¬ 
ticularly, who, without the least visible taint of ill-nature 
or malevolence, seem to be totally indifferent, and do not 
show the least desire to please; as, on the other hand, 
they never designedly oltend. Whether this proceeds 
from a lazy, negligent, and listless disposition, from a 
gloomy and melancholic nature, from ill health, low spi¬ 
rits, or from a secret and sullen pride, arising from die 
consciousness of their boasted liberty and independence, 
is hard to determine, considering the vai’ious movements 
of the human heart, and the wonderful errors of the human 
head. But, be the cause what it will, that neutrality which 
is the effect of it, makes these people, as neutralities do, 
despicable, and mere blanks in society. They would surely 
be roused from their indifference, if they would seriously 
consider the infinite utility of pleasing. 

The person who manifests a constant desire to please, 
places his, perhaps small, stock of merit, at great interest 
C 3 
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What vast returns then must real merit, when thus adorned, 
necessarily bring in! A prudent usurer would with trans¬ 
port place his last shilling at such interest, and upon so 
solid a security. 

'Hie man who is amiable will make almost as many 
/riends as he does ucijuamtanccs. I mean, in the current 
acceptation of the word: he will make people in general 
wish him well, and inclined to serve him in any tiling not 
inconsistent w'ith their own interest. 

Civility is the essential article toward pleasing, and is 
the result of good-nature and good-sense: but good-breed¬ 
ing is the decoration, the lustre of eivility, and only to be 
acquired by a minute attention to good company. A 
good-natured ploughman or fox-hunter may be intention¬ 
ally as civil as the jjolitest courtier; but his manner often 
degrades and vilifies the matter; whereas, in good-breed¬ 
ing, the manner always adorns and dignifies the matter to 
such a degree, that 1 have often known it give currency 
to base coin. 

Civility is often attended by a ceremoniousness, which 
good-breeding corrects, but will not quite abolish. A 
certain degree of ceremony is a necessary outwork of 
manners, as well as of religion: it keeps the forward and 
petulant at a jiropcr distance, and is a very small restraint 
to the sensible and to the well-bred part of the world. 

ClIESTESl'lELO. 


JANUAHY THE TWENTY-FIHST. 

Superiority of the Sacred Writings. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The holy books whieh have preserved religion to our 
times, contain the first records of tlie origin of things. 
They are more ancient than all tlie fabulous productions 
of the human mind, which have since in so melancholy a 
manner amused the credulity of the following ages. It 
is in the,principal actions of tliis divine history that the 
fables of paganism find their foundation; so that there i^ 
no error which pays not homage to the antiquity and 
autliority of the sacred writings. 

• Hie sincerity of Moses appears in tire simplicity of his 
histor}'. He used no precautions to gain credit, because 
he supposes those for whom he wrote were not destitute 
of faith, and because he relates none but facts which were 
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publicly known; to preserve the memory of them rather 
among their descendants, than to instruct that generation 
in the nature of them. He conceals not in a mysterious 
manner the holy books from the people, lest they should 
discover the falsehood of them; while the vain oracles of 
the sybils were laid up witlt care in the capitol, exposed 
to the eyes of the priest alone, and produced from time to 
time by fragments, to justify to the minds of the people 
cither a dangerous enterprise or an unjust war. But our 
prophetic books were daily read by a whole people: young 
and old, women and children, priests and the common 
people, kings and subjects, were found witliout ceasing to 
have them in their hands; every one had a right there to 
study his duty, and to discover his ho])cs. 

Far from flattering the jiride of that generation, tlia 
holy books declared fully the ingratitude of their fatliers; 
they announced in every page their misfortunes to be the 
just chastisement of their crim(!s; they reproached kings 
with their incontinence, priests with their injustice, the 
great with their profusion, and the people with their in¬ 
constancy and infldelity: and by the oracles which were 
seen there to be acconijtlished every day, they waited 
with confidence the fulfilment of those of which all the 
world arc at tliis day the witnesses. 

ITicre is a nobleness and an elevation in tlte maxims of 
tile Gospel, to which mean and grovelling minds cannot 
attain. 'Jlie religion nhich forms great souls, appears to 
be made only for tliem: and in order to be great, or to 
become so, there is a necessity of being a Christian. 

Massii.i.o». 


JANUARY THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Description (>f the Laplanders. 

Who can be without a lively sense of gratitude toward 
his Creator, and of pity to those of his fellow-creatures to 
whom Nature has more sparingly distributed her blessings, 
when helixes his eyes on the Laplanders, and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the lands bordering on tlie arctic pole? 

Their country is formed of a cliain of mountains covered. 
witli snow and ice, which does not melt even in summer; 
and where the chain is Interrupted, bogs and marshes fill 
the space. Winter is felt during the greater ^art of the 
C 4 
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veer: a deep snow overwhelms the valleys, and covers the 
little hills; and for a long time the sun never rises above 
their horizon. TIic inhabitants seek shelter from the 
cold in tents, which can be .removed from one place to 
another. 

They fix their fire-place in the middle of the tent, 
and surround it with stones. The smoke goes out at a 
hole in the top, which also ser%'e8 them for a window. 
There tliey fasten iron chains, to which tlicy hang the 
caldrons in which they dress their food, and melt the ice 
which serves them for drink. 'ITie inside of the teiit is 
furnished with furs, which preserve them from the 
cold; and they lie on skins of animals, spread upon the 
ground. 

It is in such habitations that the Laplanders pass tlicir 
winter, surrounded by the howling wolves, who are roam¬ 
ing every where in search of prey. How could we bear 
the climate and way of life of these people? How much 
we should think ourselves to be pitied, if we had nothing 
before our eyes but an immense extent of ice, and whole 
deserts covered with snow; the absence of the sun making 
the cold still more insupportable! — and if, instead of a 
convenient dwelling, we had only moveable tents made 
of skins; and no other resource for our subsistence but in 
painful and dangerous hunting. 

Are not these reflections proper to make us observe the 
many advantages of our climate, to which we attend so 
little ? Ought they not to animate us to bless the divine 
Providence for the many thousand advantages we enjoy ? 
Yes, let us ever bless that wise Providence; and when we 
feel the severity of the season, let us return thanks, that 
the cold is so moderate where we dw’cll, and that we have 
,auch numerous ways of guarding agmnst it. 

But is the inhabitant of northern countries so unhappy 
as we imagine ? It is true, that he wanders painfully 
through rough valleys and unbeaten roads, and that he is 
exposed to tlic inclemency of the seasons. But his hardy 
body is able to bear fatigue. If die Laplander be poor, 
and deprived of many of the conveniences of life that 
we enjoy; is he not rich, in knowing no odier wants dian 
those wliich hie can easily satisfy? 

He is deprived for several months of the light of the 
siin; but in return the moon and the aurora borealis come 
to illuminate his horizon. Even the snow and ice, in which 
he is buried, do not make him unhappy. Education and 
custom arm" him against the severity ef his climate. The 
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harder life he leads, enables him to brave the cold; and.the 
partieuiur rvaiils which are indispensable to him, Nature 
has made it easy i'or him to supply.' She has pointed out 
to him animals, tJie fur of which dei'ends him from the 
keenness of the air. She has given him the rein-deer, 
which furnishes him with his tent, his dress, his bed, and 
his food : with tliis animal he undertakes long journeys, it 
supplies uhiiost all his wants, and tlie maintenance of it 
is no expeiise or trouble to him. 

If it he true, then, that the idea we form of happiness 
depends more on opinion thmi on reason: if it be true, also, 
tltal real happine-ss is not fixed to particular people, or 
particular climates; and that, with tlie necessaries of life 
and peace of mind, a man may be happy in any corner of 
tlie earth: have we not a right to ask, what the Laplander 
wants to make him happy ? Sturm. 


JANUAIIV THE TWEKTY-TIIIRD. 

The great Earthquake at Lisbon, in 1733. 

Never was a finer morning seen than the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber, 1733. The sun shone in his full lustre, and the 
.whole face of the sky was perfectly serene and clear. Not 
(he least signal or warning was afforded of that approach¬ 
ing event, which, in a few minutes, rendered the flourish¬ 
ing, opulent, mid poimlous city of Lisbon, a scene of 
general horror and desolation. 

On the morning of that fatal day, between the hours of 
nine and ten, I was, says the wo-iter, sitting in my apart¬ 
ment, and had just finished a letter, when the table I was 
writing on began to tremble with a gentle motion; which 
surprised me, as I could not perceive a breath of wind 
stirring. Wiilst I was reflecting on what could be tlie 
cause, the whole house began to shake from the vtyy found¬ 
ation, which at first I imputed to the rattling of coaches 
ill Uie streets; but on listening more attentively, I found it 
was owing to a frightful noise under-ground, resembling 
the rumbling of distant thunder. All this passed in less 
tlian a minute. I now began to be alarmed, as it occurred 
to me, that the noise might possibly be the presage of an 
approaching earthquake. 

1 threw down my pen, and started up on my feet, re¬ 
maining for a moment in suspense, wdiether I should stay 
in the apartment, or run into the street; but in a moment 
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I w;is roused from my dream, being stunned with a most 
horrid crash, as tliough every edifice in the city Iiad tum¬ 
bled down at once. The house I was in shook with sucli 
violence, that the upper stories immediately fell in; and 
though my apartment (which was the first floor) did not 
immediately share the same fate, yet every thing was thrown 
out of its place, and it was with difficulty I kept my feet. 

I expected nothing less than to be crushed to death; as 
the walls continued rocking to and fro in the most frightful 
manner, and opening in several ]>laces: large stones fell 
down on every side from the cracks, and the ends of most 
of the rafters started at the same time from the wall. 'Ihe 
sky in a moment became so gloomy that I could distinguish 
no" particular object. It was an Egyptian darkness, such 
as might be felt ; owing to the prodigious clouds of dust 
and lime, raised from so violent a concussion, and 
from the overthrow of so many buildings, and, as some 
reported, from sulphurous exhalations. However, it is 
certain that I found myself almost choked for nearly ten 
minutes. 

As soon as the gloom began to disperse, and the vio¬ 
lence of the shock to abate, the first object I perceived in 
my room wtis a woman silting on the floor, with an infant 
in her arms, covered with dust, pale and trembling. I 
asked her how she came there; but her consternation was 
so great tliat she could give me no account. She asked 
me, in the utmost agony, if I did not think the world was 
at an end: at the .same time she complained of being 
choked, and begged I would procure her a little drink. 
1 told her she must not think of quenching her thir.st, but 
of saving her life; as the house was just falling on our 
heads, and a second shock would certainly bury us. 

I hurried down stairs, the woman with me, holding by 
iny arm, and made directly to that end of the street which 
opens to the river Tagus: but finding tlie passage entirely 
blocked up by tlie fallen houses, I turned back; having 
helped the woman over a vast heap of ruins, wdth no 
small hazard to my own life. Just as we were going into 
the street, there was one part which I could not climb over 
without the assistance of ray hands as well as feet: I there¬ 
fore desired her to let go her hold, which she did, remain¬ 
ing two or three feet behind me; and at this moment 
there fell a vast stone from a tottering wall, and crushed 
both her and the child in piccee ! 
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JANUARY THE TWENTY-FOURTH 

The Earthquake at JAsbon, cmatnued. 

I HAD now a long narrow street to pass, in which the 
houses on each side were four or five stories high, all very 
old; and the greater ))avt already thrown down, or conti¬ 
nually falling, and threatening the passengers with dcatli 
at every step ; numbers of whom lay killed before me, or, 
what w'as more deplorable, so bruised and wounded, that 
th<;y could not move so as to escape the destruction which 
impended over them. 

As self-preservation, however, is the first law of nature, 
I proceeded on as fast as I could : and having got clear 
of the narrow street, I found myself in safetj' in the large 
open space before St. Paul’s church, which had been 
thrown down a few minutes before, and had buried a great 
part of a numerous congregation! Here I stood some 
time, considering what I should do; but not riiinking ray- 
self sale, I climbed over tlie ruins of the west end of the 
church, to get to the river-side ; that I might be removed 
as far as possible from the tottering houses, in the dreaded 
event oi' a second shock. 

This with some difficulty I accomplished; and by the 
river-side 1 found a prodigious concourse of both sexes, and 
of all ranks and conditions. All these, wdiom their mutual 
dangers had here assembled as to a place of safety, were 
on tlieir knees at prayers, with the terrors of death in their 
countenances; every one striking his breast, and crying 
out incessantly to Heaven for mercy and protection. 

In the midst of our devotions, the second great shock 
came with little less violence than the first; and it com¬ 
pleted the ruin of those buildings which had already been 
mucli shattered. The consternation now became so unir 
versal, that shrieks and cries could be distinctly heard 
from a considerable distance; at the same time we heard 
the fall of the parish-church, whereby many were killed 
on the spot. The force of this shock was so great, that I 
could scarcely support myself on my knees; and it was 
attended w'ith some circumstances still more dreadful tlian 
the former. 

On a sudden I heard a general cry, ‘ The sea is coming 
in; wc shall all be lost.’ Upon this, turning my eyep 
towards the river Tagus, which in that place is nearly 
four miles broad, 1 perceived it heaving and swelling in a 
most unaccountable manner, for no wind was stirringj^ In 
c C 
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an instant there appeared, at a small distance, a large bod jr 
of water, rising like a mountain. It approached foaming 
and roaring; and rushed toward the shore with such rapi¬ 
dity, that we all ran for our lives as fast as possible. Many 
were actually swept away; for my own part I l)ad a nar¬ 
row escape; and sliould certainly have been lost, bad I 
not grasped a large beam that lay on the ground, till tlte 
water returned again to its channel, which it did almost 
at the same instant with equal rapidity. 


JANUAHV THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

The Earthquake at Lisbon, concluded. 

As there now appeared at least as much danger from 
the sea as the land, I scarcely knew whither to retire for 
safety: I therefore took a sudden resolution to return back 
to the area of »St. Pcul’s. Here I stood some time, and 
observed the ships tumbling and tossing about, as in a 
violent ttorm. Some had broken their cables, and were 
carried to the othersidc of the Tagus: others were whirled 
round with incredible swiftness; several large boats were 
turned keel upwards: and all this without any wind. It 
was at this moment, that the new quay, built of rough 
marble, was entirely swallowed up, widi all the people on 
it, who had fled there for safety, and had reason to con¬ 
sider themselves out of danger. At the same time a great 
number of boats and small vessels, which were anchored 
neiu" it, all full of people (who had retired to them for the 
same purpose) were all swallowed up as in a whirlpool, 
and never more appeared. 

I did not see this last dreadful incident with my own 
eyes, as it occurred a quarter of a mile from the spot 
where I was: but I had the account from sevend masters 
of ships, who were anchored near the quay, and who saw 
tl)c whole catastrophe. One of them informed me, that 
during the second shock he perceived the whole city 
waving backward and forward, like the sea when the wind 
first begins to rise; and that the agitation of the earth was 
so great, even under tlie river, that it threw up his large 
andior from the mooring, which seemed to swim on the 
surface of the water, that immediately on this extraordi- 
naiy concussion, the river rose at once near twenty feet, 
-'pa in a moment subsided: at which instant he saw tlic 

'py, with the immense concourse of people upon it, sink 
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down; and at the same time the boats and vessels'that 
were near it were also drawn into the cavity, which in* 
siantly closed, inasmuch as no sign of a wreck was ever 
afterwards seen. I went myself in a few flays, but could 
not find even the ruins of a place where I had taken so 
many agreeable walks: I found it all deepwater, and in 
some jiarts so deep as scarcely to be fathomed. 

I had not been long in the area of St. I’anfs church-yard, 
when I felt the third .shock; at which, though less violent 
than the two former, the .sea rushed in again, but retired 
in like manner. 1 took notice that the waters retired ao 
impetuously, as to leave some vessels quite dry, which 
rode in seven fathom water. 

IVrhaps you may think the subject concluded; but, 
alas! the horrors oi this day are sullicient to fill a volume. 
As soon as it grew dark, in the evening another scene pre¬ 
sented itself, little less shocking than those already de¬ 
scribed. The whole city appeared in a blaze, so bright that 
•1 could see to read. It wa.s, without exaggeration, on fire 
in a hundred diflercnt places at once; and it continued 
burning for six days togetJier, without intermission, or 
without the least attemj)t being made to stop its progre.^s, 
such were the distress and consternation of the survivors. 

I could never learn that this terrible fire was owing to 
•any subterraneous eruption. 'ITie 1st of November being 
All Saints’ day, every altar and every church and chapel 
(some of them having more tlian twenty) wiis illuminated 
with a number of wax-tapers and lamps; which setting fire 
to the curtains and timber-work that fell with die shock, 
die conflagration soon spread to the neighbouring houses. 
The fire, in consequence, destroyed the whole city, at 
least every thing diat was grand or valuable. 

Tlie nmnbcr of persons that perished, including those 
who were burnt, or who were afterwards crieshed to death 
while digging in the ruins, is supposed, on the lowest cal¬ 
culation, to have amounted to more than sixty thousand. 
Tliis extensive and opulent city is now nothing but a vast 
heap of ruins; the rich and (loor are at present upon a 
level; and some thousands of families who but the day 
before had been easy in their circumstances, were this day 
scattered in the fields, in w'ant of every convenience, while 
none were able to relieve diem. 
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Richard L 

The most shining part of Richard's character ivas his 
military talents; no man, even in that romantic age, car¬ 
ried courage and intrepidity to a greater height; and 
this quality gained him the a|)pellation of Lion-hearted, 
Cceur de Lion. He passionately loved glory’; and as his 
conduct in the field was not interior to his valour, he seems 
to have possessetl every talent necessary tlir acquiring it. 

His resentments also were high ; his jiride unconquer¬ 
able; and his subjects, as well as his neighbours, had 
tJierefore reason to apprehend, from the continuance of his 
reign, a perpetual scene of blood and violence. Of an 
impetuous and vehement spirit, he was distinguished by 
all the good as well as the bad qualities which are incident 
to that character. He was open, frank, generous, sincere, 
and brave; he was revengeful, domineering, ambitious, 
haughty, and cruel; and was thus better calculated to 
dazzle men by the sjilendour of his enterprises, than to 
])roniote either their happiness or his own grandeur by a 
sotind and well-regulated policy. 

As military talents make great impression on the people, 
he seems to have been much beloved by his English sub¬ 
jects; and he is remarked to have been the first prince of 
the Norman line who bore any regard to them. He jiassed. 
however, only four months of his reign in that kiugdoii',: 
the crusade employed him near three yeai's: be was de¬ 
tained about four months in captivity the rest of his reign 
was spent cither in war, or prc)>iirations for war, against 
; France; and he ivas so pleased with the fame which he 
I had acquired in the East, that he seemed determined, not- 
I witlistanding all his past misfortunes, to have furtlicr ex- 
I hausted his kingdom, and to have exposed himself to new 
I hazards, by conducting another expedition against the 
I infidds. He died April 6. 1199, aged 42, having reigned 
5 ten years. 

John. 

The character of John is nothing but a complication of 
' equally mean and odious, ruinous to himself, and de- 
Mpustivc to his people: cowardice, inactivity, folly, levity, 
‘aatttousness, ingratitude, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty; 

■“ ese qualities too evidently appear in the several inci 
s of his life, to give us room to kuspcct, that the dis- 
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agreeable picture has been anywise overcharged by the 
prejudices of the ancient historians. 

It is hard to say, whether his conduct to his father, his 
brother, his ncplicw, or his subjects, was most culpable; 
or whether his crimes in these respects were not even ex¬ 
ceeded by the baseness which appeared in his transactions 
with the king of France, the pope, and the barons. 

His dominions, when they (levoJved to him by the death 
of his brother, wer(! more extensive than have ever since 
his time been ruled by an English monarch. Hut he first 
lost by his misconduct the flourishing provinces in Francft 
the ancient j)atrimoiiy of his family: he subjected his 
kingdom to a shameful vassalage under the see of Rome: 
he saw the prerogatives of his crown diminished by law, 
and still more reiluced by faction: and he died at last 
when in danger of being totally expelled by a foreign 
power; and of either ending his life miserably in a prison, 
or seeking shelter as a fugitive from the pursuit of his 
enemies. 

The prejudices against this prince were so violent, that 
he was believetl to have sent an embassy to the emperor of 
Morocco, and to have oflered to change his religion and 
become Mohammedan, in order to purchase the protection 
of that monarch. But though the story is told us on 
plausible authority, it is in itself utterly improbable; ex¬ 
cept that lliere is nothing so incredible but may be be¬ 
lieved to proceed from the folly and wickedness of John. 
He died in ItflG, and was buried at M’orccster. Hume. 


JAKUABY THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

. Instructions for seriting Letters. 

1 OBSERVE that in your letter to me, you spell induce, 
endure I and grandeur, you s])ell grandare; two faults, 
of which few of my house-maids would have been guilty. 
I must tell you, that orthography, in the true sense of tnc 
word, is so absolutely necessary for a man of letters, or a 
gentleman, that one false spellii'ig may fix a ritlicule upon 
him for the rest of his life; and I know a man of quality 
who never recovered tlie ridicule of having spelled sohole- 
sonie without the te. 

Heading with care will secure every body from false 
spelling; for books are always well spelled, aecording to 
the ortJiography of tjic times. Some words arc int^ed 
doubtful, ueing spelled ditterently by different authors of 
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equal autliority; but these are few; and in such enses 
ever^ man Inis his option, because he may plead his au¬ 
thority either way: but where there is only one riglit 
way, as in the two words above-mentioned, it is unpar¬ 
donable and ridiculous to miss it. 

Our pronouns and relatives often create obscurity' or 
ambiguity; be therefore extremely attentive to them, and 
take care to mark out w'itli precision their particular re¬ 
lations. For example: Mr. Johnson acquainted me that 
he had seen Mr. Smith, who had promised him to speak 
to Mr. Clarke, to return him (Mr. Johnson) those ]ia]iers 
which he (Mr. Smith) had left some time ago M'ith him 
(Mr. Clarke.) It is better to repeat a name, though un¬ 
necessarily, ten tiroes, than to have the person mistaken 
once. Who, you know, is only relative to persons, and 
cannot be applied to things; umkh, and that, are chiefly 
relative to things, but not absolutely exclusive of per¬ 
sons: for one may say, Tlie man that robbed or killed 
such-a-one; but it is much better to say, the man tv/ro 
robbed or killed. One never says. The man or the 
woman uihich. H'^nch and that, though chiefl}' relative 
to tilings, cannot be always used indifl’ereiitly as to things; 
:md a consideration of what is most agreeable in the sound 
must sometimes determine their place. For instance; The 
letter which I received from you, ivhich you referred to in 
your last, which came by lord Albemarle’s messenger, and 
which I showed to such-a-onc; I would change it thus — 
'Ihe letter that 1 received from you, which you referred to 
in your last, that came by ford Albemarle's messenger, 
and which I showed to such-a-one. * 

I wish too tliat 3 mur hand-wTiting was much better; and 
1 cannot conceive why it is not, since every man certainly 
may write whatever Hand he pleases. Neatness in folding 
up, sealing, and directing your letters, is by no nieiins to 
be ne|;lected; though, 1 darq say, you. tliink it is. lint 
tliere is something m the exterior, even of a letter, that 
may.picase or displettse, and is consequently worth some 
attention. • CirestEKFiELD. 


* I have.eolarged on tlicsc instSne^ and instructions in my Moilcis 
of Letters of Young Persons. 
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JANUARY THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Friendship recorded in the Scriptures. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

One of the strongest and most affecting instances of a 
faithful attachment to be met with in history, occurs in 
the friendship which subsisted between two females. The 
instance alluded to is recorded in the .Jewish annals, and 
most pathetically related by one of tlie sacred penmen, 
'lliis is tlie friendship of Naomi and Ituth. 

Two very remarkable instances of iriendsliip occur in 
the history of our Saviour's life: it may not irerhaps be 
altogether unnecessary to state them in sdl their striking 
circumstances. 

The evangelist, in relating tlie miracles which Christ 
performed at llethany, by restoring a person to life who 
had lain some days in the grave, introduces this narrative 
by emphatically observing, that “ Jesus loved Lazarus 
intimating, it should seem, that the sentiments which 
Christ entertained of laizarus were a distinct and peculiar 
■sjiecies of that general benevolence with which he was 
actuated toward niankind. 

Agreeably to this explication of the sacred historian’s 
meaning, when the sisters of Lazarus sent to acquaint 
Jesus with the state in which their brother lay, they did 
not even mention his name, but pointed him out by a 
more honourable and equally notorious designation ; the 
terms of their message were, “ Behold, he whom thou 
lovest is sick!” Accordingly, when he informed his dis¬ 
ciples of the notice he had thus, received, his expression 
is, “ Our friend Lazarus slcepcth.” 

Now that Christ did not upon this occasion use the word 
Jriend in its loose undistinguishing acceptation, but in a re¬ 
strained and strictly appropriated sense, is not only mani¬ 
fest from this plain account of the fact itself, but appears 
further evident from the setjuel. For, as he was advancing 
to the grave, accompanied witli the relations of the deceased, 
he discovered the same emotions of grief as swelled tlie 
bosom of tliose with whom Lazarus hod been most in¬ 
timately connected; and, sympathising W'ith their common 
sorrow, he melted into tears. This circumstance was too 
remarkable to escape particular observation; and it drew 
from the spectators, what we should think it must neces¬ 
sarily draw from every reader, this natural and obvious re¬ 
flection, “ Behold, how he loved him!” 

In the concluding catastrophe of our SaviouFs life, he 
gave a still more decisive proofj that sentiments of the 
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strongest personal attachment and friendship were not un¬ 
worthy of being admitted into his sacred bosom. They 
were too deeply impressed, indeed, to be extinguished even 
by the most excruciating torments. In those dreadful 
moments, observing, among the afflicted witnesses of liis 
painful and ignominious sutferings, that faithful follower 
who is described by the historian as “ the disciple whom 
he loved,” he distinguished him by the most convincing 
instance of superior confidence, esteem, and aftection, that 
ever was exhibited to the admiration of mankind. For, 
under circumstances of the most agonizing torments, when 
it might be thought impossible for human nature to retain 
any other sensibility but that of its own inexpressible suf¬ 
ferings, he recommended to the care and ])rotection of 
tills his tried and approved friend, in terms of peculiar re¬ 
gard and endearment, the most tender and sacred object 
of his private aft’ections. 

But no language can represent this patlietic and afiecting 
scene, with a force and energy equal to the sublime simpli¬ 
city of the evangelist’s own narrative: “ Now there stood 
by tile cross of .lesus, his mother, and his mother’s sister, 
and Mary Magdalene. When .Icsus saw his mother, ;ind 
the disciple by, whom he loved; he saith to his mother. 
Behold thy son! Then he .saith to the discijile. Behold thy 
mother! and from that hour that disciple took her to his 
ow'nhome.” Mklmotii. 


JANUARY TUB TWENTY-NINTH 

The Different Stages of Life. 

He who, in his youth, improves his intellectual powers 
in the searcli of truth and useful knowledge, and refines 
and strengthens his moral and active powers by the love 
of virtue for the service of his friends, his country, and 
mankind; who is animated by true glory, exalted by 
sacred friendship for social, and softened by virtuous love 
for domestic life; who lays his heart open to every otlier 
mild and generous affection; and who to all thc.se adds a 
sober, masculine piety, equally remote from superstition 
and enthusiasm: that man enjoys the most agreeable 
youth, and lays in the richest fund for the honourable 
.motion and happy enjoyment of the succeeding periods 
life. 

, ctvjao, in manhood, keeps the defensive and private 
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passions under the wisest restraint; who forms the most 
select and virtuous friendships j who seeks after fame, 
wcaitli, and power, in the road of truth and virtue, and, 
if he cannot find them in that road, generously despises 
them; wlio, in his private character and connections, gives 
fullest scope to the tender and manly passions, and in his 
public character and connections seiwes his country and 
mankind in the most upright and disinterested manner 
who, in fine, enjoys tlie goods of life with tlie greatest 
moderation, bears its ills with the greatest fortitude, and 
in those various circumstances of duty and trial main¬ 
tains .and expresses an habitual and supreme reverence 
and love of God: that man is the worthiest character in 
this stage of life; passes through it with the highest satis¬ 
faction and dignity, and paves the way to tlie most easy 
and honourable old age. 

Finally, he who, in tlie decline of life, |)rescrves him¬ 
self most exempt from tlie chagrins incident to that period; 
cherishes the most equal and kind affeclions; uses his ex¬ 
perience, wisdom, and authority, in the most fatherly and 
venerahle manner; acts under a sense of the inspection, 
and with a view to the approbation of his Maker; is daily 
aspiring after immortality, and ripening apace for it; and, 
having sustained his part with intigrity and consistency 
to the last, quits the stage with a modest and graceful 
triumph: this is the best, this is the hapjiiest old man. 

'J’herefore that whole life of youth, manhood, and old 
age, which is spent ai'ter tins manner, is tlie best and the 
happiest lii'e. Fobditce. 


.lANUARY THE THIKTIETir. 

Necessity of preserving Order. 

Thbouciiout your affairs, your time, your expense, 
your amusements, your society, the principle of order 
must bo equally carried, if you expect to reap any of its 
happy fruits. For, if into any one of these great depart¬ 
ments of life you suffer disorder to enter, it will spread 
tlirough all the rest. In vain, for instance, you purpose 
to be orderly in tlie conduct of your affairs, if you be 
irregular in tlie distribution of your time. In vain you 
attempt to regulate your expense, if into your amuse¬ 
ments, or your society, disorder have crept. You have 
admitted a principle of confusion, which will defeat all 
your plans, and perpldx and entangle what you sought 
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to drrangc. Unifonnity is above all things necessary to 
order. If you desire that any thing should proceeb 
according to method and rule, “ let all things be done 
in order.” 

I must also admonish you, that in small as well as ir 
great affairs, a due regard to ordcjr is reejuisite. 1 mean 
not that you ought to look on those minute attentions 
which are apt to occupy frivolous minds, as connected 
citljcr witli virtue or wisdom: but 1 exhort you to remem¬ 
ber, that disorder, like other immoralities, frequently takes 
rise from inconsiderable beginnings, 'lliey who arc totally 
negligent of rule in the little tran.sactions of life, will be in 
hazard of extending that negligence by degrees to such 
affairs and duties as will render them criminal, llemiss- 
ness grows on all who study not to guard against it; and 
it is only by frequent exercise that the habits of order 
and punctuality can be thoroughly confirmed. 

Hy attending to order, you avoid idleness, that most 
fruitful source of crimes and evils. Acting upon a plan, 
meeting every thing in its own place, you constimtly find 
innocent and useful employment for time. You are never 
at a loss how to dispose of your hours, or to fill up life 
agreeably. 

In the course of human action, there are two exlren.ics 
equally dangerous to virtue; tlie inultiitlicity of affaii-s, 
and the total want of thorn. Tire man of order stands in 
the middle between these two extremes, and suffers from 
neither: he is occupied, but not oppressed; whereas the 
disorderly, overloading one part of time, and leaving 
another vacant, are at one period overwhelmed with busi¬ 
ness, and at another either idle through want of cmjrloy- 
ment, or indolent through perplexity. 'I’hose seasons of 
indolence and idleness, which recur so often in their life, 
are their most dangerous moments. The mind, unhappy 
in its situation, and clinging to every object which can 
occupy or amuse it, is then aptest to Uirow itself into the 
arms of every vice and folly. 

Further, by the preservation of order you check incon¬ 
stancy and levity. Ficldc by nature is the human heart. 
It is fond of change, and perpetually tends to start aside 
from the straight line of conduct. lienee arises the pro¬ 
priety of bringing ourselves under subjection to method 
and rule, which, though at first it may |>rove constraining, 
yet by degrees, and from the experience of its happy 
effects, becomes natural and agreeable. It rectifies those 
irregularities of temper and manners, to which we give 
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the name of caprice; and which are distinguished cha¬ 
racteristics of a disorderly mind. It is the parent of 
steadiness of conduct, and forms consistency of character. ■ 
It is the ground of all the confidence we repose in one an- 
oUier; for the disorderly we know not where to find. In 
him only can we j)Iace any trust, who is uniform and re-, 
gular; who lives by principle, not by humour; who acts 
upon a plan, and not by desultory motions. llLAin. 


JAXL'ARY THE TIIlUTV-FrRST. 

The Iiuhistry of Demosthenes. 

Demostuenks was extremely affected by the honours 
which he saw paid to the orator Callistratus, still more by 
his supreme power of eloquence over the minds of men; 
and not being able to resist its charms, he gave himself 
up to it. Thenceforth he renounccil all otlier studies and 
pleasures; and during the continuance of Callistratus at 
Athens he never quitted him, but made all the improve¬ 
ment he could from his precepts. 

'Ilie first essay of his eloquence was against his guar¬ 
dians, whom he obliged to refund a part of his fortune. 
Encouraged by this success, he ventured to speak before 
tile people, but with very ill success. He had a weak 
voice, a thick way of .speaking, and a very short breath: 
notwithstanding which his periods were so long, tliat he 
was often obliged to stop in the midst of them to take 
breath. This occasioned his being hissed by the whole 
audience. 

As he withdrew, hanging down his head, and in tlic 
utmost confusion, Satyrus, one of the most excellent actors 
of Uiose times, who W’as his friend, met him; and having 
learnt from himself the cause of his being so much de¬ 
jected, he assured him that the evil was not without re¬ 
medy, and that the case was not so desperate as he ima¬ 
gined. He desired him to repeat some of the verses of 
Sophocles or Euripides to him; which he accordingly did. 
Satyrus spoke tlieni after him, and gave tliem such graces, 
by the tone, gesture, and spirit, witli which he pronounced 
them, that Demosthenes himself found them quite different 
from w'hat they were in his own manner of speaking. He 
perceived plainly what he wanted, and applied liimself to 
the acquiring 01 " it. 
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His efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, 
and to perfect himself in pronunciation, of which his friend 
had made him understand the, value, seem almost incre¬ 
dible, and prove tliat an industrious perseverance can sur¬ 
mount all things. His speech was so defective, that he 
could not pronounce some letters; among others, thatwitli 
which the name of the art he studied begins; and he was 
so short-breathed, tliat he could not utter a whole period 
without stopping. At length, he overcame these obstacles 
by putting small pebbles into his mouth, and pronouncing 
several verses in this manner witliout interruption; and by 
walking and going up steep and difficult places; so that at 
last no letter made him hesitate, and his breath held out 
through the longest periods. He went also to the sea-side; 
andwdiilc the waves were in the most violent agitation, In; 
pronounced harangues, to accustom himself, by the con 
fused noise of the waters, to the roar of the people, and 
the tumultuous cries of public assemblies. 

Demosthenes took no less care of his action than his 
voice. lie had a large looking-glass in his house, which 
served to teach him gesture, and at which he used to 
declaim, before he spoke in public. To con-ect a fault, 
which he had contracted by an ill habit of shrugging up 
his shoulders, he practised standing upright in a kind of 
very narrow pulpit, or rostrum, over which hung a hal¬ 
bert, in such a manner, that if in the heat of the action 
tliat motion escaped him, the point of the weapon might 
serve at once to admonish and correct him. 

His application to study was no less surprising. To be 
the more removed from noise, and less subject to distrac¬ 
tion, he caused a small room to be made for liim under 
ground, in which he shut himself uji sometimes for whole 
months, sliaving on purjiose half his head and face, that 
he might not be in a condition to go abroad. It was 
tliere, by the light of a small lamp, he composed the ad¬ 
mirable Orations, which were said, by those who envied 
him, to smell of the oil, — to imply that they were too 
elaborate. It is plain, replied he, yours aid not cost you 
so much trouble. 

He always rose very early in the morning, and used to 
say, that he was sorry when any workman was at his busi¬ 
ness before him. We may furuier judge of his extraordi¬ 
nary efforts to acquire an excellence of every kind, from 
the pains he took in copying Thucydides eight times with 
his own* hand, in order to render, the style of that great 
man familiar to him. 
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FEBRUARY THE FIRST. 

The Month of February 

Now shiftini; gales with milder influence bloB', 

Cloud o’er the skies, and melt the falling snow; 

Tlie soften'd soil with fertile moisture teems, 

And, freed from icy bonds, down rush the swelling streams. 

Tije earlier part of this month may still be reckoned 
winter; though the cold generally begins to abate. The 
days are sensibly lengthened; and the sun lias power 
enough gradually to melt away the snow and ice. Some¬ 
times a sudden thaw comes on, with a south wdnd, and 
rain, which at once dissolves the snow. Torrents of water 
then descend from the hills; every little brook and rill 
is swelled to a large stream; and the ice is swept away 
rvith great violence from the rivers. The frost, however, 
returns for a time; fresh snow falls, often in great quan¬ 
tities; and thus the weather alternately changes during 
most part of this montli. 

Various signs of returning spring occur atdiiforont times 
in February Tlie woodlark, one of the earliest and 
sweetest of our songsters, often begins his note at the 
very entrance of the month. Not long after rooks begin 
to pair, and geese to lay. The thrush and chaftinch then 
add to the early music of the groves. 

Moles go to work in throwing up their hillocks as soon 
•ns the earth is softened. — Under some of the largest, a 
little below the surface of the earth, they make their nests 
of moss, in which four or five young are found at a time. 
These animals live on worms, insects, and the roots of 
plants. They do much mischief in gardens, by loosening 
and devouring flower-roots; but in the fields they do no 
other damage than rendering the surface of the ground 
unequal by their hillocks, which obstruct the sithc in mow¬ 
ing, Tliey are said also to pierce the sides of dams and 
canals, and let out tlie water: but this can only bean acci¬ 
dental occurrence, attended with their own destruction. 

Many plants emerge from under ground in February, 
but few’ flowers yet adorn tlie fields or gardens. Snow¬ 
drops in general are fully opened from uie beginning of 
the month, oflen peeping from die midst of the snow; 

Already now the snow-drop dares appear. 

The first pale blossom of th’ unripen’d year; 
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As Flora’s breath, by some transforming powef. 

Had chang’d an icicle into a flower, 

Its name and hue the scentless plant retains. 

And winter lingers in its icy veins. 

The aider-tree discloses its flower-buds; the catkins of 
the hazel become very conspicuous in the hedges; and 
young leaves appear on the gooseberry and currant bushes 
The tanner is impatient to begin his work in tlie fields, as 
soon as tlie ground is sufficiently thawed. He ploughs up 
Ids fallows ; sows beans and pease, rye and spring wheat, 
sets early potatoes; drains his wetland; dresses and re¬ 
pairs hedges; lops trees, and plants those kinds which 
love a wet soil, as poplars and willows. Aikim. 


FEBnUARY THE SECOND. 

Henry HI. 

The most obvious circumstances of Henry the Third’s 
character is his incapacity for government, which rendered 
him as much a prisoner in the hands of his own ministers 
and favourites, and as little at his own disposal, as when 
detained a captive in the hands of his enemies. 

® From this source, rather than from insincerity and 
treachery, arose his negligence in observing his promises; 
and he was too easily induced, for the sake of present con¬ 
venience, to sacrifice die lasting advantages arising from 
tlie trust and confidence of his people. Hence were de¬ 
rived his profusion to favourites, his attachment to 
strangers, the variableness of his conduct, his hasty re¬ 
sentments, and his sudden forgiveness and return of affec¬ 
tion. ' Instead of reduping the dangerous power of his 
nobles, by obliging them to observe the laws toward their 
inferiors, and setting them the salutary example in his 
own government, he was seduced to imitate their conduct, 
and to make his arbitrary will, or rather that of his 
ministers, die rule of his actions. 

Instead of accomraodadng himself, by a strict frugality, 
to the embarrassed situation in whicli his revenue had been 
left by the military expedition of his uncle, the dissipations 
of his father, and the usurpations of the barons; he was 
tempted to levy money by irregular exactions, which, 
without enriching himself, impoverished, or at least dis¬ 
gusted, his people. 

Of all men, Nature seemed least to have fitted liimfor a 
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tyrant: yet are tlierc instances of oppression in his reign, 
which, though derived from the precedents left him by 
his predecessors, had been carefully guarded against by 
the (ireat Cliartcr, and are inconsistent with all rules of 
good government; and, on the whole, we may say, that 
greater abilities, with his good dispositions, would have 
prevented him from falling into his faults; or, with worse 
dispositions, would have enabled him ti maintain and de¬ 
fend tliem. He died November 16. Iii72, aged 64; 
having reigned 56 years. 

Edward I. 

Thk enterprises finished by Edward 1., and the projects 
which he formed, and brought very near to a conclusion, 
were more prudent and more regularly conducted, and 
more advantageous to the solid interest of this kingdom, 
than those which were undertaken in any reign, cither rf 
his ancestors or successors. He restored authority to the 
government, disordered by the weakness of his father; l.c 
maintained the laws agtiinst all the efforts of his turhulem 
barons; he fully annexed to the crown the jirincipality of 
Wales; he took the wisest and most effectual measurer 
fur reducing Scotland to a like condition; and though tlie 
equity of the latter enterprise may reasonably be ques¬ 
tioned, the circumstances of tlic two kingdoms promised 
such success, and the advantage was so visible, of uniting 
the whole island under one head, that those w-ho give 
great indulgence to reasons of state in the measures of 
princes, will not be apt to regard this part of his conduct 
witli much severity. 

But Edward, however exceptionable his character may 
appear on the head of justice, is the model of a politic 
and warlike king. He possessed industry, penetration 
courage, vigour, and enterprise. He was frugal in all ex 
penses that were not necessary; he knew how to open the 
public treasures on proper occasions; he punished crimi¬ 
nals with severity; he was gracious and affable to his 
servants and courtiers; and being of a majestic figure, ex¬ 
pert at all bodily exercises, and in the main well-propor¬ 
tioned in his limbs, notwithstanding the great length of his 
•egs, he was as well qualified to captivate the populace by 
his exterior appearance, as to gain the approbation of 
men of sense by his more solid virtues. He died July 7. 
1307, aged 69; having reigned 35 years. Humk. 



FEBBUAKY THE THIRD. 

Phenmnetia of Whiter in the Polar Regions. 

Winter, in our temperato regions, exhiliits very few 
phenomena in comparison with w'hat is visible in tlie arctic 
circle. llie poet Thomson, therefore, has judiciously en¬ 
riched his noble conclusion of ihe Seasons with all the cir¬ 
cumstances of picturesque beauty, to terrific grandeur, 
that could be borrowed from scenes far remote from us. 
'Hie famished troops of wolves pouring from the Alps; 
the mountains of snow rolling down the precipices of the 
same country; the dreary plains over which the Laplander 
urges his rem-deer; the wonders of the icy sea; and vol¬ 
canoes flaming through a waste of suow, are objects se- 
ected with the greatest propriety from all that Nature 
nresents most singular and striking in the \ariuus domains 
of boreal cold and desolation. 

As we advance into the arctic regions, we find them 
distinguished by more beautiful appearances of that phe¬ 
nomenon which we call the aurora horealis. In Slietland 
these northern lights, which the natives call merry-dancers, 
a name by which they are known to the common people 
even in the south of England, are the constant attendants 
of the clear evenings, and prove a great relief amid the 
gloom of tlic long winter nights. They commonly a|)|)ear 
at twilight, near the horizon, of a dun colour, approaclting 
to yellow: sometimes continuing in that state for several 
hours, without any apparent motion; after which they 
break out into strciuns of stronger light, spreading into 
columns, altering into ten thousand dili'ereut shapes, vary¬ 
ing tlieir colours from all the tints of y’cllow to the most 
obscure russet, and sometimes becoming on a sudden ex¬ 
tinct. We, who see only the extremities of this northern 
phenomenon, can form but a faint idea of its siijcndour 
and its coruscations. 

In Siberia tlicre is one species of the aurora borealis, 
v/hich regularly appears between the north-east and east, 
like a luminous rainbow with numberless colours of light 
radiating from it. Ueneath the arch is a veil of darkness, 
through which tlic stars appear with some brilliancy.— 
There is another kind, wliich begins with certain insu¬ 
lated rays from tlie north, and others from the north-east: 
these augment by degrees, till they fill tlie whole con¬ 
cavity of the sky, and form an assemblage of colours in¬ 
conceivably rich and magnificent: but the attendant cir¬ 
cumstances strike the beholders with horror; for they 
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crackje, sparkle, hiss, make a whistling sound, and a noise 
even equal to that of artificial fire-works. The idea of an 
electrical cause is strongly impressed by these circum¬ 
stances. The natives on this occasion say it is a troop of 
men in the clouds furiously mad, who are passing by. 
Every animal is struck with fear. Even the dogs of the 
hunters are seized with such dread, that they will fall on 
the ground, and remain immoveable till the cause is over. 

In Hudson’s Bay, the firmament in winter has its pecu¬ 
liar beauties. The night is enlivened by the aurora 
boreirli'! spreading its thousand lights and glowing colours 
over the sky, not to be dimmed even by die splendour of 
the full moon; and the stars are of a fiery redness; while, 
in the day-time, mock suns arc frequently visible, richly 
tinged with all the hues of the rainbow. 


FEnilUABY THE FOl'RTtr. 

Sclf-knuxrlcdfre. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The great and important end of all education is self- 
knowledge, which is, next to the knowledge of God, the 
most useful and comprehensive attainment in the whole 
moral system. — Self-acquaintance teaches a man the right 
government of his thoughts, curbs the impetuosity of the 
passions, prevents contentions, and preserves the mind 
sedate and calm, under the most aggrtivating attempts to 
throw him off his guard. It is diis that, in the various 
scenes of adversity and prosperity, gives him a steadiness 
and temjicrance highly gratifying: for self-command is 
not only in itself a virtue, but from it all the other virtues 
seem to derive their principal lustre. 

There arc duties which we owe to ourselves, as well as 
to society; and he is usefully and honourably employed, 
whatever be his study, who is endeavouring to exalt the 
powers of his own mind, and qualifying himself with such 
thoughts as will inspire him with gratitude and moderation 
in prosperity, with resignation and fortitude in adversity, 
with universal benevolence, and every other virtue, and 
eventually prepare him for the enjoyment of immortality. 

When we sec a person content with heing ignorant, or 
pursuing folly, his wonder sunk into stupid astonishment; 
his love lost in selfishness; and his joys bounded by his 
senses; a corrupt, a miserable being, who never employs 
a single thought beyond the indulgence of his own ap- 
D ‘1 
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petite; such a man is but a degree removed from tlie brute 
creation. 

One of tlie noblest precepts of antiquity is the follow'ing 
well-known saying ascribed to Pythagoras: “ Reverence 
thyself;” or, in outer words, do nothing that may corrupt 
your heart, or debase your character; but, in every 
action of your life, support the dignity of your nature, 
and maintain your honour. 

Self-knowledge greatly encourages a spirit of meekness 
and charity. The more a man is acquainted with his own 
failings, the more he is disposed to make allowances for 
his associates. Cato used to maintain, that injuries wore 
sometimes productive of good rather than evil fortune; 
because notliing makes a man look more into himself, and 
examine if he deserve them or not. We should likewise 
be very apprehensive of those actions which proceinl from 
natural constitution, favourite passions, particular educa¬ 
tion, or whatever promotes our worldly interest or iuivan- 
fage. In these, or the like cases, a nian*s judgment is i-usily 
perverted, and a wrong bias given to his mind. 'J'Iiim- 
are the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded aveiyies In 
which a thousand errors and secret faults find admissron. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the worl<l 
arise from an irritable temper and impro]H'r conduct: and 
it is the want of uniform behaviour in the management of 
our affairs, which often prevents the suecessful ex»‘eutioij 
of those concerns on wliicli we depend for our comfort 
and happiness. 


FEBRUAKY THE FIFTH. 

On ihe Sun, 

The Sun has been justly styled the soul of the universe, 
as it not only produces all the necessaries of life, but has 
a particular influence in clioeriiig Ihe mind. ITie rising 
of the Sun forms one of the most beautitui phenomena 
m Nature. Ills rajs dart over the face of the earth, and 
darkness vanishes; while the cheerful birds unite in choirs. 

in concert the parent of life, 'llic bleating 
SW»g herds salute the welcome blessing, luid 
}f glittering insects awake into existence, and 
:,fii his beams. 

Ssui is the parent of the seasons: day and night, 
Ij^nffncr and winter, arc among his surprising effects. All 
Kc vegetable < ro.ition is warmed into life by his rays and 
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our ojvn lives are supported by his influence. Nature re¬ 
vives when he approaches nearer to us in spring, and 
sinks into a temporary death at liis dei>arture front us in 
the winter. 

Tliey who are not accustomed lo astronomical calcu¬ 
lation, will be astonished at the real magnitude of this 
luminary, this immense globe, which is 7(>3,000 English 
miles in diameter; while the w'hole Earth is not more 
tlian 7950 miles: so that the Sun is 1,392,500 times as 
big as tlie Earth. 

In- the infancy of astronomy the Sun was considered 
as one of tlic planets ; but it is now numbered among the 
fixed stars. It appears to us brighter and larger than 
they; because we keep constantly near the Sun, and are 
at an immense distance from tlie stars. A spectator 
placed as near to any star as we are to our Sun, would 
see our Sun as small as we see a common star divested 
of its circumvolving planets; and in numbering the stars, 
he would reckon it among them. 

The distance of the Sun from the Earth is 95 millions 
of miles; a distance so prodigious, that a cannon-ball, 
which is known to move at the rate of abont eight miles 
in a minute, would be something more than twenty-two 
years in going from the Earth to the Sun. The Sun 
also moves in a circuit of its own, around the centre tsf 
die masses of the whole solar system, causing the mo¬ 
tions of the whole, just as a pentograph causes the mo¬ 
tions of its legs; and it is also said to have a motion 
through space, currying with it the whole solar system. 
Tliese motions of the Sun are the causes of all other 
motions in tlie system, 

llie page of history informs us, that there have been 
periods when die Sun has wanted its accustomed bright¬ 
ness, and shone with a dim obscure light for the space of 
a whole )'ear. This obscurity has been supposed to arise 
from its surface being at these times coverra with spots. 
And spots have been seen in modern rimes, diat were 
much larger than our Earth, and visible even without the 
aid of a telescope. 

Tltc stars, being at immense distances from the Sun, 
cannot possibly receive from him that strong light they 
appear to have, or any brightness suflicient to render them 
visihle to us. ’ITie stars, therefore, as well as tlie Sun, 
ihine with their own native and unborrowed lustre; and 
lince each particular star is equally confined to a parli- 
s 3' 
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cular portion of space, it is plain diat the stars arc of the 
same nature with the Sun. 

It is nowise probable tliat the Almight 3 % who docs no¬ 
thing in vain, should create so many glorious suns, adapted 
to so many important purposes, and place them at such 
distances from one another, without proper objects near 
enough to be benefited by their influence. Instead, then, 
of one sun and one world only in the universe, as the un¬ 
skilful in astronomy imagine, this science discovers to us 
an inconceivable number of suns, systems, and worlds, 
jlispersed through boundless space. 

Wliat an august, what an amazing conception does this 
consideration give of tlioworksof the Creator! Thousands 
and tens of thousands of suns ranged around us, attended 
by ten thousand times ten thousand worlds, all in rajvid 
motion, yet calm, regular, and harmonious, invariably 
keeping the patlis prescribed them, and doubtless peoiilcd 
with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for endless 
progression in perfection and felicity! How great, how 
wise, how good, then must He be, who made, and up¬ 
holds, and governs the whole! Editoh 


• FEBtlUAnV THE SIXTH. 

Virtue Mans true Interest. 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded 
every way by an immense unknown expansion. Where 
am 1 ? Wiat sort of place do I inhabit ? Is it exactlj- ac¬ 
commodated, in every instance, to my convenience ? Is 
there no excess of cold, none of heat to offend me? Am 
I never annoyed by animals either of my own or of a dif¬ 
ferent kind? Is every thing subservient to me, as though I 
had ordered all myself? — No — nothing like it — the 
furthest from it possible. — The world appears not, then, 
originally made for the private convenience of me alone. 

But is it not possible so to accommodate it by my own 
particular industry? If to accommodate man and beast, 
heaven and earth be beyond me, it is not possible.—What 
consequence then follows? or can there beany other than 
tills: If I seek an interest of my own detached from that 
of others, 1 seek an interest which is chimerical, and can 
never have existed ? 

How then must 1 determine? Have I no interest at all? 

I have not, 1 am a fool for staying here. It is a 
jilioky house j and the sooner 1 am out of it the better.— 
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But yhy DO interest? — Can I be contented with none, but 
one separate and detached ? — Is a social interest, joined 

with others, such an absurdity as not to be admitted?_ 

The bee, the beaver, and the tribes of herding animals, 
arc enough to convince me that the thing is somewhere at 
least possible. How, then, am I assured that it is not 
equally true of man? — Admit it; and what follows? If 
so, then honour and justice are my interest; then the 
whole train of moral virtues are my interest; without some 
portion of which not even thieves can maintain society. 

But, further still — 1 stop not here — I pursue this 
social interest as far as 1 can trace my several relations 
I pass ironi my own stock, my own neighbourhoon, 
my own nation, to the whole race of mankind, as dis¬ 
persed throughout the earth, — Am I not related to 
them all by the mutual aids of commerce, by the general 
intercourse of arts and letters, by that common nature of 
which we all participate? 

Again—I must have food and clotlring;—without a 
jtroper genial warmth, I instantly perish. — Am I not re¬ 
lated, in this view, to the ver}' earth itself? to the distant 
sun, from whose beams I derive vigour? to that stupen¬ 
dous course and order of tlie infinite host of heaven, by 
which the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ? — 
Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 
survive a moment; so absolutely do I depend on this com¬ 
mon general welfare_What then have I to do, but to 

enlarge virtue into piety ? Not only honour, and justice, 
and what I owe to man are my interest; but gratitude 
also, acquiescence, resignation, adoration, and all 1 owe 
to this great polity, and its greater governor our common 
[larent. Hakhis. 


FEBRUAllY THE SEVENTH. 

Animal and Vegetable Nature compared. 

Linnacus characterises and divides the three kingdoms 
of nature, the animal, Uie vegetable, and the mineral, in 
the following manner: “ stones grow; vegetables grow 
and live; animals grow, live, and feel." 

'ITiese distinguishing properties are, indeed, wcllada])ted 
to exhibit the intended idea in a popular way; but it may 
be questioned whether they be philosophically just. To 
grow, live, and feel, are only the passive properties of ani¬ 
mals; they possess, in general, active powers o^ motion, 
instinct, and a kind of intellectual energy', which exalts 
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tliepi many degrees above vegetables, and infinitely above 
minerals; while the different proportions of docility or 
sagacity, with which they are endowed, eminently distin¬ 
guish the different tribes of animated nature from each 
other, as well as from inanimate matter. 

Every animal from the highest to tlie lowest rank, is 
enabled, by some natural means, to escape or repel danger, 
to find security, and to investigate its proper food; but 
vegetables are totally unfurnished with ail active means of 
defence, and must passively submit to every attack and 
every accident. 

Yet notwithstanding these distinctive characters, which 
may be sufiicient to discriminate the boundaries between 
an animal and a plant, they both possess so many corre¬ 
sponding qualities, that it appears difficult in some cases to 
pronounce where animal life commences, and vegetable 
life terminates. The sensitive plant, which shrinks from 
the slightest toucli, seems to have as much of perception 
and locomotive faculty as the polypus. The moving plant 
furnishes a still mure extraordinary example of vegetable 
motion. 

Animals and vegetables likewise have both their periods 
of beginning and maturity, of improvement and decay. 
Tliey reproduce their kind, and have tlicir respective anti¬ 
pathies and propensities. Hie ferocious animals create 
a desert around them; and some noxious plants resemble 
them in this. The stro.ng prey on the weak in both king¬ 
doms of nature; tlie lion and the machinecl-tree cannot 
endure a near approach; the scqient and the poisonous 
weed occupy a larger space than tlte harmless useful ani¬ 
mal and tlie salutary plant. The vegetables produced in 
a dry and sunny soil are strong and vigorous, though not 
prolific and luxuriant; so also arc the animals which range 
m a congenial climate. Warmth and moisture, on the 
contrary, render vegetables luxuriant and tender, and the 
animals assimilating to the nature of sucli food, arc more 
bulky and flaccid. 

Thus we find in the warm regions of America and 
Africa, where the sun commonly scorches all tlie upper 
grounds and inundations cover ail the lower, that even 
the insect and reptOe tribes acquire an extraordinary 
size. The earth-worm of the tropical climates in America 
is often a yard long, and as thick os a walking-stick; the 
boiguacu, or ox-serpent, reaches to the length of forty 
feet; the bats are larger than our domestic fowls; and the 
spiders nlay vie in size with Uie frogs and toads of temper- 
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ate regions. On the contrar)', wiUiin the arctic cirele, 
where vegetation is impeded by the rigour of the climate, 
animal life, through all its various classes, sensibly par¬ 
takes in the diminution. 

Again, if we contemplate the animals and vegetables 
peculiar to the watery world, we shall not fail to m»d new 
correspondences, and to recognize how well the nature 
of the one is adapted to the necessities of the other. 

Thus, it is evident that animal and vegetable nature 
have a tendency to approximate towards each other. It 
maybe observed, however, that the more perfect races 
recede the furthest from vegetable nature; and that in 
proportion to the inferiority of the animal, the affinity of 
the two classes is perceptibly nearer. Man, the noblest 
and most perfect of animals, appears to be least affected 
by the diversity of climate, or influenced by the aliments 
on which he subsists. From the polar regions to the 
burning sands of the equator he procures, with more or 
.ess ease, the means of subsistence; he is neither circum¬ 
scribed by zones, nor confined to territories, but exists in 
every clime with little alteration in his nature or his form. 

Mavor’s Natural History. 


VEBRUAIIY TIIK LIOIITH 
Edivnrd II, 

It is not easy to imagine a man more innocent and m- 
otfensive than the unhappy F.dward II.; or a prince less 
fitted for governing that tierce and turbulent people sub¬ 
jected to his authority. lie was obliged to devolve on others 
the weight of government, which he had neither ability 
nor inclination to bear; the same indolence, and want of 
penetration, led him to make choice of ministers and 
favourites who were not always the best qualified for the 
trust committed to them. 

'Fhe seditious grandees, pleased with Ins weakness, ^et 
complaining of it, under the pretence of attacking his mini¬ 
sters, insulted Ins person, and invaded his authority; and 
the impatient populace, ignorant of the source of dieir 
grievances, threw all the blame upon the king, and in¬ 
creased the public disorders by their faction and insolence. 

it was in vain to look for protection from the laws; 
whose voice, always feeble in those times, was not heard 
in the din of arms: what could not defend the lung, was 
less able to give shelter to any one of his people: the 
n .S 
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whole machine of government was tom in pieces witli fury 
and violence ; and men, instead of complaining against the 
manners of the age, and the form of their constitution, 
wliich required the most steady and the mogt' skilful hand 
to conduct them, imputed all errors to thepei^nwhohad 
the misfortune to be entrusted with the reinS of empire. 

Edward II. was murdered, September 21. 1927. 

Edward III. 

The English arc apt to consider with peculiar fondness 
the history of Edward III., and to esteem Tlis-reign, as it 
was one of the longest, the most glorious also, that occurs 
in the annals of tlieir nation. The ascendant which they 
then began to acquire over France, their rival and suj)- 
posed nalional enemy, makes tliem cast their ej'cs on this 
period will) great complacency, and sanctifies every mea¬ 
sure which Edward embraced for that end. 

But the domestic government of this prince is really 
more admirable than his foreign victories ; and England 
enjoyed, by the prudence and vigour of his administration, 
a longer interval of domestic peace and tranquillity than 
she bad been blest witli in any' former period, or than she 
experienced for many ages after. -He gained the afl'ections 
of the great, yet curbed their licentiousness; he maile 
them feel his power, without their daring, or even being 
inclined, to murmur at it: his affable and obliging be¬ 
haviour, his munificence and generosity, made them sub¬ 
mit with pleasure to his dominion; his valour and conduct 
made them successful in most of their enterprises; and 
their unquiet spirits, directed against a public enemy, bad 
no leisure to breed disturbances, to which they were 
naturally so much inclined, and which the form of the 
govemmeiit seemed so much to authorise. 

This was tlie chief benefit which resulted from the vic¬ 
tories and conquests of Edward. His foreign wars were, 
in otlier respects, neitlier founded in justice, nor directed 
to any very salutary purpose. His attempt against the 
king of Scotland, a minor, and a brother-in-law, and the 
revival of his grandfather’s claim of superiority over that 
kingdom, were both unreasonable and ungenerous: and 
he allow'ed himself to be too soon seduced, by the glaring 
prospects of French conquests, from the acquisition of a 
point jvhicli was practicable, and which, if attained, might 
r^[lj^have been of lasting utility to his country and his 

glory of a conqueror is so dazzling to the vulgar. 
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and the animosity of nations so extreme, that die fruitless 
desolation of so fine a part of Europe as France is totally 
disregarded by us, and never considered as a blemish in 
(he character or conduct of this prince: and indeed, from 
the unfortunate state of human nature, it will commonly 
happen, that a sovereign of genius, such as Edward, who 
usually finds every thing easy in his domestic government, 
will turn himself towards military enterprises, where alone 
/le meets opposition, and where he has full exercise for his 
industry and capacity. 

He died the 21st of June, 1377, aged 63, in the .51-t 
year of his reign. Hinir. 


yEBIlUAKY THE NINTH. 

On PoUieness. 

Politeness is the just medium between form and rude* 
ness. It is the consef|uence of a benevolent nature, which 
shows itself to general actpiaintance in an obliging, iin- 
eon^rained civility, as it docs to more particular ones in 
distinguished acts of kindness. This good nature must he 
ilirccted by a justness of sense, and a quickiieiis of diseern- 
nient, that knows how to use every opjiortunity of exer¬ 
cising it, and to jiroportion the instances of it to every 
character and situation. It is a restraint laid bj' reason 
ami benevolence ujion every irregularity of the temjier. 
which, in obedience to them, is forced to accommodate 
itself even to the fantastic cares which custom and fashion 
have established, if by these ractuis it can procure in any 
degree the satisfaction or good opinion of any part of 
mankind; thus paying an obliging deference to their 
judgment, so far as it is not inconsistent witli the higher 
obligations of virtue and religion. 

This must be accompanied with an elegance of taste, 
and a delicacy observant of the least trifles, which tend to 
please or to oblige; and, though its foundation must be 
rooted in the heart, it can scarce be perfect without a 
complete knowledge of tlie world. In society it is the 
medium that blends all different tempers into the most 
pleasing harmony, while it imposes silence on the lotjua- 
crious, and inclines the most reserved to furnish their ^are 
of the conversation. It represses the desire of shining 
alone, and increases the desire of being mutually agree¬ 
able. It takes off the edge of raillery, and gives delicacy to 
1i.6 . 
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wit. It preserves a proper subordination among all ranks 
of people, and can reconcile a perfect case with the most 
exact propriety. 

To superiors, it appears in a respectful freedom; no 
greatness can awe it into servility, and no intimacy can 
sink it into a regardless familiarity. 

To inferiors, it shows itself in an assuming good 
nature. Its aim is to raise them to you, not to let you 
down to them. It at once maintains the dignity of your 
station, and expresses tlic goodness of your .heart. To 
equals, it is every' thing that is charming; it .studies their 
inclinations, prevents their desires, attends to every little 
exactness of behaviour, and ail the time appears perfectly 
disengaged and careless. ^ Miss Talboi' 


FGBRUAHY THE TENTH. 

In vihat Happiness consists. 

Oh Happiness 1 our being’s end and aim! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate'er thy name; 
'Chat sometliing still which prompts th’ eternal sigh. 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O’erlook’d, seen double, by the fool, and wise. 
Plant of celestial seed! If dropt below. 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow ? 

Ask of the Icani’d the way: the leam'd are blind ; 
This bids to serve, and that to shun, mankind; 
Some place the bhss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these; 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some swell'd to gods, confess cv’n virtue vain; 

Or indolent; to each extreme they fall. 

To trust in ev’ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Remember, man,. “ llie universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by gen’ral laws 
And makes what Happiness we justly call, 

Subsist not in the good of one but all. 

£ach has his share ; and who would more obtain. 
Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heaven’s first law; and this confest, 

Stgpa are, and must be, greater than the rest: 

rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 
nch are happier, shocks all common sense: 
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If tlvcn to all men liappiness was meant, 

Gael in externals could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 

And these be happy call'd, unhappy those; 

But heaven's just balance equal will appear. 

While those arc plac'd in hope, and these in fear ; 

Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 

But future views of better, or of worse. 

Know, all the good that individuals find. 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 

Reasop's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

I’OI'E. 


FESnUAHY THE ELEVENTH. 

The Dependance of Beings upon each other. 

(A Sunday Lesson.) 

All things that the beneficent Creator has produced 
upon our globe arc admirably connected with one another, 
so as to contribute to their mutual preservation. The 
earth itself, with its rocks and sand.s, its ores and its .salts, 
owes its origin and continuance to the elements. The 
trees, plants, herbs, and all the vegetables, draw their sub¬ 
sistence from'the earth; while the animals, in their turn, 
feed upon the vegetables. The earth gives nourishment 
to the plant, the plant is food for the insect, the insect fur 
the bird, the bird for wild beasts; and, in rotation, the 
wild beasts become the j^rey of the vulture, the vulture of 
the insect, the insect ot the plant, and the plant of the 
earth. Even man, who endeavours to turn all these things 
to his own use, becomes himself their prey. 

Such is the circle in which all things here take their 
course, that all beings were created for one another. Ti¬ 
gers, lynxes, bears, and a number of other animals, pro¬ 
vide us with skins and furs to cover us: dogs pursue tlw 
hare and the stag, to furnish our tables: the terrier drive.- 
the rabbit from its deepest recesses into our snares: the 
horse, the elephant, and the camel, are trained to carry 
burdens, and the ox to draw the plough: the cow gives 
us milk: the sheep its wool; the rein-deer make the 
sledges fly over snow and ice: the hawk serves us.in 
fowling; and the hen gives us eggs: the ^ock wakeji^tta 
early in the morn, and the lark amuses us with its su|ij| lQ 
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the day-time: the whistling note of the hlackbird is heard 
from mom to evening, and then the; melodious warbling 
of tile nightingale is charming to the ear. The sportive 
iambs, the playful calf, the ihnocent doves, and the 
stately plumage of the peacock, give jileasure to the 
sight: the silk-worm spins its web to clothe us: the bees 
collect with care the honey w-c lind so useful: even the 
sea continually throws upon its shores craw-fish, lobsters, 
oysters, and all sorts of shell-fish for our w'onder; the 
glow-worm, or great fly of Surinam, shines in the midst 
of darkness, to give light to the inhabitants of those 
countries. 

If we observe the different occupations of man, we shall 
find that tliey also tend to this same end, which nature 
purposed. The sailor hraves the dangers of the seas and 
storms to convey merchandise, which does not belong to 
him, to its destined place: the ploughman sows and reaps 
grain, of which he consumes but little himself. Tlius, we 
do not live for ourselves only; for the wise Author of 
nature has so ordained, that all beings should be useful 
to one another. 

Let us learn hence our mutual duties. Tlic strong 
should atisist the weak; the wcll-iiiformed should assist 
witli his advice those who want it; the learned should in¬ 
struct the ignorant: indeed we should love our neighbour 
as ourselves, and thus fulfil the designs of the CTeator. 
The mutual offices men owe to one another have occasioned 
them to form themselves into societies. What divided 
force could not accomplish, is easily executed by united 
strength. No man could erect a stately building or 
palace without assistance; one jierson alone could not lay 
tlfe foundation, dig the cellars, make and burn the bricks, 
raise the walls, put on the roof, furnish the windows with 
glass, and decorate the apartments; but all this is done 
with ease when different workmen assist one another. 

F.vcn things which appear to us t)f so little importance, 
that we scarce deign to look at them, all contribute to 
make us happy. The very insects we so much despise 
are useful to us. May it teach us to value as we ought 
the goodness of our merciful Father, and to be sensible of 
our own happiness! Sturm- 
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FKBRUAHY THE TWELFTH. 

On our Moon. 

Next to tlie orb of day, our Moon, the satellite or inse¬ 
parable companion of tlie Earth, appears to os the most 
splendid and shining globe in the heavens. 

By dissipating in some measure the darkness of night; 
by her various appearances, subdividing the years into 
months; by regulating the rising and falling of'the tides; 
she not only becomes a jdeiusing but a welcome object; 
an object attording much speculation to the contemplative 
mind, and of essential use to the navigator, the traveller, 
and the husbaudman. 

That our Moon appears so much larger than any othet 
planet, is owing to her being nearer to us than the othei 
heavenly bodies. She is not a primary planet, but an 
attendant upon the liarth, going round it in little more 
than ‘29 days, and round the Sun, along with the Earth, 
every year. 

The diameter of the Moon is 2180 miles, and her dis¬ 
tance from the centre of the Earth 21'0,0{X): she moves 
rouml her own orbit in 27 days, at the rate of 2299 miles 
an hour. 

The most remarkable appearance, that strikes the ob¬ 
server, is the continu.al change ofligure to which the Moon 
is subject. Sometimes she appears perfectly full, or cir¬ 
cular; at other times half illuminated; and at others more 
or less than htdf. I'hese changes, which are always the 
same at the same relative position in regard to the Sun, 
are a proof that she receives her light from him; that side 
of the Moon only being enlightened which faces the Sun; 
of which enlightened part a greater or less quantity is vi¬ 
sible to ns according to the position of our Earth. 

The Moon is sometimes in the south at midnight, .and 
therefore in th.at part of the heavens which is directly op¬ 
posite to the Sun; in this situation we are between her 
and the Sun, her whole illuminated side is turned towards 
u's, and she appears as a complete circle, and is called the 
fii/l moon. 

As she moves eastward, she becomes deficient on tlie 
west side, by showing part of her unillumiualed half; and 
in about seven days and a half she comes to tlie meridian, 
or south, about six o'clock in the morning, having the 
appearance of a semi-circle, with the convex side turned 
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t oward the Sun; in tills state her appearance is called the 
bnlf-mooa. 

When we look at the Moon with the naked eye, we dis¬ 
cern a great number of irregular spots on her surface, 
distinguished by their dark colour from the brighter parts; 
but when we view the Moon through a telescope, their 
number is prodigiously increased, and her surface ajwars 
to be much more unequal than that of our Earth. These 
inequalities have great variety both in form and magnitude. 
Large irregular plains are discovered, on which are ob¬ 
served long anil narrow ridges of hills running in a serpen¬ 
tine direction: some of tliese mountains form extensive 
ciiains; others, which are in general tlie highest, stand 
alone, and arc of a conical shape: some have craters, and 
oUiers form a circular ring inclosing a plain. 

The distance of the Moon from the Sun may be consi¬ 
dered as equal to that of the Earth; and by the rotation 
on its axis in the period in which it revolves round the 
Earth, it enjoys an agreeable variety of seasons, and of 
day and night. 


KEBRUARTt THE THIRTEESTH. 

General Rulesfor the Attainment ef Kmneledgr. 

Deeply impress your mind with the vast importance ot 
a sound judgment, and the rich and inestimable advantage 
of right reasoning. Review the instances of your own 
misconduct in life, and observe how many follies and sor¬ 
rows you had escaped, if from your early years you had 
taken due pains to judge aright concerning persons, times, 
and things. This will awaken you to the work of improv¬ 
ing your reasoning powers, and of seizing every opportu¬ 
nity and advantage for tin's end. 

Read the accounts of those vast treasures of knowledge 
which some of the dead have possessed, and some of the 
.iving do possess, and be astonished at the almost incre¬ 
dible advances that have been made in science. Acquaint 
yourself with some persons of great learning, that, by 
comparing yourself with them, you may acquire a just 
opinion of your own attainments, and be animated with a 
generous and laudable emulation to equal or exceed them. 
But remember, if upon a few superficial acquirements you 
value and exalt yourself, as though you were already 
learned, you are thereby erecting an impassable barrier 
^against all improvement. 
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Presume not too much upon a bright genius, a ready 
wit, and good parts; for tliese, witliout labour and study, 
will never make a man of knowledge and wisdom. Per¬ 
sons of ugi^ and vigorous fancy have often fallen into this 
mistake, lliey have been acknowledged to shine in an 
assembly, and sparkle in a discourse upon common topics, 
and thence have resolved to abandon reading and study; 
but when they have lost theij; vivacity of animal nature 
and youth, they became stupid and sottish, even to con¬ 
tempt and ridicule. It is meditation and studious thought, 
that’gives good sense even to the best genius. 

• Exercise your reason and judgment upon all you read; 
for, if your learning be a mere accumulation of wW others 
have written, without a due penetration into, the meaning, 
and a judicious choice and determination of your own sen¬ 
timents, your head has little better title to true knowledge 
tlian the shelves of your library. > 

Do not hover always on the surface of things, or take 
up suddenly with mere appearances, lor this will fill the 
mind with errors and prejudices, and give it an ill habit 
of tliinking; but penetrate into tlie depUi of matters as far 
as your time and circumstances will allow. 

()iu'c a day, especially in the early years of life and 
study, examine what new ideas you have gained, and what 
advances you have made in any part of knowledge, and let 
no day ii possible pass away without some intellectual 
gain. It was a sacred rule a.-uong the Pythagoreans, that 
they should every evening run thrice over the actions and 
alFairs of the day, and examine what their conduct had 
been, what tliey had done, and what they had neglected: 
assured that, by this method, they would make a rapid 
progress in the path of knowledge and virtue. W.stts. 


FEBRUARY THE FOURTEENTH. 

Acknaadedgment (if Error the Mark of a wise and 
generous Mind. 

Though the fallibility of man’s reason, and the nar¬ 
rowness of his knowledge, are very liberally confessed, yet 
the conduct of those who so willingly admit the weakness 
of human nature seems to discover, that this acknowled,g- 
ment is not altogether sincere; and that, with whatever 
ease they give up the claim of their neighbours,,they are 
desirous of being thought exempt from faults in tlieirown 
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conduct, and from errors in tlieir opinions. The obstinate 
opposition which we may observe made to confutation 
however clear, to reproof however tender, is an undouitted 
argument, that some natural prerogative is thouglit to 
be invaded; since it could nut be considered as either 
shumefid or wonderful to be mistaken, by those who 
thought themselves liable to be mistaken; nor would they 
struggle with such earnestness against an attack, that 
deprived them of nothing to which they held themselves 
entitled. 

1 have heard of one, who, having advanced some erro¬ 
neous doctrines in philosoph)', refused to see the experi¬ 
ments by which they were confuted: and tlie observation 
of every day will give new proofs, with how much indus¬ 
try' subterfuges and evasions are sought, to decline the 
pressure of resistless arguments; how often the state of 
the question is altered; the antagonist Is wilfully misrepre¬ 
sented ; and in how much perplexity the clearest positions 
are involved, by those whom they happen to oppose. 

It is happy when this temper discovers itself only in 
little things, which may be right or wrong without any 
influence on the virtue or happiness of mankind. We 
may, with very little inquietude, see a man persist in a 
project which he has found to be impracticable, or live in 
an inconvenient house, because it was contrived by' him¬ 
self. These are indeed follies; but they are only follies, 
and, however wild or ridiculous, can very little afiect 
others. But such pride, once indulged, too frequently' 
operates upon more important objects, and inclines men 
to vindicate not only their errors but their vices; to per¬ 
sist in practices which their own hearts condemn, only 
lest they should seem to feel reproaches, or be made 
wiser by the advice of others. Let every man, whose 
vanity betrays him into this last degree of corruption, 
consider what he is going to commit, by forcing his un¬ 
derstanding to patronise those appetites w'hich it is his 
chief business to hinder and reform. 

There is yet another danger in this practice ; men who 
cannot deceive others, are very often successful in deceiv¬ 
ing themselves; they weave their sophistry till their own 
reason is entangled, and repeat their positions till they are 
geedited by themselves. By often contending, they grow 
^cerc in the cause; and by long wishing for demonstra- 
tiye arguments, tliey at last bring themselves to fancy that 
they have found them. They are then at the uttermost 
♦erge of wickedness, and may die without having that 
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light-rekindled in their minds, which their own pride'aiid 
contumacy have extinguished. 

The men who can be charged with fewest failings, either 
with respect to abilities or virtue, are generally most ready 
to allow tliem: for, not to dwell on things of solemn and 
awful consideration, tlic humility of confessors, the tears 
of saints, and the dying terrors of jtersons eminent tor 
piety and innocence, it is well known that Ca;sar wrote an 
account of tlie errors committed by him in his wars in 
(iaul; and that Hippocrates, nhose name is, perhaps, in 
rational estimation, greater than (hvsar’s, warned posterity 
against a mistake into which he hud fallen. “ So much," 
says Celsus, “ does the open and artless confession of an 
error become a man conscious that he has enough remain¬ 
ing to support his character!” 

As all error is meanness, it is incumbent on every mao 
who consults his own dignity, to retract it as soon as he 
discovers it, without fearing any censure so much as that 
of his own mind. As justice requires that all injuries 
should be rei)aired, it is the duty of him who has seduced 
others by bad pracl ices, or false notions, to endeavour tliat 
such as have adopted his errors should know his retraction, 
and that those who have learned vice by his example, 
should by his example be taught amendment. .Tuiixson. 


FKIlUUAnV Till: FIFTEENTH. 

Richard II. 

Act. the writers who have transmitted to us the history 
(II Hieliard, composed their works during the reign of the 
Lancastrian princes; and candour requires, that we should 
not give entire credit to the reproaclies which have been 
thrown upon his memory. But, after making all proper 
abatements, he still appears to have been a weak ]>rince, 
and unfit for government; less for want of natural parts 
and cajiacity, than of solid judgment and good edu¬ 
cation. 

He was violent in his temper, profuse in his expenses, 
fond of idle show and magnificence, devoted to favourites, 
and addicted to pleasure; passions, all of them the most 
inconsistent with a prudent economy, and consequently 
dangerous in a limited and mixed government. Had he 
possessed the talents of gaining, and still inoro of over¬ 
awing his great barons, he might have escaped all the 
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mis/ortunes of his reign; and been allowed to carry much 
further his oppressions over his people, if he really were 
guilty of any, without their daring to rebel or even mur¬ 
mur against him. But when the grandees were tempted 
by his want of prudence and vigour, to resist his authority, 
and execute the most violent enterprises upon him, he was 
naturally' led to seek fur au opportunity of retaliation; 
justice was neglected; the lives of the chief nobility sacri- 
iiced; and all these evils seem to have proceeded more 
from a settled design of establishing arbitrary power, than 
from the insolence of victory, and tlie necessities of the 
king's situation. 

The manners indeed of the age were the chief sources 
of such violence; laws, which were feebly executed in 
peaceable times, lost all their authority in public convul¬ 
sions. Both parties were alike guilty; or if any did'er- 
ence may be remarked between them, we shall And the 
authority of the crown, being more legal, was commonly 
carried to less desperate extremities than wiui tliat of the 
aristocracy. 

Richard II. was starved or murdered in prison, after 
having been dethroned, A. D. 1899, in tlie Mth year of 
Ills age, and the 23d of his reign. Hume. 


FEBRUARY THE SIXTEENTH. 

; On Vulgarity. 

K VULGAR, ordinary way of thinking, acting, or speak¬ 
ing, implies a low education, and a habit of low company. 
Young people contract it at school, or among servants, 
witli whom they are too often used to converse; but, after 
they frequent good company, they must want attention 
and observation vciy much if they do not lay it quite 
aside; and indeed, if tliey do not, good company will 
be very apt to lay aside them. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous; eager and im- 
petuoais about trifles; he suspects himself to be slighted ; 
tliinks every thing that is said is meant at him: if the com¬ 
pany happen to laugh, he is persuaded they laugh at him; 
he grows angry, and says something very impertinent, by 
showing what he calls a proper spirit. 

A man of fashion does not suppose himself to be the 
principal object of the thoughts, looks, or words of the 
company; and never suspects that he is either slighted or 
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laughed at, unless he is conscious that he deserves it.' He 
is never velicment and eager about trifles; and wherever 
they are concerned, rather acquiesces than wrangles. 

A vulgar man's conversation turns chiefly upon himself 
his domestic attairs, his servants, and the little anecdotes 
of the neighbourhood ; all which he relates with an em* 
phasis as interesting matters. 

Vulgarism in latiguagc is the next and distinguishing 
characteristic of bad company and bad education. A man 
of fashion avoids with care all proverbial expressions, and 
trite sayings, which arc the flowers of the rhetoric of a vul¬ 
gar man. He has also some favourite word, which, for 
the sake of using often, he commonly abuses. Such as 
vastly angry, vastly kind, vastly handsome, and x’ostl^ ugl}'- 
He sometimes, too, affects hard words by w'ay of orna¬ 
ment, which he always mangles. A man of fashion uses 
neither favourite words nor hard words ; but takes great 
care to speak very correctly and grammatically. 

An awkward address, ungraceful attitudes and actions, 
'oudly proclaim low education and low company; for it 
IS impossible to suppose that a man can have frequented 
good company, without having acquired something of 
their air and motions. The very accoutrements of a man 
of fashion, are grievous incumbrances to a vulgar man. 
He is at a loss what to do with his hut, when it is not 
upon his head: his clothes fit him so ill, and constrain 
him so much, that he seems rather their prisoner than their 
proprietor. He presents himself in company like a cri¬ 
minal in a court ol' justice ; his very air condemns him ; 
and people of fashion will no more connect themselves 
With the one, than people of character will with tire 
other. Chesterfield. 


FEBRUARY THE SEVENTEENTH. 

On Good-Breeding 

'Good-breeding has been justly defined to be the 
result of much good sense, some gtmd-nature, and a 
little self-denial. Taking this for granted, it is astonish¬ 
ing to me, tliat any one who has good sense and good¬ 
nature, can essentially fail in good-breeding. 

Good manners are, to particular societies, what good 
morals are to society in general, — their cement and their 
security. The immoral man, who invades another's 
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projierty, is justly hanged for it; and the ill-bred man, 
who' by his ill manners, invades and disturbs the <juiot 
and comforts of private life, is by common consent us 
justly banished society. For my own part, 1 really 
think, next to the consciousness of iloing a good action, 
that of doing a civil one is the most pleasing; and the 
epithet which I should covet the most, next to that of 
Aristides, would be that of well-bred. 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in the respect 
which they should show to those whom they acknowledge 
to be infinitely their superiors : such as crowned heads, 
princes, and ]>ublic persons of distinguished and eminent 
posts. It is the manner of showing this respect which is 
different. The man of fashion, and of the world, ex¬ 
presses it in its fullest extent; hut naturally, easily, and 
without concern: whereas a man who is not used to keeji 
good company, expresses it awkwardly ; we see that In¬ 
is used to it, and that it costs him a great (Uial: hot I 
never saw the worst-bred man living guilty of lolling, 
whistling, scratching his head, and such indecencies, in 
companies that he respected. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make part 
of them, is, for the time at least, sujtposed to be upon a 
footing of equality with the rest; and consequently, as 
there is no one principal object of aw'c and rttspect, people 
arc a-pt to take a greater latitude is their behaviour, and 
to be less upon their guard: and so they may, provided it 
be w'ithin certain bounds, which are upon no occasum to 
be transgressed. But, upon these occasions, though no 
one is entitled to distinguished marks of respect, everj- 
one claims, and very justly, every mark of civility and 
good-breeding. Ease is allowed, but carelessness and 
negligence are strictly forbidden. If a man accost you, 
and talk to you ever so dully, or frivolously, it is worse 
than rudeness, it is brutality, to show him, by a manifest 
inattention to what he says, that you think him a fool or 
a blockhead, and not worth hearing. 

Neither must you ever usurp to yourself those conve¬ 
niences and gratifications which are of common right 
such as the best places, tlie best dishes, &c.; but, on the 
contrary, always decline them yourself, and offer them to 
others; who, in their turns, will otter them to you: so 
that, upon the whole, you wilL. in yo;ir turn, enjoy your 
share of the common right. 

There is a third sort of good-breeding, in which people 
arc the most apt to fail- from a very mistaken notion, that 
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ihfy caimot fail at all. I uieaii with regard (o our must 
familiar friends and acquaintances, or those who really 
are our inferiors ; and tliere, undoubtedly, a greater de¬ 
gree of case is not only allowed, but proper, and contri¬ 
butes much to the comforts of a private social life. 

But ease and freedom have their bounds, which must 
by no means be violated. A certain degree of negligence 
and carelessness becomes injurious and insulting, from the 
real or supposed inferiority of tlie persons; and that 
delightful liberty of conversation among a few friends is 
soon .destroyed, as liberty often has been, by being carried 
to licentiousness. The most familiar and intimate liabitudcs, 
connections, and friendships, require a degree of good- 
breeding, both to preserve and cement them. The best 
of us have our bad sides ; and it is as imprudent as it is 
ill-bred to exhibit them. Chesterfiei.d 


FEBUUARY THE EIGHTEF.NTH. 

The Advantages af Devoliun. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

A DEVOTIONAL spirit, united to good sense and a clieer- 
ful temper, gives that steadiness to virtue, which it always 
wants when produced and supjiorted by good natural dis¬ 
positions only. It corrects and humanizes those consti¬ 
tutional vices, which it is not able entirely to subdue ; and 
though it too often fails to render men perfectly virtuous, 
it preserves them from becoming utterly abandoned. It 
has, besides, the most favourable influence on all the pas¬ 
sive virtues; it gives a softness imd sensibility to the heart, 
and a mildness and gentleness to the manners; but above 
all, it produces an universal charity and love to mankind, 
however dift'erent in station, country, or religion. 

There is a sublime, yet tender melancholy, almost the 
common attendant on genius, which is too apt to degene¬ 
rate into gloom and disgust with the world. Devotion is 
admirably calculated to sooth this disposition, by insen¬ 
sibly leading the mind, w-hile it seems to indulge it, to 
those prospects w'liich calm every murmur of discontent, 
and diliusc a cheerfulness over die darkest hours of human 
life. 

Persons in the pride of high health and spirits, who arc 
keen in the pursuits of pleasure, interest, or ambition, have 
cither no ideas on the subject, or treat it as the enthusiasm 
of a weak mind. But Uiis real'y shows great narrowness 
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of understanding; a very little reflection and acquaint* 
ance with nature might teach them on how precarious a 
foundation their boasted independence on religion is built; 
the thousand nameless accidents that may destro}' it; and 
though for some years they should escape these, yet that 
time must impair the greatest vigour of health ant’ spirits, 
and deprive them of all those objects, for which only, at 
present, they think life worth enjoying. It should seem, 
therefore, very necessary to secure some permanent 
object, some real support to the mind, to cheer the soul, 
when all others shall have lost their influence. 

The greatest inconvenience, indeed, that attends devo¬ 
tion, is its taking such a vast hold of the affections, as 
sometimes threatens the extinguishing of every other ac¬ 
tive principle of the mind. For, when the devotional spirit 
falls in with a melancholy temper, it is too apt to depress 
the mind entirely, to sink it to the weakest superstition, 
and to produce a total retirement and abstraction from 
the world, and all the duties of life. Ghegoby. 


FEBRUARY THE KINETEESTH. 

OJ our Earth. 

The planet which we inhabit has its peculiar privileges 
beyond the rest that depend upon the Sun for their support. 
Less distant from the great luminary than Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Mars ; less parched than Venus and Mercury, which 
are more near to the violence of his power ; the Earth 
seems in a peculiar manner to share the bounty of the 
Creator: it is not therefore without reason, that men con¬ 
sider themselves its the favoured objects of his providence 
and regard. 

Beside that motion round the Sun, the circuit of which 
ijtperfurmed in a year, the Earth has another upon its own 
which it (tertorms in twenty-four hours. Thus, like 
a chariot-wheel, it has a compound motion ; for, while it 
goes forward on its journey, it is still turning upon its 
own centre. From the first of these two caiuses, the pro¬ 
gression forward, arise the grateful vicissitudes of the sea¬ 
sons ; from the second, the rotation on the axis, that ol 
-day and night. Both motions cause the fall of bodies 
towards the centre of the Earth. 

Tile -rotundity of the Earth may be proved from the 
phenomenon exhibited by two ships meeting at sea; the 
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suninpits of the masts of each are the first parts tiiscovilred 
by both, the under parts being hidden by tlie convexity 
»f the globe, which rises between them. 

The Earth is ninety-five millions of miles from the Sun, 
and it moves round the Sun in tlirce hundred and sixty- 
five days five hours and forty-nine minutes. It travels in 
this annual orbit at tlie rate of68,000 miles an hour; which 
motion, though 140 times as swifi as that of a cannon¬ 
ball, is little more than half the velocity of tlie planet 
Mercury in his orbit. 

AS the Earth receives light and motion from the Sun, 
so it derives much of its warmth and power of vegetation 
from the same source. lJut the different parts of the Earth 
partake of these advantages in very different proportions, 
and the extremes of our globe seem equally unfitted for 
the comforts and conveniences of life. The imaginatios 
may find an awful pleasure in contemplating the irightfii 
precipices of Greenland, or the luxurious verdure of Africa, 
yet true happiness can be found only in the more mode¬ 
rate climates, where the gifts of Nature may be enjoyea 
without incurring danger in obtaining them. 

Wlien we take a slight survey of the surface of our 
globe, a thousand objects oflcr themselves, which, though 
long known, still demand our attention. The most ob¬ 
vious beauty is the verdant covering of the earth, formed 
by a happy mixture of herbs and trees of various magni¬ 
tudes and uses. TTie more awful and magnificent objects 
are, tlie mountain rising above the clouds; the wide-spread 
river increasing as it runs, and losing itself at l.'tst in the 
ocean; and the mighty ocean, spreading its immense sheiv 
of waters over one half of the globe, swelling and subsiding 
at well-known intervals, and forming a <-onminnic:ition 
between the most distant parts of the Etirth. We arc next 
presented with the great irregularities of nature: the 
burning mountain, the unfathomable cavern, the headlong 
cataract, and the rapid whirlpool. 

If we descend below the surface of the globe, we per¬ 
ceive the earth lying in regular beds or strata, placed one 
over another like the leaves of a book, or the coats of an 
onion. Above it we find a transparent atmosphere, that 
turns with its motion, and surrounds it on every side. To 
this atmosphere we arc indebted for the twilight, that 
softens the transition from broad day to total darkness: 
the genial showers tliat promote vegetation; and tlie cool¬ 
ing breezes that contribute to our health and conUbrt. 



FEBRUARY THE TWEKTIETH. 


Ancient Rome. 

The city of Rome, as well as its inhabitants, was in the 
beginning rude and unadorned. Tliose old rough soldiers 
looked on the effects of the politer arts as things fit only 
for an effeminate people; as too apt to soften and unnerve 
men; and to take from that martial temper and ferocity, 
which they encouraged so much and so universally in tlic 
infancy of their state. 

Their houses were only a covering for them, and a de¬ 
fence against bad weather. These sheds of theirs were 
more like the retreats of wild beasts, than the habitations 
of men: and were rather flung together as cliancc led 
them, than formed into regular streets and openings. 
Their walls were half mud, and their roofs pieces of wood 
stuck together: nay, even this was an after improvement; 
for in the time of Romulus their houses were covered only 
with straw. 

If they had any thing that was finer than ordinar}', it 
was generally employed in setting oil’ the temples of their 
gods; and when these began to he furnished with statues, 
of which they had none till long after Numa’s time, they 
were probably more fit to inspire terror than delight; and 
seemed rather formed so as to be horrible enough to strike 
an awe into diosc who worshipped them, than handsome 
enough to invite any one to look upon them for pleasure. 
Their design, I suppose, was answerable to their materials; 
and if their gods were of earthenware, they were reckoned 
better than ordinary; for many of them were chopped 
out of wood. 

One of the chief ornaments in those times, both of the 
temples and private houses, consisted in their ancient tro¬ 
phies ; which were trunks of trees cleared of tlicir branches, 
and so formed into a rough kind of posts. These were 
loaded with the weapons they had taken in war; and you 
may easily conceive what sort of ornaments these posts 
must make, when half decayed by time, and hung about 
with old rusty arms besmeared with the blood of their 
enemies. 

Rome was not then that beautiful Rome, the very ruins 
of which at this day are sought after with so much plea¬ 
sure: it was a town which carried an air of terror in its 
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appearance; and which made people shudder whenever 
they first entered witliin its gates. Spence. 


FEBRUARY THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

Henry IV. 

The great popularity which Henry enjoyed before he 
attained the crown, and which had so much aided him in 
the actpiisition of it, was entirely lost many years before 
the end of his reign; and he governed the people more by 
terror than affection, more by his own policy than their 
sense of duty and allegiance. 

When men came to reflect, in cold blood, on the crimes 
which l(;d him to the tlirone, and the rebellion against hi-s 
prince; the deposition of a lawful king; the exclusion of 
the true heir; the murder of his sovereign and near rela¬ 
tion; these were such enormities as drew on him the 
hatred of his subjects, sanctified all the rebellions against 
him, and made the executions, though not remarkably 
severe, which he found necessary for the niaintemmcc of 
Ills authority, appear cruel as well as iniquitous to his 
(leople. 

Yet, without jirctending to apologise for these crimes, 
which must ever be held in detestation, it may be re¬ 
marked, that he was insensibly led into this blameable con¬ 
duct by a train of incidents, which few men jiossess virtue 
mough to withstand. 1’he injustice with which his pre 
iecessor hail treated him, in first condemning him to ba¬ 
nishment, and then despoiling him of his patrimony, made 
him naturally think of revenge, and of recovering his lost 
rights; the headstrong zeal of the people hurried him 
into the throne; the care ol' his own security, as well as 
his ambition, made him an usurper; and the steps have 
always been so few between the prisons of princes and 
their gravc.s, that we need not wonder that Richard's fate 
was no exception to the general rule. 

All these considerations made the king's situation, if he 
retained any sense of virtue, very much to be lamented; 
and the inquietude with which he possessed his envied 
greatness, and the remorse by which, it is said, he was 
continually haunted, rendered him an object of our pity, 
even when seated upon the throne. 

But it must be owned, that his prudence, vigilaitce, and 
foresight, in maintaining his power, were uduiirabie: his 
command of temper remarkable ^ his courage, both mili- 
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tary and political, without blemish: and he possessed 
many qualities which fitted him for his high station, and 
which rendered his usurpation of it, though pernicious in 
aftertimes, rather salutary during his own reign to the 
English nation. 

Henry IV. died in lilS, aged 43. 


FEBRUARY THE TW'ENTY-SECOND. 

Liberty and Despotism. 

Oh liberty! thou goddess heav’nly bright, 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight; 

Eternal pleasures in thy proseuee reign. 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 

Eas’d of her load, subjection grows more light. 

And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight; 

'I’hou inak’st tlie gloomy face of Nature gay, 

Giv’st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery ! still Uiou 
art a bitter draught: and though thousands in all ages 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter 
on that account. 

It is thou, liberty, thrice sweet and gracious goddess, 
whom ail, in public or in private, worship; whose taste is 
grateful, and ever will be so till Nature herself shall 
change. — No tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or 
chcmic pow'er turn thy sceptre into iron. — With thee to 
smile upon him as he ears his crust, the swain is as happy 
as his monarch. Gracious heaven! grant me but healui, 
thou great Bestower of it, and give me but this fair god¬ 
dess as my companion ; and shower down thy coronets, if 
it seem good to tliy Divine providence, upon those heads 
which are aching for them. 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close to roy table; and 
leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to my¬ 
self the miseries of despotism. I was in a right frame for 
it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I fancied a single captive; and having first shut him up 
in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of his 
grated door to take his picture.—I beheld his body half 
wasted away with long expectation and confinement, and 
felt what kind of sickness of the heart it was which arises 
from hope deferred. 



Upon looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish; —r in 
thirty years the western breeze had not once fanned his 
blood — lie had no sun, no moon, in all that time — nor 
had the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his 
lattice. His children — but here ray heart began to 
bleed, and I was forced to go on with another part of the 
portrait. He was sitting upon the ground upon a little 
straw, in the furthest corner of his dungeon, which was 
alternately his chair and bed ; a little calendar of small 
sticks was laid at tlic head, notched all over with the 
dismul days and nights he had passed there — He had 
one of these little sticks in his hand, and with a rusty 
nail he was etching another day of misery to add to the 
heap. 

As I darkened the little light he had, lie lifted up a 
hopeless 03 0 towiirds the door, then cast it down —shook 
his head and went on with his work of affliction. I heard 
his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to lay 
his little stick upon the bundle—he gave a deep sigh — 

I saw the iron enter into his soul —1 burst into tears—I 
could not susUiin the picture of conlinenient which my 
iincy had drawn. Sterns • 


FEBRfARY THE TWKNTy-THIRD. 

The Follif nf Amlhiitn exposed—in the Speech erf the 
Sci/thian AiiiLaiendors to Alexander the Great, 

If your person were as gigantic as your desires, tlie 
world would not contain you. Your right hand would 
touch the east, and your left the west at the same time: 
you grasp at more than you are equal to. From Europe 
you reach Asia ; from Asia you lay hold on Europe. And 
if you should con<iuer all mankind, you seem disposed to 
wage war with woods and snows, with rivers and wild 
beasts, and to attempt to subdue Nature. 

But have you considered the usual course of things ? 
have you reflected, that great trees arc many years in 
growing to their height, and are cut down in an hour ? 
It is foolish to think of the fruit only, without considering 
tlie height you have to climb to come at it. Take care 
lest, w’hile you strive to reach the top, you fall to die 
ground with the branches on which you have laid hold. 

Besides, what have you to do with the Scythians, or the 
Scythians with you ? We have never invaded Macedon, 
E 3 



78 Speech the Scythian AmUassaaors to Atexanaer. 

why should you attack Scythia? You pretend to be 
the punisher of robbers; and are yourself the general 
robber of mankind. You have taken Lydia; you have 
seized Syria; you are master of Persia; you have subdued 
the Bactrians, and attacked India; all tin's will not satisfy 
you, unless you lay your greedy and insatiable hands upon 
our docks and our herds. 

But have you forgotten how long the eoiu|uest of the 
Bactrians detained you ? '^^’hile you were subduing them, 
the Sogdians revolted. Your victories serve to no other 
purpose, than to find you employment by jwoducing new 
wars; for the business of every conquest is twofold; to 
win, and to preserve; and though you maybe the greatest 
of warriors, you must expect that the nations you coiuiiier 
will endeavour to shake otf the yoke as fast as possible; 
for what people choose to be under foreign dominion ? 

If you will cross the Tanai's j'ou may travel over Scy- 
diia, and observe how extensive a territory we inhabit. 
But to conquer us, is quite anotlier business: you will find 
us, at one time, too nimble for your pursuit; and at an¬ 
other time, when you think we are fled far enough from 
you, you will have us surprise you in your camp : for the 
Scythians attiick with no less vigour than they' flee. It 
will therefore be your wisdom to keep with strict atten¬ 
tion what you have gained ; catching at more, you may 
lose what you have. We have a proverbial saying in 
Scythia, that fortune has no feet, and is furnished only 
with hands to distribute her capricious favours, and with 
fins to elude the grasp of those to whom she has been 
bountiful. 

You give y'ourself out to be a god, the son of Jupiter 
Ammon: it suits the character of a god to bestow favours 
on mortids, not to de)>rive them of what they have. But 
if you be no god, reflect on the precarious condition of 
humanity'. You will thus show more wisdom, than by 
dwelling on those subjects which have puffed up your 
pride, and made you forget y'ourself. 

You see how little you are likely to gain by attempting 
the conquest of Scythia. On the other hand, you may, 
if you please, have in us a valuable alliance. We com¬ 
mand tlie borders of both Europe and Asia. There is 
notliing between us and Bactria but the river Tana'is; and 
our territory extends to Tliracc, which, as we have heard, 
borders on Maccdon. If you decline attacking us in a 
tmstile manner, you may have our friendship. Nations 
'll^ch have never been at war are on an equal footing; 
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but it is in vain that cunfidunco is re]>used in a conquered 
peoplfc ; there can be no sincere i'ricndsliip between the 
oppressors and the oppressed ; even in ])eace, the latter 
think themselves entitled to the rights of war against the 
former. 

We will, if you think good, enter into a treaty with 
you, according to our manner, which is not by signing, 
sealing, and taking the gods to witness, us is tlie Grecian 
custom; but by doing actual services. The Scythians 
are not used to promise, but perfitrin without |)romising. 
Andjhey think an appetU to the gods superfluous, be¬ 
cause tnose who have no regard for tlie esteem of men 
will not hc' itatc to oBend the gods by perjury. 

You may therclbie consider with yourselii whether you 
had better have a people of such a character, and so 
situated as to have it in their power either to serveyou or 
to annoy you, according as you treat them for allies or 
for enemies. Q. Cuktjus. 


FEBRUABY THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

On the Choice of Company. 

That we may be known by our company, is a truth 
become proverbial, llie omls we have to serve may, 
indeed, occasion us to be often with the persons whom 
we by no means resemble^ or, ibe place in which we arc 
settled keeping us at a distance from otlicrs, if we will 
converse at all, it must be with some whose manners we 
least ajjprove. But when w'c have our choice; when, if 
we like the company of the wise and considerate, we may 
have it; that we then court the one, and shun the other, 
seems as full ajtroof as we well can give, that, if wc avoid 
vice, it is not from the sense we have of tlie antiableness 
of virtue. 

For many years of our life we arc forming ourselves 
upon what wc observe in those about us. Wc learn not 
only their phrases but tlieir manners. Tlie civility and 
courtesy, which in a well-ordered family arc constantly 
seen by its younger members, fail not to influence their 
deiiortment, and whatever their natural vulgarity may¬ 
be, will dispose them to check its appearance. Let the 
descendant of the meanest cottager be placed from his in¬ 
fancy where he perceives every one mindful of decorum ; 
the marks of his extraction are soon obliterated; at least 
B ‘t 



his carriage does not discover it. And were the heir of a 
dukedom to be continually in the kitchen or stable, the 
young lord would soon be recognised only by his clothes 
and title; in otlier respects he might be men for the son 
of the groom or the scullion. 

Nor is the disposition to imitate confined to childhood: 
when this is past, the man continues to take his colours 
from those he is near; he copies their appearance; he 
seldom is what the use of his reason, or what his own 
inclinations, would make him. 

An aircicnt historian, mentioning the laws wliicli Cha- 
rondas gave the Tliurians, says: “ He enacted a law with 
reference to an evil, on which former lawgivers had not 
animadverted; that of keeping bad company. As he 
conceived that the morals of the good were sometimes 
quite ruined by their dissolute acquaintance; that vice 
was apt, like an infectious disease, to spread itself and 
extend its contagion ; he expressly enjoined, that none 
should engage in any intimacy or familiarity with im¬ 
moral persons; appointed that an accusation might be ex- 
liibitcd for keeping bud company ; and laid a heavy fine 
on such as were convicted of it.” 

Tile impression made on us b 3 ' what we hear, is usually 
much stronger than that received by us from what we 
read. That which passes in our usual intercourse is 
listened to without fatiguing us: each then taking his 
turn in speaking, our attention is kept awake ; we mind 
throughout what is said, while we are at libert y to express 
our own sentiments of it, to confirm, or object to it; ta 
hear any part of it repeated, or to ask what questions we 
please concerning it. Discourse is an upjilication to our 
eyes as well as ears; and the one organ is here so far 
assistant to the other, tliat it greatlj- increases the force 
of what is transmitted to our minds by it. The air and 
action of the speaker give no small importance to his 
words ; and the very tone of his voice adds weight to his 
reasoning. 

That bad companions will make us as bad tis themselves, 
I do not absolutely affirm. When we arc not kept from 
their vices by our principles, we may be by our consti¬ 
tutions ; we may be less profligate than they, by being 
more cowardly ; but what 1 advance as certain is, that we 
cannot be safe among them, and tliat they will in some 
degree, and may in a very great one, hurt our morals. 
Pythagoras, before he admitted any one into his school, 
'i^^ired who were his intimates, justly concluding, that 
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On thf Study of the Holy Scriptures. 

they lyho could choose immoral companions would not-be 
much profited by his instructions. Dean Bolton. 


PEBKUARY THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

On the Study of the Holy Scriptures. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The great laws of morality are written in our hearts, 
and may be discovered by reason; but our reason is of 
slow growth, and very unequally dispensed to different 
persons, liable to error, and confined within very narrow 
limits in all. 11', therefore, God have vouchsai'ed to grant 
a particular revelation of his will, it becomes us to receive 
his precepts with the deepest reverence; to love and prize 
them above all things; and to study them constantly, 
with an earnest desire to confirm our thoughts, words, 
and actions to them. 

As you advance in years and understanding, you will be 
able to extiminc for yourself the evidences of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, and bo convinced, on rational grounds, of its 
Divine authority. At present, such inquiries would de¬ 
mand more study, and greater powers of reasoning, than 
your age admits'. It is your ])art., therefore, till you are 
capable of understanding the ])roofs, to believe j'our 
parents and teachers, that the Holy Scriptures contain a 
true history of facts, a true recital of the laws given by 
God to Moses, and of the precepts of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour, delivered from his own mouth to his disciples, 
and repeated and enlarged upon in the edifying epistles of 
his apostles. 

'Jltis sacred volume must be the rule of your life. In it 
you will find all truths necessary to he believetl; and plain 
and easy directions for the practice of every duty. Your 
Bible then must be your chief study and delight; but as 
it contains many various kinds of writing, some parts ob¬ 
scure and difficult of interpretation, others plain and in¬ 
telligible to the meanest capacity, 1 would chiefly recons- 
niend to your frequent perusal such parts of the sacred 
writings as are most adapted to your understanding, and 
most necessary for your instruction. 

Our Saviour’s precepts were spoken to the common 
people among the Jews; and were therefore given in a 
manner easy to be understood, and equally striking and 
instructive to the learned and unlearned; for the most 
ignorant may comprehend tliem, while the wisest must be 
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charmed and awed by the beautiful and majestic simplicity 
with which they arc expressed. Of the same kind are the 
ten commandments, delivered by God to Moses; which, 
as they were designed for universal laws, are worded in 
the most concise and simple manner, yet with a majesty 
tltat commands our utmost reverence. 

I think you will receive great pleiisurc, as well as im¬ 
provement, from the historical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; provided you read tliem as a history, in a regular 
course, and keep tlie tlircadof it in your mind, as you go 
on. 1 know of none, true or fictitious, that is equally 
wonderful, interesting, and affecting; or that is told in so 
short and simple a manner as tliis, which is, of all histo¬ 
ries, tile most authentic. CiiAroxE. 


FEBttUARy THE TWESTY-SIXTII. 

The Grotto of' Anliparos. 

Of all tlie subterraneous caverns now known, the grotto 
of Antiparos, an inconsiderable island in the Archipelago, 
is the most remarkable, as well for its extent as for the 
beaiity of its .sparry incrustations. This celebrated ca¬ 
vern was first explored by an Italian traveller, in the 
seventeenth century. 

Having been informed, says he, by the natives of Paros, 
that in the little island of Antiparos, which lies about two 
miles from the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen at 
the mouth of a cavern, the French consul and myself re¬ 
solved to pay it a visit. 

After we had landed on the island, and walked about 
four miles through the midst of beautiful plains and sloping 
woodlands, we at length came to a little hill, on the side 
of which yawned a horrible cavern, that by its gloom 
struck us with terror, and almost repressed curiosity.— 
Recovering the first surprise, however, he entered boldly; 
and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when the sup¬ 
posed statue of the giant presented itself to our view. We 
quickly perceived, that what the ignorant natives had beet 
tersified at as a giant, was nothing more than a sparry coi» 
cretion formed by the water dropping from the roof of the 
cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure, which their 
fears had transformed into a monster. 

Incited by this extraordinar}' appearance, we were in¬ 
duced to proceed still further into this subterranean abode 
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As wp proceeded, new wonders offered themselves; the 
spars, iormed into trees and shrubs, presented a kind of 
petrified grove; some white, some green, and all receding 
in due perspective. They struck us with the more amaze¬ 
ment, iis we knew them to he mere productions of Nature, 
who, hitherto in solitude, had in her playful moments 
dressed the scene as if for her own amusement. 

We had yet seen but a few of the wonders of the place, 
and were introduced only into the portico of this amazing 
temple. In one corner of this half-illuminated recess, 
there appeared an opening about three feet wide, which 
seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and which one of 
the natives assured us contained nothing more than a re¬ 
servoir of water. Upon this information, we made an 
experiment by throwing down some stones, which rum¬ 
bling along the side of the descent for some time, the sound 
seemed at last quashed in a bed of water. 

Our candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be pre- 
.sented with a more glittering or a more magnificent scene. 
TIk! whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as 
glass, yet hard as marble. The eye could scarcely reach 
the lofty and noble ceiling; the sides were regularly formed 
of spars, and the whole presented the idea of a superb 
theatre, illuminateil by an immense profusion of lights. 
Tile floor consisted of solid marble, and in several places 
magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other objects, 
appeared, as if nature had designed to mock the curions 
productions of art. Our voices upon speaking or singing, 
were redoubled to an astonishing loudness; and upon the 
firing of a gun, the noise and reverberations were almost 
deafening. 

In the midst of this grand amphitheatre rose a con¬ 
cretion of about fifteen feet high, that in some measure 
resembled an altar; and we caused mass to be cele¬ 
brated there. — ITie beautiful columns that shot up round 
the altar appeared like candlesticks; and many other 
natural objects represented the customary ornaments of 
this rite. 

Below even this spacious grotto tlicre seemed another 
cavern, down which I ventured with my former mariner, 
and descended about fifty paces by means of a rope. I at 
last arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the 
bottom appeared different from ftiat of the amphitheatre, 
being composed of some clay, yielding to the pressure, 
and mto which I thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. 
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In this, however, as above, nimibcrs of the most beau¬ 
tiful crystals were foniied; one of which particularly ,re- 
sembk'd a table. 

Upon our egress from this amazing cavern, we per¬ 
ceived a Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth, but 
so obliterated by time that w-e could not read it distinctly. 
It seemed to import that one Antipater had come hither; 
but whether he penetrated into the depths of the cavern 
he does not think fit to inform us. This account of so 
beautiful and striking a scene may serve to give us sumo 
idea of the subterranean wonders of nature. 

J. Goldsmith. 


FEBRUARY THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Customs of various Nations in their itepasts. 

The Maldivian islanders eat alone. They retire to the 
most hidden parts of their houses, and draw down the 
cloths which serve as blinds to their windows, tliat they 
may eat unobserved. An absurd reason may be aliegeft 
for their misanthropical repast: tltey will never eat with 
one who is inferior to them in birtli, in riches, or dignity; 
and as it is a dilficult matter to settle this equality, they 
are condemned to lead this unsociable life. 

On the contrary, the inhabitants of the Philippines 
are remarkably sociable. Whenever one of them finds 
himself without a companion to partake of his meal, 
he runs till he meets with one; and, however keen his 
appetite may be, he ventures not to satisfy it without a 
guest. 

The tables of the rich Chinese shine with a beautiful 
varnish, and are covered with silk carpets very elegantly 
worked. The master of the house absents himself while 
his guests regale at his table with undisturbed revelry. 
They do not make use of plates, knives, or forks; but 
their food is served up in dishes, out of which they eat 
in common; and for tliis purpose every guest has two 
little ivory or ebony sticks, which he bandies very 
adroitly. 

The Otaheitans, who are lovers of society, and very 
gentle in tlicir manners, eat separate from each other. At 
the hour of repast the members of each family divide; two 
brothers, tn-o .sisters,^ and even husband and wife, parents 
lllnd children, have each their respective basket. They 
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|i!a!.'e !!i'.’;;iK;-lvc>s at tin* illstancc of two or throe yfirds 
froai each otlior, they turn their backs, and take their 
I'.’.cal in prolbuiul silence. 

,\nion" the p-ea!er part of the American Indians, the 
host is continually on I he watch to solicit his visitors to 
eat, but touches nothinff himself. In Now I'Vance the host 
wt'arics himself with sinj'inj; to divert the company while 
they oat. 

The Tartars pull a man by the oar, to press him to 
drink; and they continue tormenting him, till he opens 
his mouth: they then clap their hands and dance before 
him. 

No customs seem more ri<licul',nis than those practised 
by a Kamtselialdalo, when he wishes to make anotlier his 
friend. He first invites him to oat. The host and his 
guest then strip themselves in a hu'.. which is heated to an 
uncomnu'u dogri'e. AVhilo tiie guest devours the food 
sot before him, the other is eim'inualty stirring tlie fire 
The stranger must bear the excess of the heat as well as 
the repast. He vomits ten times before be will yieW.. 
At length he purchases a respite by a present of clothes 
or dogs; for his host threatens to heat tlie hut, and oblige 
him to eat till hi* dies. The stranger has the right of re¬ 
taliation allowed him. and the ho.st passes through the 
same ceremonies in Ihc hut of the stranger, .‘'hould the 
host refuse to accept the invitation of his guest, the 
stranger would return and inhabit his hut, til! he had ob¬ 
tained hack the presents so singularly extorted from him. 

It is said, that this extraordinary custom is used as a 
trial of the constancy and firmtsess of the person whose 
friendship is sought. The Kamtschatdale, who is at the 
expense of the first repast, is desirous to know* whether the 
stranger have strength to endure pain with him, and gene¬ 
rosity enough to share with him some part of his property* 
and in his turn he shows with what degree of fortitude he 
can defend his friend. Thus the most singular customs 
among unpolished nations would probably appear, however 
absurd in their form, to have a moral tendency, if the»- 
could always be investigated by the eye of the philosopne' 


FEBRUARY TIIE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Advantages of a Tastefor the Beauties if Nature. 
That perception and sensibility to beauty, which, when 
cultivated and improved, we term taste, is most general 



and uniform with respect to those oJtjccts which are not 
liable to variation from accident, caprice, or fashion. *rhe 
verdant dawn, the shady grove, the variegated landscape, 
the boundless ocean, and the starry lirinaineut, are con¬ 
templated with pleasure by every beholder. But tlie 
emotions of different spectators, tliough similar in kind, 
differ widely in degree: for, to relish with full delight the 
enchanting scenes ot nature, the mind must be uncor¬ 
rupted by avarice, sensuality, or ambition; quick in hei 
sensibilities, elevated in her sentiments, and devout in her 
affections. 

If this enthusiasm were cherished by each individual, in 
tliat degree which is consistent with the indispensable duties 
of his station, tlie felicity of human life would be consider¬ 
ably augmented. From this source the refined and vivid 
pleasures of the imagination are almost entirely derived. 
The elegant arts owe tlieir choicest beauties to a taste for 
die contemplation of nature. Painting and sculpture are 
express imitations of visible objects: and where would be 
the charms of poetry, if divested of the imagery and embel¬ 
lishments which she borrows from rural scenes? Painters 
statuaries, and poets, therefore, arc always ambitious to 
acknowledge themselves the pupils of nature: and, as 
their skill increases, they grow more and more delighted 
with every view of the animal and vegetable world. 

The scenes of nature contribute powerfully to inspire 
that serenity which heightens their beauties, and is neces¬ 
sary to our full enjoyment of them. By a secret sympathy, 
the soul catches the harmony which she contemplates; 
and the frame within assimilates itself to that without. In 
this state of sweet composure, we become susceptible of 
virtuous impressions from almost every surrounding object. 
The patient ox is viewed with generous complacency; the 
guileless sheep with pity; and the playful lamb with 
emotions of tenderness and love. We rejoice with the 
horse in his liberty and exemption from toil, while he 
ranges at large through enamelled pastures. We are 
charmed with the songs of birds, soothed with the buzz 
of insects, and pleased with the sportive motion of 
fishes, because these are expressions of enjoyment; and, 
having felt a common interest in the gratifications of 
inferior beings, we shall be no longer indifferent to their 
sufferings, or become wantonly instrumental in producing 
them. 

But the taste for natural beauty is subservient to higher 
purposes than those which have been enumerated. The 
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cultivation of it not only refines and humanises, but dig- 
nififes and exalts the aftcctiuns. It elevates tlieni to tlie 
admiration and love of tliat ISeing, who is the author oi 
all that is fair, sublime, and good in tlie creation. Scep¬ 
ticism and irreligion are hardly compatible with the sensi¬ 
bility of heart which arises from a just, and lively relish of 
the wisdom, harmony, and order subsisting in the world 
around us. Kniotions of piety must spring up spontane¬ 
ously in the bosom that is in unison with all animated 
nature. Actuated by this beneficial and divine insjiir- 
ation, man finds a fane in every grove; and, glowing with 
devout fervour, lie joins his song to the universal chorus, 
or muses the jiraise of the Almighty in more expressive 
silence. Pbrcival. 


MABCH THE FIHST. 

Natural Phenomena of the Month (f March 

The great operations of Nature during this month seem 
to be, to ilry up the superabundant moisture of February, 
thereby preventing the roots and seeds from rutting in the 
earth, and gradually to bring forward the process of evo¬ 
lution in the swelling buds; while at the same time, by 
the wholesome severity of chilling blasts, they are.kept 
from a itreniature disclosure, which would expose their 
tender contents to injury from the yet unsettled season. 

The winds of March, boisterous and vehement to a pro¬ 
verb, are to be regarded, howfwer, as particularly useful 
to vegetation; for tliose years generally prove most fruit¬ 
ful, in which the pleasing appearances of spring are tlm 
most retarded. ITie importance of a dry season for getting 
the seed early and favourably into tlie ground is expressed 
in the old proverb, a bushel qfMarch dust is worth a king's 
ransom. 

The mellow note of the thrush, singing perched on the 
naked bough of some lofty tree, and the cooing of the 
ring-dove in the woods, are heard from tlie beginning of 
the month of March. The rooks also are now m motion, 
building and repairing their nests; and it is highly amusing 
to observe tlie tricks and artifices of tliis thievish tribe, 
some to defend, and others to plunder, the materials of 
their new habitations. These birds are accused of doing 
much injury to the farmer, by plucking up.the young 
corn, and other springing vegetables; but some are of 
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opinion, that tiiis mischief is fuiiy repaid 1)3' tlieir diji- 
genee in devourinjr tJie grubs of various insects, which, if 
suffered to come to maturit 3 ', would occiusion much greater 
damage. For this purpose, they are iVequently seen fol¬ 
lowing the plougli, or settling in flocks on newly turned-up 
lands. 

In the month of March, those birds which took refuge 
in our temperate climate from the rigour of the northern 
winters begin to leave us, and return to the countries 
where they were bred. ’Hte redwing, fleldfare, and wood¬ 
cock, are of this kind, and retire to spend their summer in 
Norway, Sweden, and other parts of the nortli of Europe. 
Frogs, which during winter lie in a torpid state at the 
bottom of ponds or ditches, now enlivened by the warmth 
of spring, rise in vast numbers to the surface of the water, 
and make themselves heard to a surprising distance by 
their croakings. Tliosc small but beautiful fish called 
smelts, or sparlings, proceed up the rivers in this montli 
in order to spawn; but they are of so tender a nature, tliat 
the least mixture of snow-water in the river drives them 
back to sea. 

One of the most agreeable tokens of our approach of 
spring is, tliat about the middle of the month of March 
bees venture out of their hives. These admirable and use¬ 
ful insects appear to be possessed of uncommon foresight 
of the weather; so that tlieir appearance in the morning 
may be reckoned a sure token of a fair da}'. As their 
food is the sweet juice to be found in the nectaries of 
flowers, their coming abroad is a certain sign tliat flowers 
are now to be met with. Tlie gardens are adorned with 
the yellow and purple crocus; and, toward the end of the 
month, primroses peep out beneath the hedges, while the 
most fragrant of all flowers, the violet, discovers itself by 
the perfume it imparts to the surrounding mr. The peach, 
the nectarine, the almond, apricot, and ^err 3 '-trees, come 
into full bud during this month; the sallow enlivens the 
hedges with its catkins full of yellow dust; and the leaves 
of the honey-suckle are nearly expanded. 

In the latter part of tlie month of March the equinox 
happens, when day and night are of an equal length all 
over the globe; or rather, when the sun is an equm time 
above and below the horizon: for the morning and even- 
ii^ twilight make apparent da^ considerably longer than 
night. tTiis takes place again in September. Tlie former 
is called the vernal, the latter the autumnal equinox. 

Aikin. 
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MARCH THE SECOKD. 

Destruction of the Alexandrian Library. 

The Alexandrian Librarj- was the most celebrated in 
the world. It was founded by Ptolemy Soter, in the new 
city of Alexandria, who assumed the sovereignty of Egypt 
on tlio death of Alexander, and augmented by his suc¬ 
cessors till it contained seven hundred thousand volumes. 
When Alexandria was besieged by .Julius Catsar, one part 
of it,’ with four hundred thousuiid volumes, was burned to 
ashes, (lleopatra added to the remainder two hundred 
thousand volumes from the Pergamean library given het 
by Marl; Antony ; and sub.sc(iuent additions made it more 
numerous than before. During the revolutions in the 
decline of the Homan empire it w’as often plundered, and 
again re[)!enisbed with books. 

When Alexandria wiis taken by the Mohammedans, 
.Amrou, their eommander, found there one Philoponus, a 
learned man ; tmd as Amrou was a lover of letters, the 
conversation of J’hiloponus highly delighted him. On a 
certain day when they were togetJier, Philoponus said to 
Amrou, You have visited all the re])ositories or public 
warehouses in .Alexandria, and you have scaled up things 
of every sort that are to be found in them. As to those 
things that may be useful toyou, I presume to say notliing 
but its to tilings of no service to you, some of tlieni per- 
hiips may be more suitable to me. 

And what is it that you waiiti' said Amrou.—Hie phi¬ 
losophical books, replied Philoponus, preserved in the 
royal libraries. — 'I'his, said Amrou, is a request upon 
which I ciinnot decide. You desire a thing whereon I 
dare issue no orders, till I have leave from Omar, the 
commander of the faithful. 

Letters were inimediately written to Omar by Amrou, 
infomiing him of what Philoponus had requested ; and an 
answer was returned by Omar to the following purport 
“ As to the books of which you have made mention, if 
there be in them what accords with the book of God," 
meaning the Koran, “ there is, without them, in the book 
of God all that is sidneieiit. 15ut if there be any thing in 
them repugnant to that book, we in no respect want 
them. I command you, therefore, to order them all to 
be destroyed.” 

Amrou, upon this, ordered them to be dispersed through 
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the baths warm. By this means, in the space of six 
months they were all coiisimied. 

Thus ended the celebrated Alexandrian library ; aiul 
thus began, if it did not begin sooner, the age of barba¬ 
rism and ignorance. Hakkis. 


MAltCIl THE TIIIIII). 

Advantages of good Elocution. 

Yorn very bad cnuncialion, my son, givc.s me- real 
concern; and 1 congratulate both you and myself, that 1 
was informed of it, as 1 hope in time to prevent it; and 
shall ever think myself, as hereafter you \iill, 1 am sure, 
think yourself, iiitinitely obliged to j<mr friend for in¬ 
forming me of it. 

if this ungraceful and disagreeable manner of speaking 
had, either by your negligence or mine, become habitual 
to you, as in a couple of years more it would have been, 
what a figure would you have made in company, or in a 
public assembly ! Who would have liked you in the one, 
or attended to you in the other ? Head what Cicero and 
Quinctilian .say'of enunciation, and obsterve what a stress 
they lay upon the gracefulness of it: nay, Cicero goes 
furtlter, aiid even maintains that a good figure is necessary 
for an orator ; and particularly that he must not be vastus, 
that is, overgrown and clumsy. He shows by it, that he 
knew mankind well, and knew the powers of an agreeable 
figure and a graceful maimer. 

Men are oftener led by tlie ears than by tlieir under¬ 
standings. The way to the heart is tlirough the senses: 
plea.se their eyes and their cars, and the work is half done. 
1 have frequently known a man’s fortune decided for ever 
by his first address. If it be pleasing, peo|>le arc hurried 
involuntarily into a persuasion tliat he has merit, which 
possibly he has not; as, on the other hand, if it be un¬ 
graceful, they are immediately prejudiced against him. 
and unwilling to allow him the merit which it may be he 
has. 

Nor is this sentiment so unjust and unreasonable us 
at first it may seem; for, if a man have parts, he must 
know of how much consequence it is to him, to have a 
graceful manner of speaking and a genteel and pleasing 
address, and he will cultivate and improve them to the 
utmost. ' What is the constant and just observation, as 
to all actors upon the stage ? Is it not, that those who 
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have, the best sense, always speak tlie best, though tJiey 
may happen not to have the best voices ? They will speak 
plainly, distinctly, and with a proper emphasis, be their 
voices ever so bad. Had lloscius spoken thick, 

and ungractfuUi/, 1 will answer lor it, that Cicero w'oidd 
not have iboiiglit him worth the oration which he made 
in his favour. Words were given lui to communicate our 
ideas by; and there must be something ineoneeivably 
absurd, in uttering them in such a manner, as that people 
either cannot understand them, or will not desire to under¬ 
stand them. 

I tell you truly and sincerely, that I shall judge of your 
parts by your speaking gracefully or ungracefully. If 
you have parts, you will never be at rest till you have 
brought yourself to a habit of speaking most gracefully ; 
for 1 aver that it is in your power. You will desire your 
tutor to permit you to read aloud to him every day; and 
to interrupt and correct you every time you read too 
fast, do not observe the proper stops, or lay a wrong 
emphasis. 

You will take care to open your teeth when you speak ; 
to articulate every word distinctly ; and to beg of any 
friend you convei-se with, to remind and stop you, if ever 
you full into the. rajiid and unintelligible mutter. You will 
even read idoud to yourself, and tune your utterance to 
your own car; and read at first much slower than you need 
to do, iu order to correct that shameful habit of speaking 
faster than y'ou ought. In short, you will make it your 
business, your study, and your pleasure, to speak well, if 
y'ou think right. Therefore what I have said is more than 
sufficient, if you have sense; and ten times more would 
not be sufficient, if you have not. Chesterfield 


.MARCH THE FOLRTII. 

On the Period and Uses of ' Human Life. 

(A Sunday Lesson.) 

As tlie eye of morning to the lark, as the shade of even¬ 
ing to the owl, as honey to the bee, or us the carcass 
unto the vulture ; even such is life unto the heart of man. 

Learn to esteem life as it deserves; then art thou near 
the pinnacle of wisdom. 

'Hiink not with tlie fool, that nothing is more .valuable. 
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contemn it. Love it not for itself, but for the good it 
may render to others. 

Gold cannot buy it for tliee, neither can mines of dia¬ 
monds purchase back the moment thou hast now lost of it. 
Employ the succeeding ones in virtue. 

Though its ways are uneven, yet are they not all pain¬ 
ful. Accommodate thj-self to all: and where there is 
least appearance of evil, suspect the greatest danger. 

^Vhen thy bed is straw, thou sleepest in security; but 
when thou stretchest thyself on roses, beware of the 
thorns. 

A good death is better than an evil life: strive, there¬ 
fore, to live as long as thou oughtest, not as long as thou 
canst. While thy life is to others worth more than thy 
death, it is thy duty to preserve it. 

Complain not with the fool of the shortness of thy time: 
remember that with thy days thy cares are shortened. 

He who gave thee life as a blessing, shortened it to make 
it more so. To what end would longer life have served 
thee? Wishest thou to have had an opportunity of more 
vices? As to the good, will not he who limited thy span 
be satisfied with die fruits of it ? 

Enough hast thou of life, but thou regardest it not: thou 
art not in want of it, O man ! thou art prodigal; thou 
throwest it lightly away, as if thou hadst more than enough: 
and yet thou repinest that it is not gathered again unco thee! 

Know that it is not abundance which m^eth rich, but 
economy. 

The wise continued! to live from his first period ; the 
fool is always beginning 

Labour not after richel first, and think thou afterward 
will enjoy diem. He who neglecteth the present moment, 
throweth away all he hadi. As the arrow passedi through 
the heart, while die warrior knew not that it was coming ; 
so shall his life be taken away, before he knoweth that he 
hath it. 

As one wave pushetli on anodier, till both are involved 
in diat behind them, even so sueeecdedt evil to evil in the 
life of man: the greater and the present swallow up the 
less and the past. Our terrors are real evils; our expect¬ 
ations look forward to improbabilides. 

It is said grey hairs are revered, and in length of days 
is honour. 

Virtue can add reverence to the bloom of youth ; and 
without it, age plants more wrinkles in the soul than on 
the forehead. 
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9e virtuous while thou art young, so shall thine age be 
honoured. Dojjsley. 


MAHCH THE FIFTH. 

Singular Properties if some Minerals. 

It is impossible for our weak and limited understandings 
to take In at once tlie whole compass of nature, and to learn 
altogether the wonderful properties of tilings. We shall 
more certainly extend our knowledge, if we begin with 
some separate objects, some jiarticular beauties, and dwell 
first on the most striking phenomena. 

Among these there are few more worthy of attention 
than the loadstone. When this stone is suspended, it turns 
itself constantly, one end toward the north, the other to¬ 
ward the south; and it is in these two ends, or ])ules, that 
it has the strongest power of attraction. It is remarkable, 
that it attracts nothing but iron and nickel, and tliat,if two 
loadstones be )ilaced near together, their opposite poles, 
that is to say, the southern and nortliern, attract one an¬ 
other ; while the poles of the same denomination repel, 
and seem to flee from each other. 

There are two properties found in quicksilver equally 
wonderful. It takes any form that we wish to give it; but 
it always ends by reassuming its own natural form. On the 
fire it rises in vapour. When it is shaken a long time, it 
changes into dust. l!y being dissolved, it becomes a hard 
and transparent crystal; yet it can always be reduced 
again to its former fluid state. 

Gold is the first and most valuable of all metals, notonipr 
frqm its scarcity, but from its admirable properties. It is 
one of the most unalterable of all bodies. It can bear for 
two months being in the hottest tire, without any sensible 
loss in its weight. Its parts arc so fine, and its ductility so 
great, that a grain of gold may’ be beaten so thin as to 
form a surface of fifty square inches; or made to cove' 
completely a silver wire five hundred feet long. 

The wonderful forms of various salts, even that which 
comes to our tables; the variety of brilliant stones; the 
singular figures of the ores in which metals lie hidden; the 
remarkable petrified bodies, that are frequently found on 
the tops of lofty mountains, some hundred miles from die 
sea, which is their original source; and many other singu¬ 
larities in the mineral world, seem formed to awaken our 
curiosity, and stimulate our desire of knowledge. 



^)^ Our Obligations to the Country. 

No cmi)Ioymeiit whatever has more eharms, is more sa¬ 
tisfactory, or h;ui more variety in it, tlian an attentive ol)- 
servation of Nature. The satisfaction wliich sucli a pursuit 
atfords will increase more ami more, in proportion as we 
rettect more attentively on the views God has proposed to 
himself in his works; for the wonders of Nature are infi¬ 
nitely more sublime, and more to be admired, than all the 
productions of human art. Tlic latter do not always pro¬ 
mote our welfare, or make us better: they are often mere 
objects of fruitless admiration. But all the works of Na¬ 
ture, even the most singular among them, tend to the uni¬ 
versal good of the world. 'J'hey exist not only to be seen, 
but also to be enjoyed ; and all, without exception, pro¬ 
claim the goodness as well as the wisdom of God. 

Sturm. 


MARCH THE SIXTH. 

Our Obligations to the Country. 

Theron, a man of wealth and figure, but unacquainted 
with philosophic science, sat in the midst of his friends of 
both sexes in a stately room with rich variety of furniture. 
Among other conversation, Theron was complaining, that 
he had heard it often said, how much we were all indebted 
to the country and the plough; but, for his part, “ he 
knew no obligation that we had to that low rank ol' man¬ 
kind, whose life is taken up in the fields, the woods, and 
the meadows, but that they paid their rents well, that the 
gentlemen might live at their ease.” 

Crito, a philosopher present, was pleased to seize on this 
occasion, and entertained the audience with a surprising 
lecture of philosophy. 

Permit me, nicron, said he, to be an advocate for the 
peasant, and I can draw up a long account of particulars 
for which you are indebted to the field and the forest, and 
to the men tliat cultivate the ground, and are engaged in 
rural business. Look around you on all the clegimt furni¬ 
ture of the room, survey your own clothing, east your eyes 
on all the splendid array of the ladies; and you will find 
that except a few glittering stones, and a little gold and 
silver, which was dug out of the bowels of the earth, you 
can scarcely see any thing that was not once growing green 
upQp the. ground, through the various labours of the 
and the ploughman. 

■ ^liSStce came tlie floor you tread on, part whereof is 
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inl^d with wood of difforent colours ? whence these fair 
panncls of wainscot, and the cornice that encompasses and 
adorns the room ? whence this lofty roof of cedar, and 
the carved ornaments of it ? Are tliey not all the sjjoils ot 
the trees of the forest ? were not these once in verdant 
standards of the grove or the mountain ? 

Wiat are your hangings of gay tapestry? Are they not 
owing to the fleece of the sheep, wliich borrowed their 
nourishment from the grass of the meadows ? Thus, tlie 
finery of your parlour once was grass; and should you 
favdur me with a turn into your bed-chamber, I could 
show you that the curtains and the linen, and the costly 
coverings where you take your nightly repose, were some 
years ago all growing in the field. 

Is not the hair of eanicls a i)art of the materials which 
eom])ose those rich curtains that hang down by the win¬ 
dow, and the easy chairs which aeconnnodute your friends? 
And if you think a little, you will find that camels with 
their hair wiwc itiade of grass, as well as the sheep and their 
wool. I confess the chimney and the coals, with the im¬ 
plements of tim hearth, the brass and iron, were dug out 
of the ground from tlu’ir beds of dilferent kinds, and you 
must go below the surface of the earth to fetch them; but 
what think you of those nice tables of mosaic work ? They 
confess the forest their parent. 

What are the books which lie in the window, and the 
little implements ol’ pajier and wax, pens and wafers, 
which I presume may be found in the scrutoire ? And may 
1 not add to these, that inch of wax-candle which stands 
ready to setil a letter, or ))erhaps to light a pipe? You 
must grant they have all llie same origin, they were once 
mere vegetables. 

Paper and books owe their being to the tatters of linen, 
which was woven of the threads of flax or hemp; the 
pasteboard covers arc composed of paper; and the leather 
is the skin of the calf, th;it drew its life and sustenance 
from the meadows. The pen that you write with was 
plucked from the wings of the goose, which lives upon the 
grass of the common: the inkhorn was borrowed from the 
front of the grazing ox; the wafer is made of the paste of 
bread-corn; file sealing-wax is said to be formed chiefly 
of the gum of a tree; and the wax for the candle was 
plundered from the bee, who stole it out of a thousand 
flowers. 
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MARCH THE SF.VEKTII. 

Our Obligations to the Country. (Concluded.) 

Permit me, ladies, said the philosopher, to mention your 
dress ; too nice a subject indeed for a scholar to prrtond 
any skill in; but I (lersuadc myself your candour will not 
resent my naming the rich materials, since 1 leave those 
more important points, the fashion and the shape, to be 
decided entirely by your superior skill. Shall I inquire 
then, who gave Eliza the silken habit which she wears •' 
Did she not borrow it from the worm that S])uii those 
shining threads? and whence did the worm borrow it, but 
fVom the leaves of the mulberry-tree, wltich was planted 
and nourished for this purjiose by the country swain ? 

May I ask again how came Emily b)' those ornaments 
of fine linen which she is pleased to appear in, and the 
costly lace of Flanders Aat surrounds it? Was it not all 
made of the stalks of flax that grew up in the field like 
Other vegetables? And arc not the finest of your muslins 
owing to the Indian cotton-tree? 

Nor can you tell me, Theron, one upper garment you 
have, whether coat, cloak, or night-gown, from your 
shoulders to your very feet, as rich and as new as you think 
it, which the sheep or the poor silk-worm had not worn 
before you. It is certain the beaver bore your hat on his 
skin: that soft fur was his covering before it was yours; 
and the materials of your very shoes, both the upper part 
and the soles of them, covered the calf or the heifer before 
they were put on your feet: all Uiis was grass at first, for 
all the animal world owes its being to vegetables. 

When Crito had given tliem leave to muse a little, he 
took up the argument again. Give me leave, madam, 
said he to Eliza, without offence, to lead you intv further 
wondcr-s. You have seen that the furniture of the place 
where we arc, as well as the precious attire in which you 
are drcst, were lately die production and the ornaments 
of the forest, the meadow, or the garden. But could you 
forgive me, madam, if I sliould attempt to pcrsuaile you, 
that that beautiful body of yours, tliose features and those 
limbs, were once growing also in the fields and the 
meadows ? I see, lady, you are a little shocked and sur¬ 
prised at the thought. 

I confess the ideas and sentiments of philosophy arc not 
alwa 3 ’s so courtly and so favourable to human nature os to 
be addressed to the tender sex: but pardon me, Laura, if I 
inquire, was not your infancy nursed with milk and bicad- 
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cornJJ Have you not been fed with wheat, though it was 
of tiie finest kind? And your drink, what has it been but 
eitlier tlie'infusion of barley, or the juice of the grape? or 
for variety, perhaps, tlie cider-grove has supplied you. 
Tile flesh with which you have been nourished to such a 
well-proportioned stature belbnged to four-footed animals, 
or to the fowls of the air; and each of these has cither been 
fed with com or grass; whence then has your own body' 
been supported, and what do you think it is made of? 

But it is safer to transfer the argument to myself. 
Thesd limbs of mine owe themselves entirely to the animal 
or vegetable food, to the roots or the stalks, to the leaves 
or the fruit of plants, or to the flesh of brute creatures, 
which have passed through my mouth for these fifty years, 
or the mouths of my parents before me: this hand would 
have been worn fo a mere skeleton, my arms had been dry 
bones, and my trunks and ribs the statue of death, had 
they not all received perpetual recruits from the field. 
Tliese lips which now address you arc of the same mate¬ 
rials, and they were once growing in the grass of the earth. 
This very flesh which I call mine now,-did belong to the 
sheep or the ox, before if was a part of me; and it served 
to clothe their hones before it covered mine. 

It is true, you have sometimes ta.sted of fish, either 
from the sea, or the rivers: hut even these in their original 
also are a sort of grass; they have been fed partly by sea¬ 
weeds, and partly by lesser fish, which they have devoured, 
whose prime and natural nourishment was from some ve¬ 
getable matter in the watery worltl. 

In short, sir, I am free to declare, that whether I have 
eaten cheese or butter, bread or milk; whether 1 have fed 
on the ox or the sheep, the fowls of the air, or the fish of 
the sea, I am certain that this body, and these limbs of 
mine, even to my teeth and nails, and the hairs on my 
head, are all borrowed originally from the vegetable crea¬ 
tion. Every thing of me that is not a thinking power, 
that is not mind or spirit, was once growing like grass on 
the ground, or was made of the roots which supported 
some green herbage. Watts. 


MARCH THE EIGHTH. 

Resignation of the Emperor Charles V. 

Charles resolved to resign his kingdoms to his son with 
a solemnity suitable tc the importance of tlie transaction ; 
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and to perform this last act of sovereignly witii such for¬ 
mal pomp, as might leave an indelible impression oh tlie 
minds, not only of lus subjects, but of his successor. 

With this view he called Philip out ofEngland, where 
the peevish temper of his <]ueen rendered him extremely 
unhappy, and the jealousy of tlie English left him no 
hopes of obtaining the direction of their affairs. Having 
assembled the states of the Low Countries at lirusscls, on 
the 25th of October, 155.';, Charles seated himself for tlie 
last time in the chair of state; on one side of which wa-s 
placed his sou, and on the other his sister, the queen of 
Hungary, regent of the Netherlands; witli a splendid 
retinue of tlie grandees of Spain and princes of tlie empire 
standing behind him. 

The president of the council of Flanders, by his cmii- 
mand, explained, in a few words, his inteiilion in calling 
this extraordinary meeting of the slates. He then read 
the instrument of resignation, by which Charles surren¬ 
dered to his son Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, anil 
authority in the Low Countries; ab.solviug his subjects 
there from their oath of alicgiuuce to him, which he re¬ 
quired Uiem to transfer to Philip, his lawful heir, and to 
serve him with the same loyalty and zi al nliich they had 
manife-sted during so long a course of year.-, in support of 
his government. 

Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the 
shoulder of the prince of Orange, because he was unable 
to stand without support, he addressed himself to the au¬ 
dience, and, from a paper which he held in his hand, in 
order to as.sist his memory, he recounted with dignity, but 
ivithout o.stentation, all the great things which he Iiad 
undertaken and performed since tlie connueucement of 
his administration. 

He observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age 
he had dcihcatcd all his thoughts and attention to public 
objects; rcservingno portion of his time for the indulgence 
of his case, and very little for the enjoyment of private 
pleasure; that, either in a pacific or hostile manner, he 
had visited (iermany nine times, Spain six times, France 
four time.s, Italy seven times, the Low Countries ten times, . 
England twice, Africa as often, and had made eleven 
voyages by .sea: that, while his health permitted him to 
discharge his duty, and the vigour of his constitution was 
equal, in any degree, to the arduous office of governing 
such extensive dominions, he had never shunned labour . 
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or rt^inud under fatigue: that now, w! en his health was 
broken, and liis vigour exiiimstcd by the rage of an in¬ 
curable distemper, his growing infirmities admonished 
him to retire; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain 
the sceptre in an impotent hand, which wiis no longer able 
to protect liis subjects, or to render tlicm happy: tliat, 
instead of a sovereign worn out witli disease, and scarcely 
half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, accus¬ 
tomed already to govern, and who added to the vigour of 
youth all the attention and sagacity of inaturer years: that 
if, during the course of a long administration, he had com¬ 
mitted any material error in government; or if under the 
pressure of so many and great allairs, and sunid the at¬ 
tention which he had been obliged to give to them, he had 
either neglected or injured any of bis subjects, be now 
implored their forgiveness: that, for his part, he should 
ever retain :i grateful sense of their fidelity and attachment, 
and would carry the remembrance of it along with him to 
the place of liis retreat, as his sweetest consolation, as well 
as tlic best reWard for all his services; :md in his last 
prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ardent 
wishes for their welfare. KoBEitTSOK. 


M.tRCH TltC NINTH. 

On Music as an Amusement. 

Most of the pleasurable diversions have a teudeney, 
when pursued with excessive ardour, not only to relax in 
a proper degree, but to enervate the mind, 'fliey indis¬ 
pose it for m:in!y virtue, and inttoduee a tendernes.s of 
feeling iii suited to encounter the usual asperities of eoni- 
mon life. Hut the study of music, under due direction, 
while it s’.voptlv soothes the cense of liearing, touches the 
soul, and eievates and refines its nature. Conducted bv 
philo.sop!iy, it is able to infuse tlie noblest thoughts, to urge 
to the most animated action, to calm the raffled spirits, 
and co-operating with religion, to eradicate every malig¬ 
nant propensity. 

The kind of music, however excellent as a piece of art, 
which penetrates no fartlier than the ear, produces an 
effect quite different from what was intended by the ori¬ 
ginal invention. As a pleasure of the sense, though ele¬ 
gant in a high degree, it yet contributes to imbecility 



seur might be enraged, is better able to produce, the 
genuine effects of music, lively emotions of mind, thafi-the 
finest modulations of an Italian opera. 

There are certain ballads and certain tunes adapted to 
them, which are known to almost every individual in a 
nation, and which please on every repetition. Tlic music 
as well as the poetry of tliese is perfectly simple. The 
Scotch tunes have a sweetness which delight every ear 
unspoiled by the complex productions of laborious inge¬ 
nuity, but which the Italian master condescends not to 
intermix in bis boasted composures. And yet nothing 
can be more natural and easy than the sweet wild wood- 
notes of the Highland swain. 

There are also certain psalm-tunes, which, with little 
merit as technical performances, are able to excite in the 
mind a great degree of devotional ccstacy. Those of the 
hundredth, and liundrod-and-fourth Psalms, are the most 
popular music in England; and they are no less adapted 
to excite a spirit of piety, and elevate the soul to Heaven, 
tlian to soothe the car by their simple mclod}'. 

There is scarcely any sentiment which may not be ex¬ 
cited, increased, diminished, or modified, by d piece of 
music, simple enough to be strongly expressive. Thus 
powciiul as well as sweet, it is to be wondered at, as well 
as regretted, tliat it should be superseded by a species of 
complicated harmony, ingenious, indeed, in a high degree, 
yet possessing little other claim to attention but as it af¬ 
fords an elegant amusement for a vacant hour. 

Music at present often forms a considerable part of 
female education; and it is to be lamented, that an ac¬ 
complishment, which, when properly regulated, is most 
efficacious in filling the young idind with virtuous, and 
generous sentiments, should form only an iimoccnt pastime 
and polite employment. Ckafone. 


MAKCH THE TENTH. 

Henry E. 

Henry the Fifth possessed many eminent virtues; and, 
if we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, 
ns the vulgar do, among his virtues, tliey were unstained 
by' any considerable blemislv. His ifoilitics appeared 
equally in the cabinet and in the field: the boldness of his 
enterprises was no less remarkable than his personal vaiout 
in conducting them. He had the talent of attaching his 
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friunds by affability, and gained his enemies by addless 
and clemency. 

The English, dazzled by the lustre of his character, 
still more than by that ofhis victories, were reconciled to 
the defects of his title. The French almost forgot he was 
an enemy ; and his care of maintaining justice in his civil 
administration, and preserving discipline in his armies, 
made some amends to both nations for the calamities in¬ 
separable from those wars in which his short reign was 
almo.st wholly occujtietl. That he could forgive tlie earl 
of IVfarche, who had a better right to the crown than him¬ 
self, is a sure proof of his magnanimity ; and that the earl 
relied so entirely on his friendship, is no less a proof of 
his established character for candour and sincerity. 

lliere remain, in history, few instances of such mutual 
trust; and still fewer, where neither found reason to re¬ 
pent it. 

The exterior figure of this great prince, as well as his 
deportment, was engaging. His stature was somewhat 
above the middle size; his countemuice beautiful; his 
limbs genteel and slender, but full of vigour; and he ex¬ 
celled in all warlike and manly exercises 

lie died the 31st of August 1422, in the 34th year of 
bis age, and in the 10th ofhis reign. Hume. 

Henrjf VI. 

Henry tlie Sixtii was found dead in tlie Tower, in which 
be had been confined since the restoration of Edward. 

llie greater part of historians have alleged that he was 
assassinated by the Duke of Gloucester; while some mo¬ 
derns affirm that he died of grief and vexation. Henry 
was of a hale constitution, but just turned of fifty, naturally 
insensible to affliction, and hackneyed in the vicissitudes of 
fortune; so that we should not expect him to have died of 
age and infirmity, or that his life would have been affected 
by grief arising from liis last disaster. 

The suddenness of his death was suspicious, as well ns 
the conjuncture at which he died, it being immediately 
iiftcr the suppression of a rebellion, which seemed to de¬ 
clare that Edward would never be quiet while tlie head of 
the house of Lancaster remained alive: at.d the suspicion 
of his dying a violent death is confirmed byttbe characters 
if the rcigniiig king and -his brother Richard, who were 
aloody, biirbarous, and unrelenting. 
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whtf, without any other princely virtue or qualification, 
was totally free from cruelty and revenge; on the con¬ 
trary, he could not without reluctance consent to the 
punishment of tliose malciactors who were sacrificed to 
the public safety ; and frequently sustained indignities of 
the grossest nature, without discovering the least mark of 
resentment. He was chaste, pious, compassionate, and 
idiaritaWc; and so inoffensive, that the bishop who was 
his confessor for ten years, declares, that in all that time 
he had never committed any sin tliat required i)cnance or 
rebuke. In a word, he would have adorned a cloister, 
though he disgraced a crown; and was rather respectable 
for those vices tliat he wanted, than for those virtues that 
he possessed. 

He founded the college of Eton and Windsor, and 
King’s College at Cambridge, for tlic reception of those 
scholars who had begun their studies at Eton. 

On the morning that succeeded his death, his body was 
exposed at St. Paul’s church, in order to prevent unfavour¬ 
able conjectures; and next day .sent by water to the abbey 
of Cnerfsey, where he vvas interred; but it was afterwards 
removed by order of llichard III. to ^^’indsor, and there 
htiried with great funeral solemnity. .SMOi.r.;TT. 


MAItCH THE ELEVENTH. 

Early Exercise if our Faculties. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

If we he raised ahove the brute creation, if we be midc- 
niabl)' of a more excellent kind, we must be made for a 
different purpose: we cannot have the faculties which tliey 
want, but in order to a life different from theirs; and 
when our lile is not such—when it is but a round of eat¬ 
ing, drinkir.g, and sleeping, as theirs is; when, by our 
id.ieness, we arc almost on a level with tliem, both a.« to 
.all sense of duty, and all knowledge that we possess, our 
time niust have been grievously misemployed, 'fliere is 
no surer token of its having been so, than that wo have 
ibiue little to advance ourselves above the herd, whcti 
our Creator has endowed us with a capacity so far 
sujierior. 

The creaturek below us are wholly intent on the plea- 

t res of sense, because they are capable of no other; but 
hian is cajiable of much lilgher and nobler pleasures, he 
s the privitc;;'' of having a priiiciple of reason to direct 
< t 
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him toward tJie advantaj^cs to be pursued, and a percep¬ 
tion of a degreo-of excellence to be attained by Iiim ac¬ 
cording to the powers with which he is endowed, and 
which the creatures below him want. 

Tliesc considerations, which are of the greatest conse¬ 
quence to our present and future welfare, point out that 
we liave much to do; and therefore, that the scanty term 
we have for it can only by a prudent management suffice 
for such a task. 

How great a part of our time is necessarily consumed 
by that shorter death — our sleep! what large demands 
are made on (he rest of it by our tneals; by our justifiable 
recreations ; by llu? Ibrnis and civilities to which a proper 
correspondence with our fellow-creatures obh’ges us: acid 
to these necessary deductions, the many casual ones with 
whicli we all until oidably meet, and if will soon ajtpear 
what an exceedingly sniall ];art of our continuance ujion 
earth, we have to bestow on such purposes of living, as 
alone can be of credit to us. 

We are further to reflect, that in the small part of our 
life in which we can be employed like reasonable crea¬ 
tures, opportunities for doing what may be of the greatest 
moment do not always occur; tmd sometimes, if lost, are 
never again to be found. 

We depend very much on circumstances and things 
without us, and over which we have no command. Nor is 
it only this dependence which requires us so carefully to 
watel) our opjjortunitics of improvement; we liave a still 
more awakening call, if possible, within ourselves, from 
restraints to which our powcr.sare subjected. Wc cannot 
use these when and as we please, or choose the time of 
life wherein to avail ourselves of our natural endowments, 
and to reap all the advantages designed us in them. 

When we are in youth, our pliant bodies easily rceeit e 
whatever mien or motion can recommend us: tvliere is 
the sound so diilicult our tongue cannot then he taught 
to express? To what speed mayour feet tlten be brouglit, 
and our liands to what amazing dexterity ! 15ut if wo be 
.advanced to manhood before the forming us in anj' of 
iJiese ways is atlenipted, our endeavours will thou eillier 
be quite fruitless, or far less successful than the same 
endeavours would h.avc been in our earlier years. 

llic very same is it with our understanding, with our 
will, witli our passions. Tlic season for acquiring useful 
truths, for subduing the evil tendency of our passions, and 
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action of our future lives, is limited to a few years of our 
q^tinuancc upon earth;.and if throughout tliesu »'c 
neglect it, error or ignorance is entailed upon us; our 
passions become our masters, and wrong inclinations are 
so rooted and confirmed in us, that they defeat all our cn-. 
deavours to correct them. ' Boi.ton. 


MAKCH THE TWELFTH. 

The Forms and Divisions of Time. 

As the form of the year is various among diilerent 
nations, so is its beginning. Tlie Jews, like must other 
nations of the East, had a civil year, which commenced 
with the new moon in Sejiteiuher; and an ecclesiastical 
year, w'hich commenced from the new moon in March, 
^le Persians begin their year in the month answering to 
our .fune; the Chinese, and most of the Indians, begin it 
with the first moon in March; and the Greeks with the 
new moon that follows tlie longest day. 

In England, the civil or legal year formerly commenced 
on the 25th day of March, and the historical year on the 
1st of January. But since die alteration of the style, 
which took place in 1752, the civil year of this country 
has likewise begun on the 1st of January. 

The changes and varieties Hiat happen in Nature by the 
annual revolution of the Earth round the Sun are called 
the seasons. Spring begins on the 21st of March, summer 
on the 21st of .Tune, autumn on tlie 23d of September, and 
winter on the 21st of December. 

Tlie principal division of the year is into parts called 
months, which are either astronomical or civil. An astro¬ 
nomical or natural month, is that which is measured exactly 
b^ the motion of the Ea^ or Moon, and is accordingly 
either lunar or solar. 

A lunar month is the time tlie Moon takes to revolve 
round the Earth, whicli she performs in twenty-seven days 
seven hours forty-three minutes iuid eight seconds. 

A solar month is that space of time in which the Earth 
runs through one of the signs of the zodiac : as the Earth 
constantly travels through the twelve signs in 365 days 
fiviT hpurs, and forty-nine minutes, each solar month is 
hy dividing this number by twelve, to contain thirty 
ten liours, twenty-nine minutes, and five seconds. 
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Civil months are those which are framed to serve -the 
uses of life, and approach nearly to the <]^uantity of astro¬ 
nomical months either lunar or sote; being made to con¬ 
sist of thirty and thirty-one days Ifceriiately, except one 
of the twelve, February, which every fourth year has 
twenty-nine days, in others but twenty-eight. 

Ihe next division of time is that of montlis into 'weeks ; 
each week consisting of seven parts called days. To these 
days the Pagans gave the names of the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets; to the first the name of the Sun, to the second of 
the Moon, to the third of Mars, to the fourth of Mercury, 
to the fifth of Jupiter, to the sixth of Venus, and to the 
seventh of Saturn. 

A day is either artificial or natural. An artificial day 
is the space of time which passes between the Sun’s rising 
and setting, or the time of his stay above the horizon. In 
opposition to which, tlic time between his setting and 
rising, or his stay below the horizon, is called night. A 
natural day comprehends both, being the time in which 
the sun makes one entire revolution, or, to speak more 
properly, the time in which the Earth revolves once about 
its axis. The natural day is divided into morning, 
noon, evening, and midnight, and consists of twenty- 
four liours. 

The present Greeks begin to reckon their day at sun¬ 
rising, in a continued series of twenty-four hours, as did 
the ancient Babylonians, Persians, Syrians, and most other 
eastern nations. Witli astronomers and navigators the day 
commences at noon. 

An hour is divided into sixty equal parts called minutes i 
each minute into sixty seconds; tliese again into sixty 
Mrds, and so on. The Jews, Clialdcans, Arabs, and 
other eastern people divide the hours into a thousand and 
eighty scruples, eighteen of wtiicli are consequently 
equal to our minute. Adams. 


MARCH THE THIRTEENTH. 

Eimy and Emulation. 

At one of the celebrated schools of painting in Italy, a 
young man named Guidotto, produced a piece so excellent, 
that it gained tlie admiration of ail the masters in the art. 
This performance was looked upon with very different 
eyes by two of his fellow-scholars. 

Brunello, the elder of them, who had himself acquired 
F 5 . 
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.some reputation in his studies, regarded all the honour 
Guidotto had acquired as so niucli taken from himself; 
and hinged for nothing^so much a.s to see him lose the 
credit he Iiad gained. Afraid openly to decry the merit 
of a trork which had gained the apjirohation of the best 
judges, lie threw out secret insinuations that Guidotto had 
been lissisted in it by one or other of his masters; and he 
afi'ei'ted to represent it as a sort ol' lucky hit, which tlte 
reputed author would probably never equal. 

Xot so Lorenzo. Though a very young proficient in 
the art, he comprehended in its full extent the excellence 
of Guidofto’s performance, and became one of the sin- 
cerest of his admirers. Fired with the iiraises be daily 
heard bestov.ed cm Gmdotfo, his fellow-pupil, he ar¬ 
dently longed to deserve the same; and jilaced him 
hi'ibrc his eyes as a model, which it was his highest am¬ 
bition to eciual. He entered with his whole soul into the 
career of improvement, was the fir.ot and last of all the 
scholars in the designing-room, and devoted to practice 
at home those hours, which other youths passed in 
amusement. 

It was long before he could please himself with any of 
l;i.s attempts, and he was continually repeating to himself 
Alas, how far distant is this from Guidotto’s! At Icngtlt 
however, he had the satisfaction of becoming sensible o 
his progress; and having i^eived considerable appluiesc 
for one of his performances, he ventured to say to hiir,- 
self, — And why may not I too become a Guidotto ? 

Guidotto had now prepared for the anniversary of the 
day when prizes were awarded in the school, a piece which 
was to excel all he haci before executed. lie had just 
finished it on the evening before the exliibition, and no¬ 
thing remained but to heighten the colours by means of a 
transjcai’ent varni.sli. 'ilie malignant Brunello contrived 
artfully to convey into the pliial containing this varnish, 
•some drops of a cau.stic preparation, tlie ett'cet of which 
would l)e entirel)' to dc.stroy tlie beauty and splendour of 
tile piece. Guidotto laid it on by eandle-Jiglit, and tlien 
witli great satisfaction hung up Itis picture in the public 
room iigainst tlie morrow. Lorenzo, witli vast applica¬ 
tion, had linisiicd a piece, wliich lie liiinibly hoped might 
appo^ not greatly inferior to some of Guidotto’s earlier 
'r^i^^rmaiices. 

*rhe important day arrived. The company assembled 
i-'H^lle great room, where the light had just been fully ad- 
ipKtcd by drawing a curtain. All went up to Guidotto's 
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picture: when behold, instead of the beauty which they 
had conceived, there was nothing but a dead surface of 
confused and blotched colours. The unfortunate youth 
burst into an agony of grief, and exclaimed that he was 
betrayed and undone. Lorenzo, littlj; less alfected than 
(fuidotto himself, cried out — Gentlemen, this is not Gui- 
dotto’s work: I saw it when only half finished, and it was 
then an exciuisite performance. 

Every one admired Lorenzo, and sympathised in tlie 
disgrace of Guidotto: but it was impossible to adjudge the 
prize to his picture, in the state in which they beheld it. 
it was therefore awarded to Lorenzo, who immediately 
presented it to Guidotto, saying. Take what merit you 
would have acquired, had not the basest malice and envy 
defrauded you of it. If hereafter I may aspire to equal 
you, it shall be by means of fair competition, not by the 
aid of treachery. 

Lorenzo's noble conduct excited the warmest encomiums 
among the judges, who at lengtli determined that for this 
time there should be two equal prizes distributed; for, if 
Guidotto had deserved the prize of painting, Lorenzo was 
entitled to that of virtue. IJAnBAfi.i). 


MARCH THE FOUttTEENTH. 

'I'he Science of Botiin)/. 

There is in vegetables, as well as in animals, a distinc¬ 
tion of sexes. The genendity of flowers have been dis¬ 
covered to be hermaphrodite, that is, to contain within 
them the characters of both sexes: in one class of vege¬ 
tables the sexes are divided, and allotted to diilerent 
flowers on the same plant; in another class, the male 
flowers grow all . upon one plant, and the female upon 
another. 

'fhe honour of having first suggested the true sexual 
distinction in plants is due to Sir Thomas Millington, the 
learned Savilian professor; from whose hints Dr.Grew 
was led to his observations on this subject, in his Anatomy 
of Plants. After this, Moreland and Bradley among the 
English; Camerarius and Blair among the Scots; and 
Geoffrey, Vaillant, and .lussieu, among the French; pur¬ 
sued their researches and experimenta with such success, 
as to ascertain this discovery beyond the possibility of 
doubt And, finally. Sir Charles Linnieus founded on this 
r 6. 
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discovery that system of botany which is now universally 
received. 

Tlie constituent parts of a perfect flower are seven in 
number. The first is called tlie ctdyx, empalement, or cup 
it is the termination of the outer bark of the plant, which, 
after accompanying the trunk or stem through ail its 
branches, breaks out with the flower. 

The second object is the coroUa, or foliation, which is 
the termination of the inner bark continued to, and 
accompanying, the fructification, in this new form of 
painted leaves. The leaves of which the corolla ‘con¬ 
sists are called petals, to distinguish them from the green 
leaves of the plant with which tliey might otherwise be 
confounded. 

The stamina form the third constituent part in flowers. 
Each single stamen consists of two parts; first, the fila¬ 
ment, or thread, vulgarly called the chive, which serves 
to elevate the anthcra, apex, or summit, and at tlie .'Sanje 
time connects it with the flower; secondly, the anthers 
itself, which contains witliin it the fertilizing dust, and, 
when come to maturity, discharges the same. The pollen 
is a fine dust, secreted within the anthcra, and destined for 
the impregnation of the germen or bud. It is, indeed, 
the immediate organ of fertilization in die seed of plants; 
and where this is wanting to fertilize the seed, such seed 
will never produce a plant. ; ‘ 

The fourth part of a flower is the pistil, and is a very 
essential one. It consists of three parts; I. tlie germen, 
or bud, which is the rudiment of the fruit, accompanying 
the flower, but not yet arrived at maturity; 2. the style, 
which is the part that serves to elevate the stigma from the 
germen; and, 3. the stigma, which is the summit of the 
pistil, and covered with a moisture for the breaking of 
the pollen. 

The fifth part of a flower is the pericarpium, or seed- 
vessel, which is the germen grown to maturity. They 
have several scientific names, corresponding to their re¬ 
spective natures, whether they be pods, legumes, nuts, 
apples, berries, &c. 

Tlie seed, which is the sixth part of a flower, is the na¬ 
tural offspring of the flower, and that for whose produc¬ 
tion all its parts seem intended; so that when this is tmee 
well formed, the several parts of the flower dwindle and 
disappear. 

The seventh and last part is the receptacle, which is tha 
baae,-disconnects the other six parts of fructification. 
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MARCH THE FIFTEERTH. 

Edward IV. 

Edward IV. was a prince more splendid and sliowji 
than either prudent or virtuous; brave, tliough cruel: 
addicted to pleasure, though capable of activity in great 
emergencies; and less fitted to prevent ills by’wise pre¬ 
cautions, than,to remedy them, after they took place, by 
his vigour and enterprise. 

Edward F. 

Immediately after the death of Edward IV. his son was 
proclaimed king of England, by the name of Edward V. 
though that young prince was but just tunicd of twelve 
years of age, never received the crown, or exercised any 
tunction of royalty; so that the interval between the death 
of his father and the usurpation of his uncle, the duke of 
Gloucester, afterward Kichard III. was properly an inte,- 
regnum, during which the uncle took his measures for 
wresting the crown from his nephew 

Richard III. 

The historians who favour Kichard III. for even he has 
met with partisans among tlie later writers, maintain that 
he was well qualified for government, liad he legally ob¬ 
tained it; and that he committed no crimes, hut such as 
were necessary to procure him possession of the crown. 
But tliis is a poor apology, when it is confessed that he 
was ready to commit tlio most horrid crimes, which ap¬ 
peared necessary for tliis purpo.se; and it is certain that 
all his courage and capacity, qualities in which he really 
seems not to have been deficient, would never have made 
compensation to the people for the danger of the prece¬ 
dent, and for the contagious cx;miplc of vice anti murder 
exalted upon the throne. ' 

Henri/ VII 

The reign of Henry VII. was in the main fortunate for 
his people at home, and honourable abroad. He put an 
end to the civil wars with which the nation had lung been 
harassed; he maintained peace and order in the state; he 
depressed the former exorbitant power of the nobility ; 
and, together with the friendship of some foreign princes, 
he acquired the consideration and regard of all. 

He loved peace, without fearing war; though agitated 
with rontiniuil suspicions of his servants and ministers, he 
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discovered no timidity, cither in the conduct of his affairs, 
or in tlie day of battle ; and, thongli often severe in Ins 
puiiishnients, he wjts commonly less actuated by revenge 
tlian by maxims of policy. 

His capacity w.as excellent, but somewhat contracted by 
the narrowness of his heart; lie possessed insinuation and 
address, but never employed the talents, except wdiere 
some great point of interest was to he gained ; and while 
he neglected to conciliate the affections of his people, he 
often felt the danger of resting his authority on their fear 
and reverence alone. He was always extremely attentive 
to his afiairs; but possessed not the faculty of seeing far 
into futurity; and was more expert at pi’bviding a remedy 
for his mistakes, than judicious in avoiding them. 

. Avarice was, on the whole, his ruling passion; and he 
remains an instance, almost singular, of a man placed in a 
high station, and possessed Of talents for great affairs, in 
whom that passion jwedominated above ambition. Even 
among private persons tivaricc is commonly nothing but a 
species of ambition, and is chiefly incited bvthe piM j.ect 
of that regard, distinction, and consideration, which at¬ 
tend on riches. He died April the Eitli, loOf), aged 52, 
having reigned 23 years. Hume. 


MARCH THE SIXTEENTH. ' 

Examples of Filial Affection,. 

Among the. incredible number of persons who w'cre 
proscribed ui^er the second triumvirate of Home, were 
tlie celebrated orator Cicero, and his brother Uuintus. 
"When the news of tlte proscription was brought to them 
they endeavoured to make l&ir escape to Brutus in Mace- 
don. Tliey travelled together some time, mutually con¬ 
doling their bad fortune : but as tlieir departure hail been 
ven' precipitate, and they were not furnished with money 
and other necessaries for their voyage, it was agreed that 
Cicero should make wli'at haste he could to the sea-side to 
secure their passage, and Quintus return home to make 
more ample provision. 

But, as in most houses, there were as many informers as 
domestics, his return was immediately known, and the 
house of course filled with soldiers andassassins. Quintus 
concealed^ himself so effectually, tltat the soldiers could 
not find him: enraged at their disappointment, tliey put 
bis son to the torture, in order to make him discover the 
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place of his father's concealment; hut alia) afl'cetion v.as 
jiroof in the young Homan against the most exquisite tor¬ 
ments. All involuntary sigh, ami sometimes a deep 
groan, was all that could be extorted from the heroic 
youth. His agonies were increased, but with amazing 
fortitude he still persisted in his resolution of not betray¬ 
ing his father. 

Quintus was not fur oIF; and hearing the sighs and 
groans of his son, he rushed from his jilace of concealment, 
threw himself before tlio assassins, begging lliera with a 
flood of tears to ])i!t him to death, and dismiss his innocent 
child. The inhuman monsters r. ithont lining in the least 
alfectcd by the sutferings of the s>-ii, or tears of the father, 
answered that they both must die ; the father because he 
v.iis ])r('seribed, and tlu^ son because he hud concealed his 
liithcr. 'i'lien a new contest aro.- e who should die first; 
but this the assassins soon decided, beheading both at the 
s.nmc instant. Ti.L’iv.ncit. 


The conduct of the young Appius during the same pro¬ 
scription is worthy of being recorded. His aged father 
-'.j'pius, seeing himself proscribed, did not tbiiil; what it' 
luuincd of a languishing life worth preserving, and was 
willing to await the murderers quielh' in his own hou.so. 

He could not, liowever, resist the pressing instances ic e 
zeal ofbi.s son, who took him on his shoulders, and wi u 
through the city, uiiknomi to sonu:, and |^imanding ihs 
lespcct of others, hj' the beauty of so <«fcmeii(lable an 
aet’oa. As soon ar- they got out of Home,The son, some¬ 
times assisting his father to walk, and sometimes carrvifig 
him when the fatigue was too'great, conducted him to the 
sea, and conveyeil him safe into Sicily. 

The people presen-ed the remembrance of this afllc- 
t innate conduct, and on his return to Home, after the 
triumvirs had put a stop to the proscription, all the tribes 
unanimously concurred in raising him to the i)Edile.'hip. 
Hut the goods of his father having been confiscated, be 
had not money to defray the expense of the shows be¬ 
longing to that office; on which account, the artificers 
charged nothing for their labour, at)d the people taxing 
themselves willingly, each according to his ability, no,' 
only enabled him to defray the expense of the usual siiort.", 
but to purchase an estate of twice tlie vtilue of that whicll 
he had lost. Am an- 
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MARCH THE SEVEKTEEKTH. 

Of the Lion. 

We are not to be surprised that an animal so majestic,' 
and in every respect so terrible as tiie lion, should in all 
ages have attracted die attention of travellers, and ol'those 
who delight in die exarcise of the chace; and at the same 
dme have given rise to innumerable exaggerated and 
fabulous narratives. It has supplied images to poets and 
orators; and the fables, from their frequent repedtion, 
have been admitted into die wridngs of naturalists; and 
been afterwards considered ns founded in iact, by those 
who have had no opportunity of observing the animals 
themselves, and who have not had discrimination sutticient 
to judge correctly of the assertions of others. 

It is certain, however, that in those countries which 
lions chiefly inhabit, their numbers were vastly greater in 
former times than they are at present. It is hardly to be 
conceived how, otherwise, the Romans were able to pro¬ 
cure the prodigious number of these animals, which from 
time to time they exhibited in their public shows. Sylla, 
in his pretorship, had a hundred lions, all males, to nglit 
at the same time; Pompey afterwards six hundred, (oi‘ 
which three hundred and fifty were males,) and Cmsar four 
hundred. This great supply of lions afforded good op¬ 
portunities for taming and domesticating some of the 
species; and in consequence their education was carried 
to such a perfmion as to be truly astonishing. 

Hanno, q^H^iaginian, was the first who tamed a 
lion; and he' ^Vwn&mned to death for what his fellow- 
citizens consnH^so great a crime; they asserted that 
the republic n^Wo fear tilt worst consequences from a 
man who had b^k able to subdue so much ferocity. A 
little more cxpqridBce, however, convinced them of the 
fallacy of that ridiculous judgment. Tlie triumvir Antony, 
accompanied by an actress, was publicly drawn by lions 
in a chariot. 

It is not wonderful that the ancients who saw so much 
of these animals, should, in many respects, have been 
better acquainted with them than we are: and tliat many 
facts which now astonish us, did not escape their observ¬ 
ation. Such, among others, is the facility with which 
a lion, in captivity, will attach himself to companions, 
even thoivh of a Afferent species. A Greek writer on 
Natural Justory, informs us, that a lion, a dog, and a bear. 
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lived together in the greatest familiarity. The attadiment 
between tlie first two was even tender, lljc dog in one of 
his frolics, having by accident bitten the bear, the natural 
fcjrocity of that animal resumed, and he tore the olfender 
to pieces: but the lion rmWged the death of his favourite 
by immediately destroynfthe bear. 

It is not yet agreed,^! what age the lion will live. 
Buffon believes the natunKhiration of his life to be rather 
more than twenty-five yciS; but in the Tower of London ■ 
lions have been keirt whia| were known to be between 
sixt’f and seventy years old. , 

1'he keepers of the animals in the Tower, and at Exeter 
’Change, I.ondon, assert, that no person can with safety 
approach the lions while they arc cdting. Instances, how¬ 
ever, have occurred in which dogs kept in the same den 
have been allowed by the magnanimous beasts to partake 
of their food. The lion Hector, kept at Exeter ’Change, 
was so tame as to permit the keeper to enter his den and 
play with him; but the man was never so rash as to attempt 
any familiarities during the time of his feeding. Tin's 
annual was so much attached to his keeper, that during 
the man's absence, occasioned by illness, he refused a 
considerable part of his food, and exhibited symptoms of 
the greatest uneasiness, ks, soon as^tlic man recovered 
and went to the den, the animal seemed overjoyed at the 
re-apj)earance of his friend, and from that time took his 
food as usual. 

No instances have occurred in this country of lions hav¬ 
ing allowed any other animals except dog* to live with 
them. The lion called Hector, now in the Tower, had a 
rabbit, and at another time a cat, put into the den with 
him, by way of experiment, but he destroyed them both. 


MAKCII THE EIOIITF.ESTH. 

Necessity of good Prlncijdes in early Life. 

(A Sunday Lesson.) • 

To enable a young man to form a plan of conduct to 
which he may safely adliere through the whole course of 
life, two things are requisite: First, that he acquire a 
clear idea of the nature, and establish a full conviction of 
the obligations of morality and religion; secondly, that he 
study his own particular capacity, temper, relations, and 
condition in life. The former is necessary, as the basis of 
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every genuine virtue; the latter, as the means of tltifend- 
ing him against scduclion, and giving consistency and 
stability to his character. 

Let ins first concern, the|fbbc to know what is goad, 
and why it is so. Let liim consult his own anderstandiug 
and feelings, and observe the events which hapjien in tin- 
world, to learn what course of conduct is in the nature of 
things wise, proper, and right, in a human being. Lei 
him study his own powers and inclinations, in order to 
judge in what manner his time and faculties may be inost 
advantageously employed. Let him search into the hidden 
recesses of his own heart, to explore every latent projien- 
sity towards any kind of criminal indulgence. Let him 
scrutinise, with the utmost attention, the particular cast 
of natural temper by wliioh he is distinguished. Let him 
carefully observe what habits have already gained the 
firmest hold upon his mind; that, discovering tlie feeble 
side of his virtue, he may learn toward what points he 
ought principallj' to direct his vigilance aud circumspection. 

Let him, moreover, attend to the several relations in 
v/hich he stands to society; and survey the advantages 
and opportunities which his natural or acquired talents, 
his wealth or influence, afl'ord him of doing good; that 
he may acquire a j«roj)er sense of the obligations which 
these circumstances lay him under to active exertions in 
the service of mankind. 

Ill this manner let every young person, as soon as he 
arrives at years of discretion, make his entrance into the 
world — with deliberate meditations on the scene which 


lies before him; with .serious reflections on tlie importance 
of human life; with rational principles of morals and re¬ 
ligion ; with a prudc'nt and well-digested plan of life; aiul 
with determined resolution to adhere to that jiath which 
his reason and judgment have led him to elioose, as the 


path of safety and happiness. He will then pursue his 
journey through life in a steady course of manly virtue, 
unseduced by the allurements wliich may assault liim on 
the right liiind and on the lefl. 

In the midst of the applause of the wise .and good 
among his fellow-creatures, surrounded with the fruits of 
his early virtues, and triumphing in the consciousness of 
having made a wise and happy choice, he will go on his 
way rejoicing, and will experience the path of the just to 
be “w the shining light which shincth more and more 
tfe perfect day.” Enfiei.ii, 
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MARCH THE NINETEENTH. 

On ike Power of raising ih^ Hand to llie Head. 

The wisdom of tlie Creator in the construction of ani¬ 
mal bodies is seen, not so much in the sciparate as in the 
collective action of the bones, imiscles, and their vessels; 
in their mutual subserviency and dependence; in their 
contributinj; together to one eflect and one use. 

Itltas been said, that a man cannot lift his bund to his 
head, without finding reason enough to convince him of 
the existence of a (iod. And it is well said; for be has 
only to reflect, familiar as this aclioji is, and sinijile as it 
seems to be, how many tilings are reipiisite for the per¬ 
forming of it; first, along, hard, strong cylinder, in order 
to give to the arm its tirnmess and tension ; but which, 
being rigid, and in its substance inflexible, can only turn 
upon joints. 

Secondly, therefore, joints for this purpose, one at the 
shoulder to raise the arm, another at tlie elbow to bend 
it: these joints continually fed with a soft mucilage, to 
make the parts slip easily upoit one another, anti held 
together by strong braces to k<.'ep Ih^ii in their jiosilion : 
then, thirdly, strings and wires, that is, muscles and ten¬ 
dons artificially inserted for the purpose of draiving the 
bones in the directions in which the joints allow them to 
ntove. 

Hitherto we understand the mechanism pretty well; 
yet we have hitherto only a machine standing still; a dead 
organization: an ajijiaratus. To put the system into a 
state of aetiiity, to set it at work, a further jtrovisiou is 
jieccssnry; viz. a eommimiciitioii willi the brain by means 
of nerves. We know the exist euee of this communication, 
because we can see the communicating threads, and can 
trace them to the brain ; its necessity W’c also know, be¬ 
cause if the tliread be cut, if the euinmuiiication be inter¬ 
cepted, the muscle becomes paralytic: but bewond this 
we know little, the organization being too minute and 
subtle for our inspection. 

To what has been enumerated, ns officiating in the single 
act of a man’s raising his hand to bis head, must be added 
likewise, all that is neccssar 3 ', and all that contributes to 
the grow'tb, nourishment, and sustentation of the limU 
the repair of its waste, the )>resen alion of its health, and 
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The folly of An^er. 

All these share in tlie result; join in the effect: and 
how all these or anj' of them come togetlier without n 
designing, disposing intelligence, it is utterly impossible 
to conceive. I’aley. 


MARCH THE TWENTIETH. 

, 'The Folly tyf Auger-. 

The maxim of Periander of Corinth, one of the seven 
sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his knowledge and 
benevolence, was. Be master of thy anger. He considered 
anger as the great disturber of hunian life, the chief enemy 
both of public happiness and private tranquillit}', and 
thought that he could not lay on posterity a stronger obli¬ 
gation to reverence his memory, than by leaving them a 
salutary caution against this outrageous passion. 

There is in the world a certain class of mortals, known, 
»nd contentedly known, by the aiipellation of passionate 
men, who imagine themselves entitled by this distinction 
to he provoked on every slight occasion, and to vent their 
rage in vehement and fierce vociferations, in furious me¬ 
naces, and licentious reproaches. 

Men of this kind qfe not always treated with the severity 
which their neglect of the case of all about them might 

a provoke; they have obtained a kind of prescription 
eir folly, and are considered by their companions as 
under a predominant influence that leaves them not masters 
of their conduct or language, as acting without conscious¬ 
ness, and rushing into mischief with a mist before their 
eyes: they are therefore pitied rather than censured, and 
their sallies are passed over as the involuntary blows of a 
man agitated by tlie spasms of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indignation, that 
men may be found of minds mean enough to be satisfied 
with tliis treatment; wretches who are proud to obtain 
the privilege of madmen, and can, without shame and 
without regret, consider themselves as receiving hourly 
pardons from their companions, and giving them continual 
opportunities of exercising their patience and boasting 
their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the origin of anger; but pride, 
like every other passion, if it once break loose from reason, 
counteracts its own purposes. A passionate man, upon 
the, review of his day, will have very few gratifications to 
offer, to his pride, when he has considered how his out- 
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rages were borne, ind in what they are likely to end at 
last. 

These sudden bursts of rage generally break out upon 
small occasions; for life, unhappy as it is, cannot supply 
great evils as frequently as the man of lire thinks it fit to 
be enraged; therefore the first rclleetion upon his violence 
must show him that he is mean enough to be driven from 
his post by every petty incident, that he is the mere slave 
of casualty, and that his reason and virtue are in the power 
of the wind. 

One motive tliere is of these loud extravagancies, which 
a man is careful to eoi'.ceal from otliers, and does not 
always discover to himself. He tliat finds his knowledge 
narrow', and his arguments weak, is sometimes in hope of 
gaining that attentioti by his clamours which he cannot 
otherwise obtain, and is pleased with remembering, that 
at least he made himself heard, that he had the power to 
interrupt those whom he could not confute, and suspend 
the decision which he could nut guide. 

lUit it does nut ajtpear that a man can by uproar and 
tumult alter any one's opinion of his understanding, or 
gain influence, except over those whom fortimc or nature 
has made his dependants. lie may fright his children or 
harass his servants, but the rest of the world will look on 
and laugh; and he will at length perceive tliat he lives only 
to raise contempt and hatred, and tliat he has given up 
the felicity of being loved, .widiout gaining tlie honour of 
being reverenced. 

A\Iien u man has once suffered his mind to be thus 
vitiated, lie becomes one of the most hateful and unhappy 
of licings. He can give no security to himself tliat lie 
shall not at the next interview alienate, by some sudden 
transput'!., his dearest friend; or break out, upon some 
slight contradiction, into such terms of rudeness as can 
never be perfectly forgotten. Wlioevcr converses with 
him lives w ith the suspicion and solicitude of a man who 
vilays with a tame ti^er, always under a necessity of 
watching the moment in which tne capricious savage shall 
Scgiii to growl. 

It is related by Prior, of tlic duke of Dorset, that his 
servants used to’put themselves in his w'ay when he was 
angry; because he was sure to recompense thetn for any 
indignities which he made them suffer. I'his is the round 
of a passionate'man's life; he contracts debts when he is 
furious, which lijs virtue, if he has any', obliges him lu 
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discliargc! iU ilie return of reason. He spends liis Inr.e in 
outra;;(' and acknowledgment; in injury and reparation. 

■Nolliing is more miserable or despicable than tlie old 
age of a passionate man; his rage sinks by decay of 
strength into habitual peevishness; the world falls oif from 
around him, and he is left to prey upon his own heart in 
solitude and contempt. JohnSo.s. 


MAIICII THE TWESTY-FIBST. 

ty Comets. 

IJemdt.s the primary and secondary planets, there are 
other bodies which revolve round the Sun, and consi- 
(jucntly make a part of the solar system. These arc oalied 
comets, and appeaf occasionally in every part of the 
heavens. Descending from tlu; far distant parts of the 
system with great rapidity, they surprise us with the sin¬ 
gular appearance of a train, or tail, which accompanies 
them; become visible to us in the lower jiarts of their or¬ 
bits; and, ai'ter a short stay, go oS’again to vast distances, 
and disa])pear. Tbongb some of tlie aiicicnls had more 
just notions of them, yet the opinion having prevailed, 
that they were only mctjfors generat<-d in ..ir, like to 
those we see in it every night, and in ;; : .v. moments' 
vanisliing, no care was taken to observe or record thcii 
phenomena aecunitely till of late, lienee this part ot 
astronomy is still imperfect. 

The general doctrine is, that they are solid conijsact bo¬ 
dies, like other pkuxts, and regulated by the same laws 
of gravity, or transferred motion, so as to describe equal 
areas in jaoporliona! times by radii drawn to the eonimon 
centre. Tliey move about the Sun in very eccentric 
ellipses, and are of much greater density than the Earth; 
for some of them are heated in every period to such a 
degree as would vitrify or dissipate any substance known 
to us. Sir Isaac Newton computed the heat of the comet 
that appeared in the year 1680, when nearest the Sun, 
to be 2000 times hotter than red-hot iron, and tliat, being 
thus heated, it must retain its heat till it comes round 
again, although its period sliould be more than 20,000 
years; and it is computed to he only 575. 

The mnoher of comets is much Acater than tliat of the 
planets which move in the vicinity of the Sun. From 
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rc})oi lsi of liistoriaiis, as well as from the observations of 
late years, it lias been ascertained that more tlian 450 were 
seen previous to the year 1771; and when the attention 
of astroiioniers was called to tins object, by the expect¬ 
ation of the return of the comet of 1759, no fewer than 
seven were observed in tlic course of seven years. 

From this circumstance, and the probability that all 
the Comets recorded in iuicient authors were of consider¬ 
able apparent magnitude, while tlie smaller were over¬ 
looked, it is reasonable to conclude, that the number 
<if cimiets considerably exceeds any estimation tliat might 
be madt‘ fi'om the observations we now possess. But 
the luimher ot' those whose orbits arc settled with suf¬ 
ficient ac(mracy to ascertain tlieir identity, when they 
may ajijicar again, is no more than fifty-nine, reckoning 
as late us 1771. 

'fho orbits of most of these are inclined to the plane 
of the ecli])tic i:i large angles, and the greater number 
of them approached nearer to t.the Sun than to the 
Fur'll. 'I'lieir molious in the heavens ate not all in the 
order of the signs, or direct like tliosjof the planets; 
hut the number whose motion is rctrogradjj is nearly etjual 
to that of’ those wliosc motion is direct. All which 
have been observed, lunvever, jfiave moved through the 
ethereal regions and tlie orbits of the planets, witliout 
suffering the least sensibleTe^iltance in their motions; 
which siitficiently proves that tlie planets do not move in 
solid orbs. 

Of all the comets, the periods of three only are known 
witli any degree of certainty, being found to return at 
intervals of 75, teal I‘JO, and 575 years; and of these, 
that wliie.h appeared in IUSO isthe most reniarkahle. This 
comet, at its greatest distance, is about 1 r,200 millions 
of miles from the Sun, wliile its least distance from the 
centre of the Sun is about 490,000 miles; being less than 
oue-third jiart of the Sun’s scmidiaineter from his surface. 
In that part of its orbit which is nearest the Sun, it flies 
with the ani.azing velocity of 880,000 miles in an hour; 
and the Sun, as seen from it, appears 100 degrees in 
breadth, consequently 40,000 times as large as he appears 
to us. ’ Editor. 
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Henry VIIL 

It is difficult to give a just summary of tliis ptincc’s 
qualities. He was so different from himself in different 
parts of his reign, that, as is well remarked by lord Her¬ 
bert, his history is his best character and description. 
Tile absolute uncontrolled authority w'hich he maintained 
at home, and the regard he obtained among foreign na¬ 
tions, are circum.stances which entitle him in some de¬ 
gree to the appellation of a great prince; while his 
tyranny and barbarity exclude him from the character of 
a good one. 

He possessed, indeed, great vigour of mind, which 
qualified him for exercising dominion overmen; courage, 
Intrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility; and though these 
qualities lay not always under the guidance of a regular 
and solid judgment, they were accompanied with good 
parts, and an extensive capacity; and every one dreaded 
a contest with a jnan, who was never known to yield or 
to forgive; and who, in every controversy, was deter¬ 
mined to ruin himself or his antagonist. 

A catalogue of his vices would comprehend many of 
the w'orst qualities incidefit to human nature: — violence, 
cruelty, profusion, rapiifity, injustice, obstinacy, arro¬ 
gance, bigotry, presumption, caprice. But neither was 
he subject to all these vices in the most extreme degree, 
nor was he at intervals altogether devoid of virtues. He 
was sincere, open, gallant, liberal, and capable at least 
of a temporary friendship and attachment. In this respect 
he was unfortunate, that the incidents of his times served 
to display liis.luults in their full light; the treatment he 
met with from the court of Rome provoked him to violence; 
the danger of a revolt from his superstitious subjects 
seemed to require the most extreme severity. But it must 
at the same time be acknowledged, that his situation tended 
to throw an additional lustre on what was great and mag¬ 
nanimous in his character. 

The emulation between the emperor and the French 
king rendered his alliance, notwith.standing his impolitic 
conduct, of great importance in Europe. The extensive 
powers of his prerogative, and the submission, not to say 
slavish disposition, of his parliament, inhde it more easy 
fur him to assume and maintain thAt entire dominion, by 
which his reign is so much distinguished in the Englisn 
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It may seem a little extraordinary, that notwithstanding 
his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, his arbitrary ad¬ 
ministration, this prince not only acyuired the regard of 
his subjects, but never was the object of tlicir hatred; he 
seems even, in .some degree, to have jiosscssed to the last 
their love and aftection. 

His exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit to eap- 
tiv.ite tlie multitude: his magnificence and personal bravery 
rendered liiin illustrious in vulgar eyes; and it may be said 
with truth, that the Knglish in that age were so thoroughly 
subdued, that, like eastern slaves, they were inclined to 
admire even those acts of violence and tyranny which wei-e 
exercised over themselves and at their own expense. 

Henry VIII. died on tlie 28th of January, 1.547, in the 
37th j'ear of his age, and the 37th of his reign. Hcmc. 


MAItCil THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

Character of a Miser. 

When the light of benevolence is entirely i)ut out, man 
is reduced to that state of existence, which i.s disavowed 
i»y nature, and abhorred of (lod! Let one suppose him, 1 
•say, bvit once radieallj' divested of all generous feelings, 
and entirely involved in himself; it will be impossible to 
say what deeds of shame and horror he will not readily 
commit, in the balance of his perverted judgment, honour, 
gratitude, friendsliqi, religion, yea, even naturid aftectio!’., 
will all be outweighed by interest. Tlie maxim of the 
Homan satirist will be his rule of life, “money at any rate." 

If the plain mid beaten paths of the world, tliligcnce 
and frugality, will conduct him to that end, it is well: but 
if not, rather than fail of liis object, I will be’bold to s.Ty, 
he will plunge, without scruple or remorse, into the most 
serpentine labyrinths of fraud and iniquity. Whilst his 
ichemes arc unaccomplished, fretfulncss and discontent 
will lower on his brow ; when favourable, and even most 
prosperous^ his uiislakcd and unsatisfied soul still thirsts 
for more. As he is insensible to tlie calamities of his fel¬ 
low-creatures, so the greatest torment he can experience 
is an apjilication to his charity and compassion. Should 
he stumble, like the Levite, on some spectacle of woe, he 
will, like the Levite, hasten to the other side of the way, 
resist tlie finest movements of nature, and cling to the demon 
of inhumanity, as the guardian angel of his happiness. 

Suppose him, liowcver, under tlie accidental neccssitv 
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of listening to the petition of misery; he will endeavour to 
beat dow'n the evidence of the case by the meanest sliiils 
and evasions; or will cry aloud, as tlie brutal and insensible 
Nabal did to the hungry soldiers of David, “Why should 
I be such a fool, as to give my flesh which 1 have prepai'cd 
for my shearers, to men that I know not from whence they 
be ?” But, admitting that a remnant of shame, for exam¬ 
ple, in the face of a congregation like this, may goad him 
for once to an act of beneficence, so mean and inconsider¬ 
able, so unworthy of the great concern, would it probably 
be, that the idol of his soul would appear more distinctly 
in the very relief he administers, than in the barbarous 
insensibility which habitually withholds it. Merciful and 
eternal God! what a passion! And how much ought th»' 
power and fascination of that object to be dreaded, which 
can turn the human heart into such a pathless and irre¬ 
claimable desert. Irreclaimable, 1 say; for men inflamed 
with any other passion, even voluptuousness, the most 
impure and inveterate, are sometimes enlightened and re¬ 
formed by the ministry of religion, or the sober and deli¬ 
berate judgment of manhood and experience. 

But who will say that such a wretch as I have described, 
in the extremity of selfishness, was ever corrected by any 
ordinary resource or expedient ? Who will say that he is at 
any time vulnerable by reproach, or, I had almost added, 
even convertible by grace? No; tlirough every stage and 
revolution of life he remains invariably the same: or if 
any diflerence, it is only this, that as he advances into the 
shade of a long evening, he clings closer and closer to the 
object of his idolatry; and while every other passion lies 
dead and blasted in his heart, his desire fur more pelf in¬ 
creases with renewed eagerness, and he holds by a sinking 
world with an agonising grasp, till he drops into the earth 
with the increa.sed curses nH wretchedness on his head, 
without the tribute of a tear from child or parent, or any 
inscription on his memory; but that he lived to counteract 
tlie distributive justice of Providence, and died w ithout 
hope or title to a blessed immortality. “ Seek not your 
own, but every man another's wealth.” Kirwan. 


MARCH THE TWENTV-POURTH. 

The Parts of Speech. 

jfsa the artificial division of language into parts of speech 
iftecessary in order to reduce iu construction within 
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general rules, and as this act of aiisiracfion is, without 
some familiar illustration, beyond the capetcity of children, 
It is important to ascertain the means by vvliieh very young 
children may comprehend what is abr'-.nietly and philoso¬ 
phically meant by tlie parts of speech. 

Every child who has a brother younger than himself, 
may be made to remember the time w hen his little brother 
began first to articulate sounds. 

It may be called to his recollection that the first soand.s 
or words uttered by his brother, w'eic those which ex¬ 
pressed pleasure or pain; as oh! ch! hi! ail which words, 
grammarians have agreed to call iNTint.inc rioss. So that 
his brother and all other children lir.sL began to speak 
Interjections, or cries expressive of pleasure and pam ; or 
sudden joy, or fear. 

The next words, or sounds, which his brother would 
speak, were papa, mamma, horse, dog, rat, brother, sister, 
nurse, or the names of such persons and things as he saw 
the oflenest, or was most pleased with; all which words 
grammarians call nouns. For some time, therefore, his 
brotJicr spoke nothing but Jnterjeetions or cries, and Nouns 
or names of things. 

But the infant would soon begin to use other words; as, 
run. fij, eat, drink, walk, laugh, cry, which all express mo¬ 
tion or action, and are by grammarians called vekbs. This 
}>art of speech, denominated the verb, expresses every kind 
of action and every mode of existence, and is the Uihd 
general class of w'ords which an infant would use. By 
means of the Nmm, or name of a thing, and of the Verb, 
he would be able to say almost every thing; as, 

Kuun. Vrrli. 1 Noun. Verb. Noon. Verb. 

fre burns, I mamma comes, papa runs. 

But the infant will soon have occasion to express the 
sense which different nouns convey to his mind; as, ho! 
fire, kind mamma, good papa, sweet sugar: which words 
hot, kind, good, stoecl, are a new class, or part of speech, 
called Adjectives, or by some grammarians .,4rfnouns, its 
belonging to or qualifying the noun or thing spoken of. 

The next effort of the child to express himself to others, 
will be to qualify the verb or action; and to say, man 
runs fast, mamma comes soon, stroke puss siflly; which 
yearisfast, soon, and softly, and all such, are the kind of 
words culled by grammarians j4rfverbs. 

'fhe child will soon have occasion to describe the position 
of nouns, in regard to each other; as, /o papa, from mamma. 
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behind, belong to the sixth class, or kind of words called 
by graimuarians /^rcnosiTioKs. 

To avoid tlie too frequent repetition of nouns in speaking, 
the child will soon say, instead of brother hurts Alfred, he 
hurts me, which word he is used for the noun brother, and 
me is used for the noun Alfred: the words her and me, 
as well as /, than, you, she, they, it, and ail such, are 
words used instead of nouns, and are therefore called 
Prosovss. 

The child will now be able to express himself on all 
subjects, and the two parts of speech not yet described, 
are refinements, and not common to language in a rude 
state. 

It frequently becomes necessary to determine, whether 
we speak of a particular man, or of man in general j am! 
therefore we say, n man adlcd, or the man called, which 
first implies some man or any man, indefinitely, tuul the 
la-st a particular man. The little words a and the, are 
called in the science of grammar, akticles. 

In a formal speech or discourse, it becomes necessary 
to join sentences together, and introduce words which 
indicate their connection with each other, all which arc de¬ 
nominated cox.)U!«CTi()Ns. The word and is a conjunction 
of very frequent use, i/is another, ihd, andyrt, are others. 
The acquirement and judicious use of this part of speech 
is the last thing attained in the study of language. 

It may thus be made to appear, to a class of children, 
that the division of language into parts of siicech is per¬ 
fectly natural, and they may bo made to feel the force 
and necessity of the several division-s, by means of such a 
pleasant narrative, better than, by any force of abstrac¬ 
tion, tliey could reduce language as it is viewed in the 
mass, back again to its elements. 

Uossut’s Birst French Grammar 


MARCH THE TWEXTY-ElFTIt. 

On the Being of a God. {A Sunday I.esson.) 

IIetthe; — The world shut out; —Thy thoughts cal 
home;— 

Imagination’s airy wing repress; 

Lock u)) thy senses; Let no passions stir; 

Wake all to Kea.son—let Imr reign alone; 

Thgn, in thy soul’s deep silence, and the depth 
IjKjiisture's silence, midnight, thus inquire: 
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Wh8t am I? and from whence ? — I nothing know, 

But that I am; and, since I am, conclude 
Something eternal: Had there e’er been nought, 

Nought still had been; Eternal there must be. — 

But what eternal? — Why not human race? 

And Adam’s ancestors witliout an end ? — 

That’s hard to be conceiv’d ; since ev’ry link 
Of that long-chain’d succession is so frail; 

Can every part depend, and not the whole ? 

Yet grant it true ; new difficidties rise; 

Tm sfill quite out at sea : nor see the shore. 

M’hence Earth; and these bright orbs? — Eternal too?— 
Grant matter was eternal: still these orbs 
Would want some other Father — much design 
Is seen in all their motions, all their makes; 

Design implies intelligence, and art: 

'fliat can’t be from themselves —or man; that art, 

Man can scarce comprehend, could man bestow? 

And nothing greater yet allowed than man. — 

Who motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 

Shot through vast masses of enormous weight ? 

Who bid brute matter's restive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly? 

Has matter innate motion? Then each atom, 

Asserting its indisputable right 

'J’o dance, would form a universe of dust. 

Has matter none? Then whence tliesc glorious forms, 

And boundless flights, from shapeless and repos’d ? 

Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought, 

•ludgment, and genius? Is it deeply learn'd 
In mathematics ? Has it fram’d sueh laws, 

Wliich but to guess, a Newton made immortal. 

If art, to form; and counsel, to conduct; 

And that with greater far than human skill. 

Beside not in each block ;—afioniiHAO reigns.- 
And, if a Goo tliere be, that (tod how great' Yoii.'rG 


MARCH THE TWESTV-SIXTH. 

On Truth and Sincerity. 

Truth and reality have all the advantages of appear¬ 
ance, and many more. If the show of any thing be good, 
I am sure sincerity is better: for why does any man dis- 

g( 
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he thinks it good to have such a quality as he pretends 
to? for to counterfeit and dissemble is to put on the ap¬ 
pearance of some real excellency. Now the best way for 
a man to seem to be any thing, is really to be what he 
would seem to be. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long; foi where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endea¬ 
vouring to return, and will peep out and betray herself 
one time or other. Therefore, if any man think it con¬ 
venient to seem good, let him be so indeed, and then his 
goodness will appear to every body’s satisfaction; so' that, 
upon all accounts, sincerity is true wisdom. 

Particularly as to tlie affairs of this world, integrity has 
many advantages over all the fine and artificial ways of 
dissimulation and deceit; it is much the plainer and easier, 
much the safer and more secure way of dealing; it has 
less of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement and per¬ 
plexity, of danger and hazard in it; it is the shortest and 
nearest way to our end, carrying us tliither in a straight 
line, and will hold out and last longest. 

The arts of deceit and cunning continually grow weaker 
and less effectual to them that use tliem; while integrity 
gains strength hy use ; and the more and longer any man 
practises it, tlie greater service it does him, by confirming 
his reputation, and encouraging others to repose the 
greatest truth and confidence in him; which is an un¬ 
speakable advantage in the business and affairs of life. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing 
to help it out: it is always near at hand, sits upon our lips, 
and is read}' to drop out before we are aware: a lie is 
troublesome, and sets a man’s invention upon the rack; and 
one trick needs a great many more to make it good. It 
is like building upon a false foundation, which continually 
stands in need of props to shore it up, and proves at last 
more chargeable, than to have raised a substantial building 
at first upon a true and solid foundation. Sincerity is firm 
and substantial: there is nothing hollow or unsound in it; 
and, because it is plain and open, it fears no discovery. 
Of this the crafty man is always in danger, and when 
he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pretences are so 
transparent, that he that runs may read them : he is the 
last man that finds himself to be found out; and while he 
takes it for granted that he makes fools of others, he ren¬ 
ders himself ridiculous. 

... 'idd.to all this, sincerity is the most compendious wis- 
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dom, and an excellent instrument for die speedy dispatch 
of business; by creating confidence in those we have to 
deal with, it saves die labour of many inquiries, and brings 
things to an issue in few words; it is like travelling in a 
plain beaten road, which commonly brings a man sooner 
to his journey’s end than by-ways, in which men often 
lose themselves. In a word, whatever convenience may 
be thought to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon 
over; but their inconvenience is perpetual, because they 
bring a man under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, 
so diet he is not believed when he speaks truth, or trusted 
perha])s when he means honestly. When a man has once 
forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is set fast, and 
nothing will dien serve his turn, neither truth nor false¬ 
hood. Addison. 


MARCH THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 

The Choice of Hercules 

When Hercules was in that part of his yoiidi in which 
it was natural for him to consider wliat course of life he 
ought to pursue, he one day retired into a desert, where 
die silence and solitude of the place very much favoured 
his meditations. 

As he was musing on his present condition, and very 
much jierplexcd in himself on the state of life which he 
•sliould choose, he saw two women of a larger stature than 
ordinary approaching toward him. 

One of them had a very noble air, and graceful deport¬ 
ment ; her beauty was natural and easy, her person clean 
and unspotted, her eyes cast toward the ground with an 
agreeable reserve, her motion, and behaviour full of 
modesty, and her raiment as white as snow. 

llic other had a great deal of health and floridness in 
her countenance, which .she had helped with an artificial 
white and red ; and she endeavoured to appear more grace¬ 
ful than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of afl'ecticn 
in ail her gestures. She had a wonderful confidence and 
assurance in her looks, and ail the variety of colours in 
her dress, that she thought were the most proper to show 
her complexion to advantage. She cast her eyes upon 
herself, then turned them on those that were present, to 
see how tliey liked her, and often looked on the figure 
she made in her own shadow. Upon her nearer approach 
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forward with a regular composed carriage, and, running 
up to him, accosted him after the following manner : 

My dear Hercules, 1 find you are very much divided 
in your thoughts upon the way of life that you ought to 
choose: bo my friend, and follow me; 1 will lead you 
into the possession of pleasure, and out of the reach ot 
pain, and remove you from all the noise and disquietude 
of business. The affairs of either war or peace sliall have 
no power to disturb you. Your whole employment shall 
be to make your life easy, and to entertain every sense 
with its proper gratifications. Sumptuous tables, bells of 
roses, clouds of perfumes, concerts of music, crowds of 
beauties, are all.,in readiness to receive you. Come along 
with me into this region of delights, this world of pleasure, 
and bid farewell for ever to care, to pain, to business. 

Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manner, de¬ 
sired to know her name: to which she answered, My 
friends, and those who are well acquainted with me, call me 
Happiness: but my cncniies, and those who would injure 
roj' reputation, have given me the name of Pleasure. 

Uy this time the other lady was come up, and addressed 
herself to the young hero in a very different manner : — 
Hercules, said she, I offer myself to you, because I know 
you are descended from tlie gods, and give proofs of that 
descent, by your love to virtue, and application to the 
studies proper for your age. This makes me hojie that 
you will gain, both for yourself and me, an immortal rc- 
jmtation. But before I invite you into my society and 
friendship, I will be open and sincere with you: and 
must lay diis down as an established trutli, that there is 
nothing truly valuable which can be purchased without 
pains and labour. The gods have set a price upon every 
real and noble pleasure. If you would gain the favour 
of the Deity, you must be at the pains of worshipping 
him; if the friendship of good men, you must study to 
oblige tliem; if you would be honoured by your country, 
you must take care to serve it: in sliort, if you would be 
eminent in war-or peace, you must become master of all 
the qualifications tliat can make you so. Tlicse arc the 
only terms and conditions upon which I can promise hap¬ 
piness. 

The Goddess of Pleasure here broke in upon her dis¬ 
course : You sec, said she, Hercules, by her own confes¬ 
sion, the way to her pleasures is lung and difficult j 
whereas that which I propose is sliort and easy. 
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Alas! said the other lady, whose visage glowed with 
a mixture of scorn and pity, AVTiat are the pleasures you 
oropose? To eat before you are hungry, drink before 
vou arc athirst, sleep before you are tired; to gratify ap¬ 
petites before they are raised, and raise such appetites as 
nature never planted. You never heard the most delicious 
music, which is the praise of yourself; or saw tire most 
beautiful object, which is the work of your own hands. 
Your votaries pass away their j'outh in a dream of mis¬ 
taken pleasures; while they are hoarding up anguish, 
toriirent, and remorse, for old age. 

-As for me, I am the friend of the gods, and of good 
men; an agreeable companion of the artisan; a house¬ 
hold -guardian to the fathers of families; a patron and 
protector of servants; an associate in all true and gene¬ 
rous friendships. The banquets of my votaries are never 
costly but always delicious; for none eat or drink at 
them who are not invited by hunger and thirst. Their 
slumbers are sound, and their ivakings cheerful. My 
young men have tlie ))lcasure of hearing themselves 
praised by those who are in years; and those who are in 
years, o< being honoured by those who are young. In a 
word, my followers are favoured by the gods, beloved by 
their uc<|uaintancc, esteemed by their country, and, after 
the close of their labours, honoured by posterity. 

We know by the life of this memorable hero, to whicli 
of these two ladies he gave up his heart; and, I believe, 
every one who reads this will do him the justice to ap¬ 
prove of his choice. Tatler. 


MARCH THE TWENTV-EICHTH. 

Of the Elephant. 

The stupendous size, strength, and sagacity of the 
elephant, have in all ages rendered this animal the ad¬ 
miration of mankind. Though possessed of power supe¬ 
rior to every other (|uudru)>ed, it is guiltless of unpro¬ 
voked violence, and wanders about the woods of Asia 
and Africa in a state of majestic mildness. Large troops 
assemble together, and live in a kind of society, feeding 
only on vegetables. 

The elephant is generally of a deep ash-coloured brown, 
nr nearly blackish ; but in some parts of India it is said 



largest of all terrestial animals, arriving at the height of 
twelve feet, though die more general height seems to be 
from nine to ten feet. They are commonly found in the 
midst of shady woods, being as averse to extreme heat as 
to cold; they delight in cool spots, near rivers, and fre¬ 
quently bathe themselves in the water, and even roll in 
the mud. They also swim with great ease. 

The trunk of the elephant may justly be considered as 
one of the miracles of Nature; being at once the organ of 
respiration and the instrument by which the animal sup- 
jllies itself with food: conve 3 ’ing whatever it eats into the 
mouth by its' assistance. Hy this instrument also it drinks; 
first sucking up the water by the trunk, and then pouring 
it into the mouth. This wonderful organ is composed of 
a vast number of flexible rings; and consists of a double 
tulie, w'ith a somewhat flattened circular tip, finished 
with a projecting point, or fleshy moveable hook, of 
extreme sensibility, and with which it can pick up the 
smallest object at pleasure. 

The trunk, being flexible in all directions, |)erforms the 
office of a hand and arm. On its under surface it is some¬ 
what flattened, and is circularly formed on the upper. vVt 
the end jf the trunk are situated the nostrils. In a state 
of nature they use the tusks for tearing up trees, and tiie 
trunk for breaking the branches. 

They are possessed of a greater degree of intelligence 
tiian most other quadrupeds; and when in a state of do¬ 
mestication, they may be taught to perform many opec 
ations requiring not only strength but skill. It appears 
from the most authentic information, tlmt they are highly 
attached to those who have them under their care; that 
tliey are grateful for attention shown them, and mind¬ 
ful of any injury received; w-hich they generally find 
some means of retaliating. The celebrated story of the 
tailor of Delhi is a remarkable example of the elephant's 
sagacity. In that city an elephant passing along the 
streets, put his trunk into a tailor’s shop, where several 
people were at work; one of them pricked die end of 
the trunk with his needle; the elephant passed on; but, 
in the first dirty puddle, filled his trunk with the water, 
and, returning, 6<|uirted every drop among the peo]>le 
who had ofl'ended him, and spoiled the clothes they were 
at wor^ upon. 

Great care is taken by the grandees of India in the 
management and decoration of their elephants; which, 
after their daily feeding, bathing, oiling, and rubbing, are 
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often painted about the head and ears with various co. 
lours, and their tusks are surrounded with rings of gold 
or silver: and when employed in processions, &c. tliey 
are clothed in the most sumptuous tra]>pings. 

Mayor’s Natural History. 


MARCH THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

Edward VI. 

Edward VI. is celebrated by historians for the beauty 
of his person, the sweetness of his disposition, and the ex¬ 
tent of his knowledge. By the time he had attained his 
sixteenth year, he understood the (ireek, Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages; he was versed in the 
sciences of logic, music, and natural philosophy, and 
master of all theological disputes; insomuch that the 
famous Cardan, on his return from Scotland, visiting the 
English court, was astonished at the progress he had made 
in learning; and afterward extolled him in his works as a 
prodigy of nature. 

Kotwitlistanding these encomiums, he seems to have 
had an ingredient of bigotry in his disposition that would 
have rendered him very troublesome to those of tender 
consciences who might have happened to differ with him 
in religious principles; nor can we reconcile, either to his 
boasted humanity or penetration, his consenting to the 
death of his uncle, who had served him faithfully; unless 
we suppose he wanted resolution to withstand the impor- 
tiuiities of his ministers, and was deficient in that vigour 
of mind, which often exists independent of learning and 
culture. Smollett. 


Queen Mary. 

Mary possessed few qualities either estimable or ami¬ 
able, and her person was as little engaging as her beha¬ 
viour and address. Obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, 
malignity, revenge, tyranny ; every circumstance of her 
character took a tincture from her bad temper and narrow 
understanding. 

And amid that complication of vices, which entered 
into her composition, we shall scarcely find any virtue 
but sincerity; a quality which she seems to have main- 
taiued throughout her whole life: except in the begin¬ 
ning of her reign, when tlic necessity of her affairs obliged 
ber to make some promises to the Protestants, which sh» 
ojS 
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certainly never intended to perform. But in these cases 
a weak bigoted woman, under the government of priests, 
easily finds casuistry sufficient to justify to herself the vio¬ 
lation of an engagement. 

She appears also, as well as her father, to have been 
susceptible of some attachment of friendship; and that 
without caprice and inconstancy, which were so remark¬ 
able in the conduct of that monarch. To which we may 
add, that in many circumstances of her life she gave indi¬ 
cations of resolution and vigour of mind; a quality which 
seems to have been inherent in her family. 

Mary died November tlie ITth, A. D. 1558, in the 
iSd year of her age, and 6th of her reign. Hume. 


MAnCH THE THIRTIETH. 

Account of the admirable Crichton. 

Virtue, sayS Virgil, is better accepted when it comes 
in a pleasing form. The person of Crichton was erni- 
nentljr beautiful; but his beauty was consistent with such 
activity and strength, that in fencing he would spring at 
one bound upon his antagonist; and he used the sword in 
either hand with such force and dexterity, that scarce aiiv 
one had courage to engage him. 

Having studied at St. Andrews, in Scotland, he went 
to Paris in his twenty-first year, and affixed on the gate of 
the college of Navarre a kind of challenge to the learned 
of that university, to dispute with them on a certain day; 
oflering to his opponents the choice of ten languages, and 
of all the faculties and sciences. On the day appointed, 
three thousand auditors assembled, when four doctors of 
the church and fifty ministers appeared against him; and 
onetof his antagonists confesses that the doctors were de¬ 
feated ; that he gave proofs of knowledge beyond the 
reach of man; and that a hundred years passed without 
food or sleep would not be sufficient for the attainment 
of his learning. After a disputation of nine hours, he 
was presented by the jiresident and professors with a 
diamond and a purse of gold, and dismissed witli repeated 
acclamations. 

From^ Paris he went to Rome, where he made the same 
liailengc, and Imd, in the presence of the pope and car- 
|als, the same success. He then visited Padua, where 
j^,;ngBged in another public disputation, beginning his 
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performii nee with an exrenipwe poem in praise of the city 
and the assembly present, and concluding with an oration 
etpially unpremeditated in commendation of ignorance. 

These actpiisitiuiis of learning, however stupendous, 
were tiot gained by the omission of any accomplishment 
in which it becomes a gentleman to excel. He practised, 
in great perfection, the arts of drawing and painting; he 
was an eminent peribrraer in both vocal and instrumental 
music; he danced with uneommon gracefulness; and on 
tlte day after his disputation at Paris, exhibited his skill in 
horsfemanship before the court of France, where, at a 
public match of tilting, he bore away the ring upon his 
lance fifteen times togelher. He excelled likewise in 
domestic games of less dignity and reputation; and In the 
interval between his challenge and disputation at Paris, 
he spent so much of his timi' at cards, dice, and tennis, 
that a lampoon was fixed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, 
directing those who would see this monster of erudition, 
to look for him at the tavern. 

So extensive was his acquaintance with life and nmn- 
ners, that in an Italian comedy composed by himself, and 
exhibited before the court of Mantua, he is said to have 
personated fifteen diflerent characters. His memory was 
so retentive, that, hearing an oration of an hour, he would 
repeat it exactly, and in the recital follow the .speaker 
through all tlte variety' of tone and gesticulation. 

Nor was his skill in arms less than in learning, or his 
courage inferior to his skill. There was a prize-fighter 
at Mantua, who had defeated the most celebrated masters 
in many' j)arts of Europe; and in Mantua had killed three 
who had appeared ag.ainst him. Crichton, looking on his 
sanguinary' success with indignation, offered to stake 
fifteen hundred pistoles, and mount tlie stage against 
him. The duke of Mantua with some reluctance con¬ 
sented; and on the day fixed the combatants appeared. 
The prize-fighter advanced with great violence and fierce¬ 
ness, while Crichton contetited himself calmly to ward 
his passes, and suffered him to wa.stc his vigour by his 
*jwn fury. Crichton then pressed upon him with such 
force and agility, that he thrust }iim thrice through the 
body, and saw him expire. He then divided the prize 
he had won among the widows whose husbands had been 
killed. 

The duke of Mantua having received such proofs of his 
various merit, made him tutor to his son Vincentio di Gon- 
zagf 
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tion. But his honour was of short duration; for, as he 
was one night, in the time of carnival, rambling about the 
streets witli his guitar in his hand, he was attacked by six 
men masked, and opposed them with such vigour ami ad¬ 
dress, that he dispersed them and disarmed their leader, 
who, throwing oil' his mask, discovered himself to be the 
prince his pupil. Crichton, falling on his knees, presented 
his own sword to the prince, who seized it, and instigated, 
as some say, by jealousy, according to others, only by 
drunken fury, tlirust him through the heart. 

The court of Mantua testified their esteem for the me¬ 
mory of Crichton by a public mourning, and the palaces 
of Italy were adorned witli pictures, representing him on 
horseback with a lancc in one hand, and a book in the 
other. Hawkswoicii). 


MARCH THE TnfRTY-riBST. 

Importance of a good Character. 

A REGARD to case, to interest, and to success, in llie 
usual pursuits of wetdth and ambition, may induce many 
to pursue an honest and honourable conduct who would 
not have been influenced by purer motives; but who, 
after tliey have once perceived the intrinsic excellence ;md 
beauty of such a conduct, will probably persevere in it 
lor its own sake, and upon higher considerations. 

To those who are to make their own way either to 
wealth or honours, a good character is usumly no less 
necessary than address and abilities. Though human 
nature is degenerate, and corrupts itself still more by its 
own inventions, yet it usually retains to the last an esteem 
for excellence. But even if we are arrived at such an 
extreme degree of depravity as to have lost our native 
reverence for virtue, yet a regard to our own interest and 
safety, which we seldom lose, will lead us to apply for aid 
in all important transactions, to men whose integrity is 
unimpeached. 

When we choose an assistant or associate in a profession, 
a partner, or a servant, our first inquiry is concerning his 
character. Wlien we have occasion for a counsellor or 
attorney, a pliysician or apothecary, whatever we may be 
ourselves, we always choose to trust our properly and 
persons to men of the best character. When we fix on 
tlic tradesmen who are to supply us with necessaries, we 
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arc not determined by the outward sign of the lamb, or 
the wolf, or the fox, nor by a sliop fitted up in the most 
elegant taste, but by tlie fairest reputation. Look into a 
daily newspaper, and you will see, from the highest to tlie 
lowest rank, how important tlte characters of the employed 
appear to the employers. After the advertisement lias 
enumerated the <|ualities required in the person wanted, 
there constantly follows, that none need apply who cannot 
bring an undeniable character. Offer yourself as a can¬ 
didate for a seat in parliament, be promoted to honour and 
emrflnment, or in any respect attract the attention of man¬ 
kind upon yourself, and if you arc vulnerable in your cha- 
r.acter, you will be deeply wounded. This is a general 
testimony in favour of honesty, which no writings and no 
practices can possibly refute. 

Young men, therefore, whose moral characters are yet 
unfixed, and who, consequentIj', may render them just 
such as they wish, ought to pay' gj'cat attention to the 
first steps which they take on entrance into life. They 
are usually careless and inattentive to this object. They 
pursue their own plans with ardour, and neglect the opi¬ 
nions which others entertain of them. By some thought¬ 
less action or expression, they suffer a mark to be im- 
pri-ssed upon them, which scarcely any subsequent merit 
can entirely erase. Every man will find some persons, 
who, though they are not professed enemies, j'ct view him 
with an envious or a jealous eye, and who wilt gladly re¬ 
vive and aggravate any tale which malice ha.s invented, or 
to which truth has given the slightest foundation. 

In this turbulent and confused scene, where our words 
and actions are often misunderstood, and oftener misre¬ 
presented, it is indeed difficult even for innocence and 
integrity to avoid reproach, abuse, contempt, and hatred. 
These not only hurt our interc.st, and impede our ad¬ 
vancement in life, but sorely afflict the feelings of a ten¬ 
der and delicate mind. It is, then, the part of wisdom 
first to do every thing in our power to preserve an irre¬ 
proachable character, aiid then to let our happiness de¬ 
pend chiefly on the approbation of our own consciences, 
and on the advancement of our interest m a world where 
liars shall not be believed, and where slanderi'rs shall re¬ 
ceive no countenance. 


•Monthly M.sg.vzinp. 
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APRIL THE FIRST. 

Natural Phenomena of April. 

April weather lias become a proverbial expression for 
a mixture of the bright and gloomy- The pleasantness of 
its sunshiny da 3 's, with the delightful view of bursting 
blossoms and newIy-o))ened flowers^ is unequalled: but 
the}' are frequently overcast with clouds, and chilled by 
rough wintry blasts. 

April generallv begins with raw unpleasant weather 
tlie influence of the ejuiitoclial storms still in some degree 
prevailing: but its vicissitudes of warm gleams of sunshine 
and gentle showers have the most powerful ett’ects in 
hastening that univereal springing of the vegetable tribes, 
whence the season of spring deri\es its a]>]iellatiun. 

Early in the month, that welcome guest and hiu'binger 
of summer, the swallow, returns. The chimney or house 
swallow, known by its long forked tail and red breast, is 
first seen ; and as this bird lives on insects, its appearance 
is a certain proof that some of that minute tribe of animals 
are come abroad from their winter retreats. 

Birds are now busied in jiairing, and building their nests, 
and the groves resound with all their various melody 
Tile nightingale, tliat most enchanting of songsters, is 
heard soon utler the arrival of the swallow. lie sings by 
day as well as by night, but in the day-time his voice is 
drowned among the multitude of performers; in the even¬ 
ing it is heard alone: whence arises the common opinion, 
that the nightingale sings only by night. 

Another of tlie most striking events of this month is tlie 
renewal of the note of the cuckoo, which is generally 
heard about the middle of April. This circumstance hm, 
commanded attention in all countries ; and several rustic 
sayings, and the names of several plants which flower at 
this time, are derived from it. 

Tlie arrival of the cuckoo is regularly preceded some 
days by that of the wryneck, a small bird, singular in its 
attitudes and plumage, and which has a peculiar note or 
cry, easily distingui^ed by those who have once heard it. 
Other birds, which are seen among us only in the warmer 
months, as the redstart, whitethroat, smd yellow wagtail, 
appear in April. 

A considerable number of plants flower this month, and, 
with tlie blossoms of fruit-bearing trees and shrubs, form 
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a very aj^rceanlc syectaclc, as well on account of their 
beauty, as of the promise they give of future benefits. 

Aikis. 


APIllL THE SECOKD 

On the Character of St. John. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

That which principally attracts our notice in the writ¬ 
ings ol‘St. .John, and in his conduct, is a simplicity and 
singleness of heart, a fervent [tiety, an unbounded bene¬ 
volence. an unaffected modesty, humility, meekness, and 
gentleness of disposition. These are evident Ij' the great 
char.'icleristic, virtues that took the lead in his soul, and 
break forth in every' page of his (jospel and his Epistles. 

St. .lohn's affection for his departed master and friend 
did not terminate with his life. It was continued after 
his crucifixion, to his memory, his character, and his re¬ 
ligion. After a long life spent in teaching and suffering 
for Christianity, St. John concluded it with a work of 
infinite utility, the revisai of the three Gospjds already 
written by other disciples of Jesus Christ, and the addition 
of his own, to supply what they had omitted. 

With this view ])rincipally he gives us several of our 
Saviour’s discourses with his discipic.s, which are no where 
else to he met with; ami it is very observable that these, 
as well as the many- other occurrences of his life, which he 
introduces as supplemental to the former evangelists, are 
such as set his beloved master in the most amiable point 
of view. Of this kind are our Saviour’s discourse with 
the woman of Samaria; the cure of the infirm man at the 
pool of llethesda; the description of the good shepherd 
and his sheep ; the affecting history of Lazarus; tlie con¬ 
descending and expressive act of washing his disciples’ 
feet; his inimitably tender and consolatory discourse to 
them just before his suffering; his most admirable prayer 
on the same occasion, and his patlietic recommendation 
of his people to St. Peter after his resurrection. Tliese 
passages are to be found only in St. .Tohn’s Gospel, and 
whoever reads them with attention, will discover in them 
plain indications of a heaven-directed haniL 

Our Saviour has assured us, that he will consider every 
real Christian as united to him by closer ties than even 
those of friendship. This assurance is given us in one of 
those noble strains of eloipiencf, which arc so common in 
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the sacred writings. Our Lord, being told that his mo¬ 
ther and his bretliren stood without, desiring to speuk with 
him, stretched forth his bands toward his disciples, and 
said, “ Behold my mother and my brethren! For wlioso- 
ever shall do the will of my Father, who is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, my sister, and my mother.” 

PORTEUS. 


APRIL THE THIRD. 

On the Art of Public Speaking. 

Much declamation has been employed to convince the 
world of a very plain truth, that to be able to speak well 
is an ornamental and useful accomplishment. Every one 
will acknowledge it to be of some consequence, that what 
a man has hourly occasion to do, should be done well. 
Every private company, and almost every public tisseni- 
bly, affords opi>ortunities of remarking the dilferenee 
between a just and graceful, and a faulty and imnatural 
elocution; and there are few persons who do not daily 
experience the advantages of speaking well, and the in¬ 
conveniences of speaking ill. The great difficulty is, not 
to prove that it is a desirable thing to be able to read and 
speak with propriety, hut to point out a practicable and easy 
method, by which this accomplishment may be acipiired. 

Follow Nature, is certainly the fundamental law of 
oratory; without a regard to which all other rules will 
only produce affected declamation, not ju.st elocution. 
And some accurate observers, judging perhaps from a few 
specimens of modern eloquence, have concluded, that this 
is the only law which ought to be prescribed; that all 
artificial rules are useless; and that good sense, and a 
cultivated taste, are the only requisites to form a good 
public speaker. 

But it is true in the art of speaking, as well as in the 
art of living, that general precepts are of little use till they 
are unfolded, and applied to particular cases. To disco¬ 
ver and correct those tones, and habits of speaking, which 
are gross deviations from nature, and as far as they }irevail 
must destroy all propriety and grace of utterance; and to 
acquire a habit of reading or speaking, upon every occa¬ 
sion, in a manner suited to the nature of tlie subject, and 
the kind of discourse or writing to be delivered, whether 
it be narrative, didactic, argumentative, oratorical, collo- 
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quial, descriptive, or pathetic; must be the result of much 
attention and labour. And there can be no reason to 
doubt, that, in passing through that couise of exercise, 
which is necessary to attain this end, riuich assistance may 
be derived from instruction. Wbat are rules or lessons for 
acquiring tins or any other art, but the observations of 
others, collected into a narrow compass, and digested in a 
natural order, for the direction of the \tncx|>crienced and 
unpractised learner? And what is there in the artofspeak- 
ing which should render it incapable of receiving aid from 
precepts ? 

A good articulation consists in giving a clear, full, and 
deliberate utterance to the several siniplc and eomptex 
sounds. The nature of these sounds, therefore, ought to 
be well understood; and much jiains should be taken to 
discover and correct those faults in articulation, which, 
though often ascribed to some defect in the organs of 
sptHJch, itre generally the consequence of inattention or 
bad example. 

Some jiersons find it difficult to articulate the letter I ; 
others, the simple sounds expressed by r, s, th, sk. But 
the instance of defective articulation which is most com¬ 
mon, and tlierefore requires particuhu- notice, is tlie 
omission of the aspirate //. This is an omission which 
materially aft'ects the energy of pronunciation; the ex¬ 
pression of emotion and passions often depending, iu a 
great measure, upon the vehemence with which the 
a.spiratc is uttered. The h is sometimes, perversely 
enough, omitted where it ought to be sounded, and 
sounded where it ought be omitted. — These and other 
similar faults may be corrected, by daily reading sen¬ 
tences so contrived, as frequently to repeat the sounds 
which are incorrectly uttered; and especially, by remark- 
iiig tbcm whenever they occur in conversation. 

Other defects in articulation regard the complex sounds, 
and consist in a confused and cluttering pronunciation of 
words. The most efi'ectual mctliods of conquering this 
habit are, to read aloud passages chosen for the purpose; 
such, for instance, as abound with long and unusual words, 
or in which many short syllables come together; and to 
read, at certain stated times, much slower than the sense 
and just s]>eaking would require. 

Almost all persons who have not studied the art of 
speaking, have a habit of uttering their words so rapidly, 
that tills latter exercise ought generally to be made use of 



for a considerable time at first: for, wlicre there is a mii- 
'ibrmly rapid utterance, it is absolutely impossible that 
there should be strong emphasis, natural tones, or any 
just elocution. ’ llt.Aiu. 


APRIL THE I'OURTII. 

Queen Elizabeth. 

There arc few great personages in history, who have 
been more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the 
adulation of friends, than Queen Klizabetli; and yet there 
is scarce any, whose reputation has been more certainly 
determined by the unanimous consent ot posterity. The 
unusual length of her administration, and the strong 
features of her clmractcr, were able to overeome all pre¬ 
judices; and obliging her detractors to abate much of 
tlicir invectives, and luir admirers somewhat of their 
panegyrics, have at last, in spite ol’ political fact ions, and 
what is more, of religious animosities, produced a uni¬ 
form judgment with regard to her conduct. 

Her vigour, her coustancj', her magnanimity, her pene¬ 
tration, and vigilance, are allowed to merit the highest 
praise, and appear not to have been surpassed by any 
person whoever filled a throne. A conduct less vigorous, 
less imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to herpeo)>le, 
would have been requisite to form a perfect character. 
By the force of her mind she controlled all her more 
active and stronger qualities, and prevented them from 
running into excess. Her heroism was exempt from all 
temerity, her frugality from avarice, her friendship from 
partiality, her active spirit from turbulence and a vain 
ambition. She guarded not herself witlt equal care or 
equal su'ccess from less infirmities: the rivalship of 
beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, 
and the sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
with a great command of herself, she obtained an un¬ 
controlled ascendant over her people; and while she 
nterited all their esteem by her real virtue.s, she also 
inga^d tlieir affection by her pretended ones. 

Few sovereigns of England succeeded to the throne in 
more difficult circumstances; and none ever conducted 
tlte government witli suqh uniform success and felicity. 
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Though unacquainted with tlie practice of toleration, the 
true secret for managing religious factions, she preserved 
lier people, by her superior prudence, from those confu¬ 
sions in which theological controversy had involved all 
the neighhouring nations : and though her enemies were 
the most powerful princes in Kurope, the most active, the 
most enterprising, the least scrupulous, she was able by 
her vigour to make deep impressions on their states; her 
own grciitncss meanwhile remaining untouched and un¬ 
impaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors, who nourished 
under her reign, share the jtraise of her success ; but in¬ 
stead of lessening the aitplausc due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They owed all of them their ad¬ 
vancement to her choice ; they were supported hv her 
constancy ; and with idl their abilities the)' were never 
able to acipiire any uuduc ascemlant over her. In her 
family, in her court, in the kingdom, she remained equally 
mistress. The ibree of the tender passions was great over 
her, but the force of her mind tvas still siqrerior: and the 
combat which her victory visibly cost her, serves oidy to 
display the lirmness of her resolution, and the loftiness of 
her ambitious sentiments. 

'Jlie fame of this princess, though it has surmounted 
the prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies still 
exposed to another j)rejndice, which is more durable, l)e- 
cause more natural; and which, according to the difterent 
views in which we survey her, is capable either of exalting 
beyond measure, or diminishing the lustre of her charac¬ 
ter. This prejudice is founded on the consideration of 
her sex. When we contemplate her as a woman, we are 
;ipt to be struck with the highest admiration of her great 
cjualities and extensive sagacity : but we are apt also to 
require some more softness of disposition, some' greater 
lenity of temper, some of those amiable weaknesses by 
which her sex is distinguished. 

Elizabeth died March the 24th, 1G03, aged 70, having 
reigned 'I' t years, 4 months, and S days. He.vE. 


AflllL THE FIFTH. 

On the Government of the Temper, 
Peevishness, though not so violent and fatal in its 
immediate cftccts, is still more unamiable tlnui passion, 
and, if possible, more destructive of happiness, inasmuch as 
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it operates iiiorc continually. Though the fretful niim, 
injures us less, he disgusts us more than the passionate 
oue, — because he betrays a low and little mind, intent 
on trifles, and jengrossed by a paltry self-love; whieh 
knows not how to bear the very apprehension of any in¬ 
convenience. 

It is self-love, then, which we must combat, when we 
find ourselves assaulted by this infirmity ; and, by volun¬ 
tarily enduring inconveniences we shall habituate our¬ 
selves to bear ‘them with ease and good humour, when 
occasioned by others. Perhaps this is the best kind of 
religious niortification^ as the chief end of denying our¬ 
selves any innocent indulgences must be to acquire a 
habit of command over our passions and inclinations, par¬ 
ticularly such as are likely to lead us into evil. And 
though the aged and infirm are most liable to this evil 
(and they alone are to be pitied for it), — yet we some¬ 
times see the young, the healthy, and those who enjoy 
most outward blessings, inexcusably guilty of it. 

The smallest disappointment in pleasure, or difficulty in 
the most trifling einjMOyment, will put wilful young people 
out of temper; and tlieir very amusements frequently be¬ 
come sources of vexation and peevishness. How often have 
I seen a girl, preparing for a ball, or for some other public 
appearance, — unable to satisfy her own vanity, — fret over 
every ornament she put on, quarrel with her maid, witli 
her clothes, her hair; and, growing still more unlovely as 
she grew more cross, be ready to fight with her looking- 
glass for not making her as handsome as she wished to be! 
She did not consider, that the traces of this ill-humour on 
her countenance would be a greater disadvantage to her 
appearance, than any defect in her dress, — or even than the 
plainest features, enlivened by joy and good-humour. 

There is a degree of resignation necessary even to the 
enjoyment of pleasure; we must be ready and willing to 
give up some part of what we could wish for, before we 
can enjoy that which is indulged to us. 1 have no doubt, 
that she, who frets all the while she is dressing for an assciu- 
l^, will suffer still greater uneasiness when she is there. 
The same craving, restless vanity, will there endure a thou¬ 
sand mortifications, which, in the midst of seeming pleasure, 
will secretly corrode her heart; while the meek and humble 
generally find more gratification than they expected, and 
return home, pleased and enlivened from every scene of 
jwtitusement, though they could have staid away from it 
with perfect ease and coutentmenc. Ciiai’one. 
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APHIL THE SIXTH. 

The lintiiaii Tree, or Indian Fig. 

The banian-tree, or liuliun fig, is a native of several 
parts of the East Indies. It has a wooden stem, branch¬ 
ing to a great height and vast extent, witli heart-shai>ed 
entire leaves ending in acute points, lliis tree is beauti¬ 
fully described by Mieton :— 

Hicre soon they chose 

The fig-tree: not that kind for fruit renown’d; 

But such as, at this day to Indians known 
In -Malabar or Decan, spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
Tile bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About tile mother-tree, a pillar’d shade 
High over-arch’d, and echoing walks belween. 
niere oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. 

Paradise Lost, book ix. 1.1100. 

Indeed, tlie banian-tree is the most beautiful of Nature’s 
produclions in that genial climate, where she spoils with 
so much profusion and variety. Some of these trees arc 
of amazing size and great extent, as they are continually 
incrca.sing, and, contrary to most otlier things in animal 
and vegetable life, seem to be exempt from decay. 

Every branch from the main bod}' throws out its own 
roots; at first in small tender fibres, several yards from 
the ground: these continually otow tliicker until they 
reach the surface; and there striking in, they increase to 
large trunks, and become jiarent trees, shooting out new 
branches from the fop: these in time suspend their roots, 
which swelling into trunks, produce other branches ; thus 
continuing in a state of progression as long as the earth, 
the first parent of them all, contributes her sustenance. 

The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of the banian-tree. 
'ITiey look upon it as an emblem of the Deity; from it« 
long duration its out-stretching arras, and over-shadowing 
lieneficence. They almost pay it divine honours. Near 
these trees the most esteemed pagodas are generally erect¬ 
ed: under their shade the Ilrmnnins spend their lives in 
religious solitude: and the natives of all casts and tribes 
arc fond of recreating in the cool recesses, beautiful walks, 
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and lo/ely vistas, of Uiis umbrageous canopy, impervious 
to the hottest beams of a tropical sun. 

A remarkably large tree of this kind is distinguished by 
the name of Cubboer Burr, which was given it in honour 
of a famous saint. It was once much larger than at pre¬ 
sent ; .yet what remains is about ‘itXXt feet in circumference, 
measured round the principal stems; the overhanging 
branches, not yet struck down, cover a much Itirger space. 
The chief trunks of this single tree (which in si/.e greatly 
exceed our English elms and oaks) amount to 350; the 
smaller stems forming into strong s\ii)j)Orturs, are more 
than 3000 ; and every one of these is casting out now 
branches, and hanging roots in time to form trunks, and 
becom^'tlfc parents of a future progeny. 

Cubbeer Burr is famed throughout Hindostan for its 
great extent and beauty: the Indian armies generally 
encamp around it: and at stated seasons, solemn Ilindcm 
festivals are held there, to which thousands of votaries re¬ 
pair. It is said that “OOOpersons find ample room to repose 
under its shade. The EnglLsh gentlemen, on their hunting 
and shooting parties, used to form extensive encami)ments, 
and spend weeks together under this delightful pavilion: 
which is generally filled w'ith green wood-pigeons, doves, 
neacocks, and a variety of feathered songsters : crowxled 
with families of monkeys performing their antic tricks; 
and sliaded by bats of a large size, many of them measur¬ 
ing upwards of six feet from the extremity of one wing 
M the other. 

This tree not only affords shelter, but sustenance to all 
Its inhabitants; being covered amidst its bright foliage 
with small figs of a rich scarlet, on which they all regale 
with as much delight as the lords of the creation on their 
more various and costlj’ fare. 


APJIIL THE SEVENTH. 

Of the earliest ages of the World. 

The great event of the creation of tlie world, before 
vhich there was neither matter nor fonn of any thing, is 
placed, according to the best chronologers, in tlie year 
before Christ 4(X)4'. The sacred records fully determine 
the question, that the world was not etenial, and also as- 
isertain the time of its creation with great precision. 

It appears in general, from the first chapters in Genesis, 
that the world, before the Flood, was extremely popu- 
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I >us; that imuikind liad made considerable improvement 
in the arts, and were become extremely vicious botH in 
their sentiments and manners. Tlieir wickedness gave 
occasion to a memorable catastrophe, by which the whole 
luiman race, except Noah and his family, were swept from 
the face of the earth. 

The Deluge took place in the 1656th year of the world, 
and produced a very considerable change in the soil and 
atmosphere of this globe, rendering them less friendly to 
Uic frame and texture of the human body. Hence the 
abridgment of the life of man, and that formidable train 
of diseases which has ever since made such havoc in 
die world. — The memory of the three sons of Noali, 
die first founders of nations, was long preserved among 
their several descendants. Japhet continued famous 
among the westeni nations, under the celebrated name of 
lapetus; the Hebrews paid an equal veneration to Shem, 
who was the founder of their race; and among the 
Egyptians, Ham was long revered as a divinity, under 
the name of Jupiter Ammon. 

It appears that hunting was the principal occupation 
some centuries after the Deluge. Tlie world teemed 
widi wild beasts; and the great heroism of those times 
consisted in destroying them. Hence Nimrod obtained 
immortal renown; and, by the admiration which his 
courage and dexterity universally excited, was enabled 
to {bund at Babylon the first monarchy whose origin is 
particularly mentioned in history. 

Not long after, the foundation of Ninevah was laid by 
Assur; and in Egypt, the four governments of Thebes. 
Theri, Memphis, and Tanis, began to assume some ap¬ 
pearance of form and regularity. That these events 
should have happened so soon after the Deluge, whatever 
surprise it may have occasioned to tlie learned some cen¬ 
turies ago, need not iiithc smallest degree excite the won¬ 
der of the present age. We have seen from many in¬ 
stances the powerful effects of Uie principle of populatiou. 
and how speedily mankind increase when that lies under 
no restraint. 

The kingdoms of Mexico and Peru were incomparably 
more extensive tlian those of Babylon, Ninev^, and 
Egypt, during that early age j and yet these kingdoms 
are not supposed to have existed four centuries before the 
discovery of America by Columbus. As mankind con¬ 
tinued to multiply on the earth, and to separate from 
each other, the tradition concerning the true God was ob- 



litcateil or obscurei]. This occasioned tlic calling of 
Abraliani to be tlie father of a chosen people. From this 
period the history of ancient nations begins to dawn. 

Burmet 


APRIL THE EIGHTH. 

'rhe Morning Hymn of Eve. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

'I'liHSE are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine Uiis universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens. 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow’r divine. 

Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 

Angels; for ye behold him, and witli songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Uirclc his throne rejoicing; y^e in heav’n. 

On eardi, join idi ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, jiraisc him in tliy spliere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him tlty greater; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 

.And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou fall’st 
Moon, that now niect’st the orient Sun, now fly'st 
With the fix’d stars, fix’d in tlieir orb that flies; 

And ye five other wand’ring fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call’d up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Peiqjctual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Van' to our great Maltcr still new praise^ 

Ve mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the Sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world’s great Author rise! 
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Whctljcr to deck with clouds tli’ uncolour’d sky, 

Or wet the tliirsty earth with I'aliing sitow’rs. 

Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, tltat from four quarters blow 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow. 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tunc his praise. 

.Toin voices, all ye living souls; ye birds, 

Tliat singing up to heaven's gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings arnl in your notes his priuse. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately trenti, or lowly creep; 

W’itncss if 1 be silent, morn or ev’n. 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 
hlade vocal to my song, and taught his |)rai.-e. 

Hail, universal Lord! be bounteous still 
To give U-. onlj' good; and if the night 
Has gathei'd aught of evil, or conceal’d. 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark Miltos. 


APllIL TIIK NINTH. 

On the Sea, 

Thk ocean rolling its surges from clime to clime, is the 
most august object under the whole heaven. It is a spec¬ 
tacle of magnificence and terror, which fills tlie mind, and 
amazes the imagination. 

Let us examine a single drop of water, only so much as 
will adhere to thejioint of a needle. In this speck an emi¬ 
nent philosopher computes no less than thirteen thousand 
globules. And if so many exist in so small a space, how 
many must there be in the unmeasured extent of the ocean! 

It is remarkable, that .sand is a more effectual barrier 
against tlie sea than rock; accordingly the sea is conti¬ 
nually gaining upon a rocky shore, and losing upon a 
sandy shore, unless where it sets in with an eddy. Tlius 
it has been gaining from age to age upon the isle of Port¬ 
land, and the Land’s-end in Cornwall; imdermining, 
throwing down, and swallowing up one huge rock after 
another. Meantime the sandy shores, both on our southern 
and western coasts, gain continually upon the sea. 

Beneath the boundiiry of rocks frequently lies a smooth 
level sand, almost as firm as a well-compacted causeway; 
u 2 
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inscimucli that the tread of a horse scarcely impresses it, 
and the waters never penetrate it. Without tljis wise 
contrivance, the searching waves would insinuate into 
the heart of the earth; and the earth itself would in 
some places be hollow as a honey-comb, in others bibulous 
as a sponge. 

Nor are tlie regions of tlie ocean without their proper 
inhabitants, clothed in exact conformity to the clime; not 
in swelling wool or buoyant featlicrs, but with as much 
compactness and as little superfluity as possible. They 
are clad, or rather sheathed, in scales which adhere close, 
and are laid in a kind of natural oil; than which nothing 
can be more light, and at the same time nothing more 
solid. It hinders the fluid from penetrating their flesh; 
it prevents tlie cold from chilling their blood; and en¬ 
ables diem to make their way dirough the waters with 
the utmost facility. And they have each an air-bladder, 
a curious instrument, by expanding or compressing 
which they rise to what height or sink to what depth they 
please. 

It is impossible to enumerate die variety of the scaly 
herds. Among diem are animals of monstrous shapes and 
amazing qualides. The upper jaw of the sword-fish is 
lengdiened into a strong and sharp sword, with which, 
diough he is not above sixteen feet long, he scruples not 
to engage the whale himself. The sun-fish is one round 
mass of flesh; only it has two fins, which act the part of 
oars. The polypus, with its numerous feet and claws, 
seems fitted only to crawl: yet an excrescence rising on 
the back enables it to steer a steady course through the 
waves. The shell of the nautilus forms a kind of boat, 
and he unfurls a membrane to the wind for a sail. lie 
extends also two arms, widi which, as with oars, he rows 
nimself along. When be is disposed to dive, he strikes 
sail, and at once sinks to the bottom. When the weather 
is calm, he mounts again, asid performs his voyage with¬ 
out either chart or compass. 

Some, lodged in their shells, seem to have no higher 
employ dian to imbibe nutriment, and are almost rooted 
to the rocks on which they lie; while others-shoot along 
the yielding flood, and range die spacious regions of the 
deep. How various is their figure 1 Tlie shells of soma 
seem to be the rude produedons of chance rather than oi 
skill and design; yet even in these we find the nicest dis- 
posidons. Uncouth as diey appear, they arc exactly 
suited to the exigencies of their respeedve tenants. The 
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structure of others is all symmetry and elegance, and no 
enamel can be compared to their polish. 

The mackarel, herring, and various other kinds, throng 
our creeks and bays; wliile those of enormous size ana 
appearance, which would fright the valuable fish from our 
coasts, are kept in the abysses of the ocean; as wild beasts, 
compelled by the same over-ruling Power, hide themselves 
in the recesses of the forest. Monthly Magazine. 


APniL THE TENTH. 

On the Neglect o/' early Improvement. 

There is not a greater inlet to misery and vices of all 
kinds, tlian the not knowing how to pa-ss our vacant hours, 
h'or what remains to be done, when the first part of the 
Jives of diose who are not brought up to any manual 
emplojmient, has slipped away without an acquired relish 
for reading, or taste for other rational satisfactions? — 
'riiat they should pursue their pleasures?—But, religion 
apart, common prudence will warn them to tie up tlie 
wlteel as they begin to go down the hill of life. 

Shall they tlien apply themselves to their studies ? Alas! 
Uie seed-time is already past: the enterprising and spirited 
ardour of youth being over, without having been applied 
to those valuable purposes for which it was given, ail am¬ 
bition of excelling upon generous and laudable schemes 
quite stagnates. If they have not .some poor expedient to 
deceive the time, or, to speak more properly, to deceive 
themselves, tlie length of a day will seem tedious to those 
who perhaps have the unreasonableness to complain of 
the shortness of life in general. 

Wlien the former part of our life has been nothing but 
vanity, the latter end of it can be nothing but vexation. 
In short, we must be miserable without some employment 
to fix, or some amu.senient to dissipate, our thoughts: and 
as we can neither command amusement in all places, nor 
relish it at all times, there is an absolute necessity for em¬ 
ployment. We may pursue this or that new pleasure; 
we may be fond for a while of a new acquisition; but 
when the graces of novelty are worn o^ and tlie brisk¬ 
ness of our first desire is over, the transition is very 
quick and sudden, from an eager fondness to a cool in¬ 
difference. Hence there is a restless agitation in our 
minds, still craving something new, still unsatisfied with 
H 3 
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it when possessed; till melancholy increases, as we 
advance in years, like shadow's lengthening toward the 
close of day. 

Hence it is, that men of his stamp arc continually com¬ 
plaining that the times are altered for the worse; because 
the sprightliness of youth represented every thing in the 
most engaging light. Wlieu men are in high good-humour 
with themselves, they arc apt to be so with all around 
them; the face of Nature brightens up, and the sun shines 
with a more agreeable lustre: but when old age has cut 
tliem off from the enjoyment of false pleasures, and habi¬ 
tual vice has given tliem a distaste for the only true and 
lasting delights; when a retrospect of their past lives 
presents nothing to view but one wide tract of uncultivated 
ground; a .soul distemj)tred with spleen, remorse, and 
insensibility of each rational satisfaction, darkens and 
discolours every object. The change is not in the times, 
but in them who have been forsaken by those gratifications 
which they would not forsake. 

How much otherwise is it with those who have treasured 
up an inexhaustible fund of knowledge! Wlien a man has 
been laying out that time in the pursuit of some great 
and important truth, which others waste in a circle of 
gay follies, he is conscious of having acted up to the 
dignity of his nature; and from that consciousness there 
results that serene complacency which, though not so 
violent, is mucli preferable to the pleasures of animal 
life. He can travel on from strength to strength ; for, in 
literature, as in war, each new conquest he gains em¬ 
powers him to push his conquests still further, and to 
enlarge the empire of reason. Thus he is ever in a pro¬ 
gressive state, still making new acquirements, still am- 
mated with hopes of future discoveries. Skew. 


APRIL THE ELEVENTH. 

The Torrid and Frigid Zones. 

How oblique and faintly looks the sun on yonder climate^ 
far removed from him I How tedious are the winters there. 
How deep the horrors of the night, and how uncomfort¬ 
able even the light of day! The freezing winds employ 
their fiercest breath, yet are not spent with blowing, 'fhe 
sea, wlucli elsewhere is scarce confined within its limits, 
lies here immured in walls of crystal. The snow covers 
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the hills, ami almost fills tlie lowest valleys. How Wide 
and deep it lies, incumbent over the plains, hiding the 
sluggish rivers, the shrubs, and trees, the dens of beasls, 
:u)d mansions of distressed and feeble men! — See! where 
they lie confined, hardly secure against the raging cold, 
or the attacks of the wild beasts, now masters of tlie 
wasted field, and forced by hunger out of the naked woods. 

Yet not disheartened, (such is the force of human 
breasts,) but thus provided for by art and prudence, the 
kind compensating gifts of Heaven, men and their herds 
may Wait for a release. 

For at length the sun approaching melts the snow, sets 
lunging men at liberty, and affords them means and time 
to make provision against the next return of cold. It 
breaks tlie icy fetters of the main; where vast sea monsters 
pierce through floating islands, witli arms which can with¬ 
stand the crystal rock: while others, who of themselves 
seem great as islands, are by their bulk alone armed against 
all but man; whose superiority over creatures of sac!i 
stu]icDdous size and force should make him mindful of his 
privilege of reason, and force him humbly to adore the 
great Composer of these wondrous frames, and Author 
of his own superior wisdom. 

But leaving these dull climates, so little favoured by the 
sun, for those happier regions, on which he looks more 
kindly, making perpetual summer; how' great an alteration 
do wc find! his purer light confounds weak-sighted mor¬ 
tals, pierced by his scorching beams. Scarce can they 
tread the glowing ground. The air they breathe cannot 
enough abate the fire, which burns within their piuiting 
breasts. Their bodies melt. Overcome and fainting, they 
seek the shade, and wait the cool refreshments of the night. 
Yet oft the bounteous Creator bestows other refreshments. 
He casts a veil of clouds before them, and raises gentle 
gules; favoured by which, the men and beasts pursue their 
labours; and plmits, refreshed by dews and showers, can 
gladly bear the warmest sunbeams. Shaftesbory. 


APRII. THE TWELFTH. 

On Parental Tenderness and Filial Gratitude. 

As the duty of children to parents is enjoined in the 
clearest manner and under the strongest sanctions, by the 
law of (lod; so it is also required by, what is indeed the 
law of God too, the voice of nature, reason, and humanity. 

11 4 
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You observe, how the young of animals appear to be 
committed by nature to the care and protection of their 
parents; they have continual recourse to them in their 
wants and tears, and conform instantly to every inti¬ 
mation of such lawful guides and governors. The parents 
accordingly, on the other hand, are in the most wonderful 
manner both disposed to undertake this trust, and enabled 
to execute it. 

Tliese ties, we see, are first formed by the hand of 
Nature: and the child that endeavours to break loose from 
this regular dependence and subjection, opposes the order 
instituted .by Providence, and the course of things. He 
can find^^cxample in any other species, to countenance 
his unnatural wilfulness; and the voice of everj' creature 
upon earth cries out against him, and condemns him. 

But reason also in the human species is on the same 
side, and strengthens the ties of nature. Regard to the 
public and our own welfare will prescribe the same con¬ 
duct, to which we are already prompted by prior motives. 
Nor is this argument above the capacity of tho.se it is 
addressed to. Bven a child may soon perceive so much, 
that he is not so wise as his parents: that if he folimvs his 
own fancy in opposition to their judgment, it is very 
likely, both that he will do mischief, and have cause him¬ 
self to repent it. 

For, together with the superiority of their understand¬ 
ing, he will observe also the tenderness of their affection. 
Their advice, he must soon be sensible, is sincere, and 
honest, and disinterested. His other counsellors (and his 
passions are to beoreckoned among the number) may be 
his enemies; and generally tliey are at best but their own 
friends. But his parents, he may be very sure, will he 
faithful to him. liieirs are the counsels of kindness; and 
tlieir reproofs the effects, and very often the best tokens, 
of it. There can be no difference between him and them, 
but about the means: the thing aimed at on both sides is 
the same; it is his welfare, honour, and happiness. Tiicy 
would be glad to gratify even his humour, but tliey pre¬ 
fer his lasting good. No consideration but die view of 
his advantage, could prevail with them to offend him. 

Tliis affection which your parents bear towards you, 
and the great good they have none you in consequence of 
it, give them still another title to your consideration and 
rwpect, a right to be regarded by you for their own 
jM^. And if in some instances you were persuaded, 
|||a .truly too, that their counsels were not the most ad- 
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vantageous, this would not immediately exempt you ikmi 
all obligations to comply with them. Gratitude, and some 
tenderness surely on your part, in return for so much on 
theirs, must be allowed to have weight, and come in to 
supply the place of more selfish considerations. Must 
your own satisfaction be the end of ail your measures ? or 
rather, cannot you receive satisfaction from the gratifi¬ 
cation of otlicrs ? Will it afford you no pleasure, to give 
it to your best friends, and greatest benefactors ? You may 
part with sometliing, were it to the mistakes of such 
persmis; and exchange, witli no great loss, your own de¬ 
sires for this pleasure of pleasing. Ogdiv). 


APniL THE THIRTEENTH. 

James I. 

No prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny 
and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions 
which began in Ijis time, being still continued, have caused 
his character to be as much disputed to this day, as is 
commonly that of princes who arc our contemporaries. 

Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he possessed; 
but not one of tliem pure, or free from the contagion of 
the neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on pro¬ 
fusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on 
pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on 
light fancy and boyish fondness. 

While he imagined that hb was only maintaining his 
own authority, he may perhaps be suspected in some of 
his actions, and still more of his pretensions, to have 
encroached on the liberties of his people. 

While he endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, to acquire 
the good-will of all his neighbours, he was able to preserve 
fully the esteem and regard of none. His capacity was 
considerable; but fitter for discourse on general maxims, 
than to conduct any intricate business. 

His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con¬ 
duct of private life than to the government of kingdoms. 
Awkward in his person, and ungainly in his manners, he 
was ill qualified to command respect: partial and undis- 
oeming in his affections, he was little fitted to acquire 
genm^ love. Of a feeble temper more than of a frail 
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judgment: exposed to our ridicule from his vanity; but 
exempt from our hatred by his freedom from pride and 
arrogance. And upon the whole, it may be pronounced 
of his character, that all his qualities were sullied with 
weakness, and embellished by humanity. 

Of political courage he was certainly destitute; and 
thence chiefly is derived the strong prejudice which pre¬ 
vails against his personal bravery: an inference, however, 
which must be owned, from general experience, to be 
extremely fallacious. 

Thai .lames was but a middling writer, may be allowed : 
that he was a contemptible one, can by no means be 
admitted. Wioever will read his Basilicon Doron, parti¬ 
cularly the last two books; the True Law of Free Mo¬ 
narchies ; his Answer to cardinal Perron ; and almost all 
his speeches and messages to parliament; will confess him 
to have ]iossessed no mean genius. If he wrote concern¬ 
ing witches and apparitions, who, in tliat age, did not 
admit rtie reality of these fictitious beings ? From the 
grossness of its superstitions, we may infer the ignorance 
of an ago; but never should pronounce concerning tlie 
folly of an individual, from his admitting popular errors 
consecraled by the appearance of religion. 

He expired on the 27th of March, 1625, after a reign 
over England of twenty-two years and some days : and 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. His reign over Scot¬ 
land was almost of equal duration with his life. In all 
history it wotild be difficult to find a reign less illustrious 
yet more unspotted and unblemished, than that of .lantes, 
in both kingdoms. Hume. 


AI'KIL THE FOUltTEENTH. 

(y ike principal Rivers in England. 

The rivers in England add greatly to its beauty, as well 
as to its opulence. The Thames (which, from the situation 
of the capital on its banks, naturally claims the first place 
mnong the rivers of F-ngland) rises on the confines of 
Gloucestershire, a little south-west of Cirencester; and 
after receiving the many tributary streams of other rivers, 
it passes to Oxford, then by Alringdon, Wallingford, 
Reading, Marlow, and Windsor: thence to Kingston, 
where formerly it met the tide* which, since tlie building 
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of Westiniostcr-bridge, is said to flow no higher than 
Uichmund; whence it flows to London, and after divi¬ 
ding the counties of Kent and Kssex, widens in its pro¬ 
gress, till it falls into the sea at the Nnrc, from which it 
is navigable for large ships to London-bridge. 

The Medway, which rises near Tunbridge, falls into 
the Thames at Sheeniess, and is navigable for the largest 
ships ns far as Chatham. 

'i’lic Severn, reckoned the second river for importance 
in England, and the first for rapidity, rises at Plimlim- 
enm-liill in North Wales; becomes navigable at Wclch- 
pool; runs east to Shrewsbury; then, turning south, 
visits liridgnorth, Worcester, and Tewkesbury, where it 
receives the Upper Avon : after having passed Gloucester, 
it takes a south-west direction; is, near its mouth, in¬ 
creased by the Wye and Ustre; and discharges itself into 
the IJrisfol Channel, near King-road, where lie the great 
ships wliich cannot get up to Bristol. 

ilie 'I'rcnt rises in the moorlands of Staffordshire, and, 
running south-east by Newcastle-under-Line, divides that 
county into two parts; then, turning north-east on the 
eontiues of Derbyshire, visits Nottingham, running the 
whole length of that county to Lincolnshire, and, being 
joined by the Ouse and several other rivers towards the 
moutli, obtains the name of the Humber, falling into the 
sea south-east of Hull. 

The Ouse falls into the Humber after receiving the 
waters of many otlier rivers. Another Ouse rises in 
Ducks, and falls into the sea near Lynn in Norfolk. The 
Tyne runs from west to east, through Northumberland,- 
and falls into the German Sea at Tiiunouth, below New¬ 
castle. The Tees runs from west to east, dividing Dur¬ 
ham from Yorkshire, and fulls into the German Sea oelow 
Stockton. 

The Tweed runs from H’cst to east, on the borders of 
Scotland, and falls into the (iemian Sea at Berwick. The 
Kdcn runs from south to uortli through Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, and, passing by Carlisle, fails into 
Solway Tilth below that city. Tlte Lower Avon runs 
west through Wiltshire to Bath, and, then, dividing Somer- 
setsliire from Gloucestershire, runs to Bristol, falling into 
the month of the Severn below that city. 

The Derwent runs from east to west through Cumber¬ 
land, and, passing by Cockeitnouth, falls into the Irish 
Sea a little below. The Kibble runs from cast to west 
through Lancashire, and, passing by Preston, discharges 
11 6 
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iuelf into the Irish Sea. The Mersey runs from die 
south-east to the north-west through Cheshire, and then, 
dividing Cheshire from Lancashire, passes by Liverpool, 
and falls into the Irish Sea a little below that town. Tlie 
Dee rises in Wales, and divides Flintshire from Cheshire, 
falling into the Irisli channel below Chester. Capper. 


APRIL THE FIFTEENTH. 

On Envy. (A Sunday Lesson./. 

Envy is almost the only vice which is practicable at all 
times and in every place: the only passion which can 
never lie quiet for want of irritation. Its effects, therefore, 
are every where discoverable, and its attempts always to 
be dreaded. 

It is impossible to mention a name which any advanta¬ 
geous distinction has made enunent, but some latent ani¬ 
mosity will burst out. Tlie wealthy trader, however he 
may abstract himself from public affairs, will never want 
those who hint with Shylock, that ships are but boards; 
and that no man can properly be termed rich, whose for¬ 
tune is at the me/cy of the winds. The beauty adorned 
only will) the unambitious graces of innocence and 
modesty, provokes, wherever she appears, a thousand 
murmurs of detraction and whispers of suspicion. Tlie 
genius, even when he endeavours only to entertain with 
pleasing images of nature, or instruct by uncontesteil 
jirinciples of science, yet suffers persecution from innu¬ 
merable critics; whose acrimony is excited merely by 
the pain of seeing others pleased, of hearing applauses 
which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it so familiar, that it 
escapes our notice; nor do we often reflect upon its tur¬ 
pitude or malignity, till we happen to feel its influence. 
When he that has given no provocation to malice but by 
attempting to excel in some useful art, finds himself pur¬ 
sued by multitudes, whom he never saw, with implacabi¬ 
lity of persoiihl resentment; when he perceives clamour 
and malice let loose upon him as a public enemy, and in¬ 
cited by every stratagem of defamation; when he hears 
the misfortunes of his family, or the follies of his youth, 
exposed to the world; and every failure of conduct, or 
defect of nature, aggravated and ridiculed; he then learns 
to abhor those artifices, at which he only laughed before, 
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and discovers how much the happiness of life would 
be advanced by the eradication of envy from the human 
heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a stubborn weed of tlie mind, and 
seldom yields to tlie culture of philosophy. There are, 
however, considerations, which, if careiully implanted 
and dili}!;enlly propagated, might in time overpower 
and rcpre.ss it; since no one can nurse it for the sake of 
pleasure, us its effects are only shame, anguish, and per¬ 
turbation. 

It is, above all otlier vices, inconsistent with the cha¬ 
racter of a social being, because it sacrilices truth and 
kindness to very weak temptations. He tliat plunders a 
wealthy neighbour, gains as much as he takes away, and 
improves his own condition in the same proportion as he 
impairs anotiicr’s: but he that blasts a ilourisliing repu¬ 
tation, must be content with a small dividend of additional 
fame; so small as can afford very little consolation, to 
balance Uie guilt by which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided mentioning that dangerous 
and empirical morality, which cures one vice by means of 
another. But envy is so base and .detestable, so vile in its 
original, and so pernicious in its effects, that the predomi¬ 
nance of almost any other quality is to be desired. Let 
it tlierefore be constantly remembered, that whoever 
envies another, confesses his superiority; and let those 
be reformed by their pride, who have lost their virtue. 

It is no slight aggravation of the injuries which envy 
incites, that they are committed against those who have 
given no intentional provocation; and that the sufferer 
is marked out for ruin, not because he has failed in any 
duty, but because he has dared to do more than was 
required. 

Almost every other crime is practised by tlie help of 
some quality which might have produced esteem or love, 
if it had been well employed: but envy is a more unmixed 
and genuine evil; it pursues a hateful end by despicable 
means, and desires not so much its own happiness as an¬ 
other’s misery. To avoid depravity Uke ttus, it is not 
necessary that any one should aspire to heroism or sanc¬ 
tity ; but only that he should resolve not to quit the rank 
which nature assigns, and wish to nuuntain the dignity oi 
a human being. Johksot. 
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APBIL THE SIXTEENTH. 

Sketch of London, the Metropolis of Great Britain. 

London, in the extensive sense of the name, (including 
Westminster, Southwark, and part of Middlesex,) is a city 
of surprising extent, of prodigious wealth, and of the most 
extensive trade. This city, when considered with all its 
advantages, is now what ancient Home once was; the seat 
of liberty, the encourager of arts, and the’admiration of 
the whole world. 

London is the centre of trade; it has tm intimate con¬ 
nection with all the counties in the kingdom; it is t!ie 
grand mart of the nation, to which all parts send their 
commodities, whence they are again sent back into every 
town in the nation, and to every part of the world. Hence 
innumerable carriages by land and water are constantly 
employed; and hence arises the i;irculation in the national 
body, which renders every pint healthful, vigorous, !i:al 
in a prosperous condition ; a circulation that is equally 
bcnehcial to the head and the most distant members. 

Its length from cast to west is generally allowed to l)e 
above seven miles from Hyde-park Corner to ]h)plar; 
and its breadth in some places three, in others two, and in 
others again, not much above half a mile. Hence iIk- 
circumference of the whole is almost 18 miles: or, accord¬ 
ing to a modem measurement, the extent of continued 
and still increasing buildings is 85 miles, 2 furlongs, and 
S9 roods. But it is much easier to form an idea of tlus 
large extent of a city so irregularly built, from the number 
of tlie people, amounting, by tlie returns under the late 
Population Act, to 1,()S7,00(); and from the number of 
edifices devoted to the service of religion. 

Of these, besides St. Paul’s cathedral, and the collegiate 
church at Westminster, here are 102 parish-churches and 
69 chapels, of the established religion; 21 French pro- 
testant chapels; 11 chapels belonging to the Germans, 
Dutch, Danes, &c.; 26 independent meetings; 34 presby- 
tcrian meetings; 20 baptist meetings; 19 popish chapels, 
and meeting-houses for the use of foreign ambassadors, 
and people of various sects; and three Jews’ synagogues. 
So tliat there are 305 places devoted to religious worship, 
in the compass of this vast pile of buildings, without 
reckoning the 21 out-parishes usually included in the bills 
of mortality, and a great number of methodist chapels. 
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There arc in and near this city 100 aJms-houses; 
about 20 lios()itals and infirmaries; 3 colleges ; 10 public 
prisons; 15 flesh markets; 1 market for live cattle: 2 
other markets more particularly for herbs ; and 23 other 
markets for corn, coals, hay, &c.; 15 inns of court; 37 
])ublic squares, besides tliose witliin single buildings, as tire 
Temple, &c.; 3 bridges; 49 halls for companies ; 8 public 
scltools, called frce-schools; and 131 charity-schools, 
which provide education for 5034 poor children. 

Tliereare also 207 inns; 447 taverns; SSI coffee-housos; 
597fi ale-houseS ; 12(X) hackney-coaches ; 402 ditto chairs; 
7000 streets, lanes, courts, and alleys; and 130,000dwell¬ 
ing-houses, conhiining above a million of inliabitants, who 
consume annually 101,000 black cattle; 710,000 sheep; 
195,0(K> calves; 240,(X)0 swine and pigs; ],1712,5(K) 
barrels of strung beer ; 30{X) tuns of foreign wines; and 
eleven millions of gallons of rum, brandy, and otlier dis¬ 
tilled liquors; with 500,000 chaldrons of coals for fuel. 

Picture ots London, 1815. 


.reltlL THE .SKVENTEESTII. 

Ptensiirc and Pain. 

Thebe were two families, which, from tlie beginning of 
the world, were as opposite to each other as light and 
darkness. The one of them lived in heaven, and the otlier 
in hell. Tlie youngest descendant of tlie first family was 
Pleasure, who was tfie daughter of Happiness, who was 
the child of Virtue, who was tire otfspring of the Gods. 
Tlicse had their habitation in heaven. The youngest oi' 
the opposite family was Pain, who was the son of Misery, 
who was the child of Vice, who ivas the ofispring of tlie 
Furies. The habitation of this race of beings was in 
hell. 

The middle station of nature between these two opposite 
extremes was the eartli, which was inliabited by creatures 
of a middle kind, neither so virtuous as tlie one, nor so 
vicious as the other, but partaking of tlie good and bad 
qualities of these two opposite families. Jupiter, consi¬ 
dering lliat tliis species commonly called man, was too 
virtuous to be miserable and too vicious to be happy, that 
he might make a distinction between Ihe good and the 
bad, ordered the two youngest of the above-mcntionca 
families, Pleasure, who wvs tiic daughter of Happiness, 
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and Pain, who ivas the son of Misery, to meet one another 
upon this part of nature, which lay in the half-way be¬ 
tween them, having ijwomised to settle it upon them both, 
provided they could agree upon the division of it, so as 
to share mankind between them. 

Pleasure and Pain no sooner met in their new habit¬ 
ation than they immediately agreed upon this point; that 
Pleasure should take possession of the virtuous, and Pain 
of the vicious part of that species which was given up tn 
them. But upon examining to which of them any indi¬ 
vidual they met with belonged, tliey found each ot them 
had a right to him: fur that, contrary to what they had 
seen in their old places of residence, ^erc was no person 
so vicious, who had not some good in him, nor any per- 
son so virtuous who had not in him some evil. The truth 
of it is, they generally found, upon search, tliat in the 
most vicious man, Pleasure might laj' claim to an hun¬ 
dredth part; and that in the most virtuous man. Pain 
might come in at least for two-thirds. 

Tliis they saw would occasion endless disputes between 
them, unless tliey could come to some accommodation. 
To tliis end there was a marriage proposed between them, 
and at length concluded: by this means it is, that we find 
Pleasure and Pain are such constant yoke-fellows, and that 
they either make their visits together, or are never far 
asunder. If Pain come into a heart he is quickly followed 
hy Pleasure; and if Pleasure enter, you may be sure Pain 
is not far o£ 

But, notwithstanding this marriage was very convenient 
for the two parties, it did not seem to answer the inten¬ 
tion of Jupiter in sending them among mankind. To 
remedy therefore this inconvenience, it was stipulated 
between them by articlej and confinned by the consent 
cf each family, that notwithstanding they have possessed 
the species indifferently, yet upon the death of every 
single person, if he were found to have in him a certajn 
proportion of evil, he should be despatched into the in¬ 
fernal regions by a passport from Pain, there to dwell 
with Misery, Vice, and the Furies. Or, on die contrary, 
if he had in him a certain proportion of good, he should 
be despatched into heaven by a passport from Pleasure, 
there to dwell with Happiness, Virtue, and the Gods. 

Asm SON. 
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APRIL THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Various Phenomena of the Ocean. 

As the natives of the deep are continually obliged to 
devour one another for necessary subsistence, without ex¬ 
traordinary recruits the whole watery race must soon be 
totally extinct. Were tlicy to bring forth no more at a 
birth than land-animals, the increase would be far too 
small, for the consumption. The weaker species would 
soon be destroyed by the stronger, and the stronger 
themselves must soon after perish for want of food. 
Tliereforc, to supply millions of animals with subsistence, 
they spawn not by scores, but by millions. A single 
female produces a nation. The great naturalist, Mr. 
Leuwenboeck, counted in an ordinary cod 9,384,000 eggs. 
By this amazing expedient, constant reparation is m^e 
proportionable to the immense havoc. 

And as the sea abounds witli animal inhabitants, so it 
docs also with vegetable productions,- some soft as wool, 
otliers hard as stone. .Some rise like a leafless shrub: 
some are expanded in the form of a net; some grow with 
their bends hanging downwards, and seem ratlier suspended 
than springing from the juttings of the rocks. 

llic hcrlis and trees on the dry land are fed by tlie 
juices that permeate the soil, and float in the air. For 
tliis purpose they are furnished with leaves to collect the 
one, and witli roots to attract the other. Whereas the 
sea-plants, having sufficient nourishment in the circum¬ 
ambient w-aters, have no need to detach roots into the 
ground, or forage the earth for sustenance. Instead, 
therefore, of penetrating, they are but just tacked to the 
bottom; and adhere to some solid substance only with 
such a tenacity as may secure them from being tost to 
and fro by the agitation of the waves. 

Tlie sea is that grand reservoir which supplies the earth 
with its fertility; and the air and sun as the mighty en¬ 
dues, which work witliout intermission, to raise Ae water 
from this inexhaustible cistern. The clouds, as aqueducts, 
convey the genial stores along the atmosphere, and distri¬ 
bute them in seasonable and regular proportions through 
ail tile regions of the globe. 

With what difficulty do we extract a drop of perfectly 
sweet water from this vast pit of brine! Yet the sun draws 
oiF every moment millions of tuns in vaporous exhalations, 
which being securely lodged in Oie clouds, are sent 
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abroad sweetened and refined, without the least brackish 
tincture or bituminous sediment; sent forth iiimn the 
wings of the winds to distil in dews and ruins to oo/.o in 
fouhtains, to trickle along in rivulets, to roll from th.c 
sides of mountains, to flow in copious streams amid burn¬ 
ing deserts and through populous kingdoms, in order to 
refresh and fertilise, to beautify and enrich, every soil 
in the clime. 

How amazing are the goodness and power of the world’s 
adorable Maher, in distribnling so largely wliat is so ex¬ 
tensively beneficial! that water, without which we c.an 
scarcely perform any business, or enjoy any comfort, 
should strciiui by our houses, should come from the ends 
of the earth, from the extremities of the ocean to serve us! 
that this boundless mass of tluid salt, so intolerably nau¬ 
seous to the taste, should be the original spring that 
(juenches the thirst both of man and every other species 
of animals! Di^ubtless the power by which this is elfected 
can make all things work together for our good. 


APRIL THE NINETEENTH. 

(f the Winds. 

The earth on which we live is every where surrounded 
by a fine invisible fluid, wbicb extends to several miles 
above its surface, and is called air. It is found by expe- 
rimeuts, that a small quantity of air is capable of being 
expanded so as to fill a very large sjiacc, or of being com¬ 
pressed into a much smaller eompa-ss titan it occupied 
before. The general cause of the expansion of the air 
is heat; that of its compression, cold, Hence, if any 
part of the air or atmosphere receive a greater degree of 
cold or heat titan it had before, its parts will be put in 
motion, and be expaitded or compressed. JSut when air 
is put in motion, we call it wind in general; and a breeze, 
gale, or storm, according to tlie quickness or velocity of 
that motion. 

Winds, therefore, which are commonly considered as 
things extremely variable and uncertain, depend on a 
general cause, and act with more or less uniformity in pro¬ 
portion as the action of this cause is more or less con,slaitt 
It is found, by observations made at sea, that, from tliirty 
.degrees north latitude to thirty degrees soutli, there is a 
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constant cast wind Uiroughout the year, blowing on die 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and called the irar/e wind. 
This is occasioned by the action of the sun, wliich, in 
moving from east to west, heats, and consequently expands, 
die air inunediately under him; and by this means a 
stream or tide of air'always accompanies him in his course, 
and occasions a perpetual east wind within diese limits. 
'J'his general cause, however, is niodilied by a number 
of particulars, the detail of which would be too tedious 
and complicated here. 

Tli’c winds called the tropical tcinds, which blow from 
some particular point oi' the compass without much varia¬ 
tion, are of three kinds: 1. Titcgcucrul trade winds, which 
extend to nearly thirty degrees of latitude on each side of 
the equator in the Atlantic, Ethiopie, and Pacific seas. 
3. The monsoons, or shifting traiie winds, which bl<>w six 
months in one direction, and the other six months in tlic 
opposite These are mostly in the Indian or Eastern 
Ocean, and do not extend above two hundred leagues 
from the land. Their change is at the vernal and au¬ 
tumnal equinoxes, and is aeconipauied with terrible storms 
of thunder, lightning, mid rain. 3. The sea and land 
breezes, which are another kind of jieriodical winds, that 
blow from the land from midnight to noon, and from the 
sea from about noon till midnight; these, however, do 
not extend above two or three leagues from shore. 

Near the coast of Guinea, in Africa, the wind blows 
nearly always from the W’est, south-west, or south. On 
the coast of Peru, in South America, it blows constantly 
from tlie south-west. Beyond the latitude of tliirty north 
and south, the winds, as* we daily perceive in great Bri¬ 
tain, are more variable, though ‘they blow oftener from 
the west than any other point. Between the fourth and 
tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the longitude 
of Capc'Verd and that of the easternmost of the Cape 
Verd Isl.mds, tliere is a tract of sea condemned to per¬ 
petual calms, attended with terrible thunder and lightning, 
and such rains, that this sea has acquired the name of 
the Hams. 
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APRIL THE TWENTIETH. 

On Emphasis and Patises. 

By emphasis is meant that stronger and fuller sound ot 
voice, by which, in reading or speaking, we distinguish 
the accented syllable of some word, on which wc design 
to lay particular stress, in order to show how it iiifects 
the rest of the sentence. On the right management of 
the emphasis depends the whole life and spirit of every 
discourse. If no emphasis be placed on any word, 
not only is discourse rendered heavy and lifeless, but 
the meaning left often ambiguous. If the emphasis be 
placed wrong, we pervert and confound the meaning 
wholly. 

To give a common instance; such a simple question as 
tins, “ Do you ride to town to-day i'” is capable of no 
fewer than four different acceptations, according as die 
emphasis is differendy placed on die words. If it be pro¬ 
nounced thus: Do you ride to town to-day ? the answer 
may naturally be. No: I sent my servant in my stead. 
If thus: Do you ride to town to-day? Answer, No; 1 in¬ 
tend to vialk. Do you ride to town to-day ? No : I ride 
out into theJkMs. Do you ride to town to-day? No: 
but I sboll to-morraw. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the'em¬ 
phasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to 
be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a 
just conception of the force and spirit of those sentiments 
which he is to pronounce. For, to lay the emphasis with 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain¬ 
ment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, 
and from judging accurately of what is fittest to strike the 
feelings of others. 

Next to emphasis, the pauses in speaking demand atten¬ 
tion. These are of two kinds: first, emphatical pauses; 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of sense. An em- 
phatical pause is made after sometliing has been said of 
peculiar moment, on which we want to fix tlie hearer’s 
attention. Such pauses have the same efiect as a strong 
emphasis, and are subject to the same rules; especially to 
the caution of not repeating them too frequently. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses is, 
to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time 
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to allow the speaker to draw his breath: and the proper 
adjustment of such pauses is one of the most difficult 
articles in delivery. In all reading and public speaking 
tlie management of the breath requires great care, so 
as not to be obliged to divide words from one another 
which have so intimate a connection that they ought to 
be pronounced in the same breath, and without the least 
Eq>aration. 

Many sentences arc miserably mangled, and the force 
of the emphasis totally lost, by divisions being made in the 
wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is read¬ 
ing or speaking, should be careful to provide a full supply 
of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that the breath must be drawn only at the end 
of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may 
easily be gathered at the intervals of the period, when tlie 
voice is oidy suspended for a moment; and, by this ma¬ 
nagement, we may have always a sufficient stock for 
lairrying on the longest sentence without improper in¬ 
terruptions. BtAia. 


APRIL THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

On the Duties of School-boys. 

Quinctilian includes almost all the duty of scholars 
in this one piece of advice which he gives them: To love 
those who teach them, as they love the sciences which they 
learn of their instructors; and to look upontlieir teachers 
as fathers, from whom tliey derive not the life of the body, 
but diat instruction which is in a manner the life (d* the 
soul. If they possess tliis sentiment of aftection and re¬ 
spect, it suffices to make them apt to learn during the time 
of their studies, and full of gratitude all the rest of their 
lives. 

Docility, which consists in submitting to the directions 
given diem, in readily receiving the instructions of their 
masters, and in reducing these to practice, is properly the 
virtue of scholars, as that of masters is to teach well. The 
one can do nothing witliout the other: and as it is not 
sufficient for a labourer to sow the seed, unless the earth, 
after having opened her bosom to receive it, encourage 
its growth by warmth and moisture; so the whole fruit ol 
kistruction depends upon a good correspondence between 
the master and die echolar. 
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Gratitufle for those who have laboured in our education 
is the characteristic of an lionest man, and the tribute of 
a good heart. Who is there among us, says Cicero, 
tliat has been instructed with any care, that is not highly 
delighted with the sight, or even the bare remembrance, 
of his preceptors, masters, anil the place where he was 
taught and brought up? Seneca exhorts young men 
to preserve always a great respect for their masters; to 
whose care tbcj’ are indebted for the amendment of 
tlicir faults, and for having imbibed sentiments of Iwnour 
and probity. 

Tlic exactness and severity of our teachers may dis¬ 
please sometimes, at an age n lien we are not in a condi¬ 
tion to judge of the obligations we owe them; but when 
years have ripened our understanding and judgment, we 
discern that their admonitions, reprimands, and a severe 
exactness in restrauiing the passions of an imjirudent ami 
inconsiderate age, are the very things wliieh should r,iid;e 
us esteem and love them, 'riius Marcus Aurelius, i.ue ol 
the wisest and most illustrious em])crors that iJouie ever 
had, tlianked heaven for two things especially; for his 
having had excellent tutors himself, and that lie fiud found 
the like for his children. 

The duties of sehool-boys consist in docility and obe¬ 
dience: respect for their masters, zeal for htudy, and a 
thirst after the sciences, joined to an ahliorrence of vice and 
together with a sincere and fervent desire of 
, and referring all their actions to Ilini. 

UoLLts 


irregularity, 

, pleasing God 


APRIL THE TWENTY-SECOXD. 

Sects <f the Jews at the Time <f Christ. 

(A Sunday Lesson.) 

The jirincipal sects into which the Jews were divided 
at the time of Christ’s mission, were those of the Pharisees 
and tlie Sadducees. 

Tlic former had subsisted a hundred and fiffy years 
before the birth of Christ; they ascribed too much to 
tradition, and deluged the plain simplicity of the Mosaic 
law in a multitude of glosses and comments. 'I'hcy 
affected great austerity of morals, and practised number¬ 
less superstitious. They held the chief offices in church 
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and state, and liad the greatest influence over the pom- 
mon people. 

Tlie Hatlducees were a more ancient sect: they were di.s- 
tinguished by their adherence to the word of the Sacred 
Writings, interpreting it always in its most literal sense, 
and rejecting, with contempt, all traditionary reasonings 
and observances. But at the same time that they pro¬ 
fessed a .strict, and even a bigoted adherence to the law 
of Mose.s, they held, by a strange contradiction, the loosest 
opinions. They denied a future state, and, as far as is 
consistent with any belief in the Holy Writings, were 
Epicureans both in practice and theory. In opposition to 
the Viiarisees, who inclined to fiilalism, they maintained 
the Ircedom of the human will. They avoided interfering 
in public concerns, and were few in numher, but of the 
highest <iuality. 

'flic Scribes had originally their name from transcribing, 
or mahing copies of the Law; ami by degrees they 
became the expounders of it. 'iltey may be considered 
as the public teachers of the Jewish theology. Like all 
others who held olliccs, or interfereil in public concerns, 
they were under the guidance, and obliged to profess the 
principhs, and imitalc the manners, of the Pharisees. 

The Hcnidiaiis were rather a political than a religious 
■sect. Herod, whether an Idumman by birth, or de¬ 
scended, as many suppose, Ironi one of the Jewish 
families udio returned from the Babylonish captivity', 
unquestionably belottged to a family winch had long pro¬ 
fessed the Jewish religion, and was ranked among the 
tribe of Judah. But he seems to liiive had neither ex¬ 
ternal reverence, nor internal respect, for the religious 
institutions of his country. He built temples in the 
tlrecian taste; erected statues for idolalruus worship; 
adopted, in his ordinary habits of life, Roman manners 
and Roman usages; and, in his public capacity, was 
absolutely devoted and sub.servient to Roman politics. 
Hiis brought ujxm him the hatred of die Pharisees, 
who were zealously attached to the independence of their 
country, and bore die Roman y’oke widi the utmost in¬ 
dignation. But many of the Jews, particularly of the 
Sudducees, embraced his politics, and, on that account, 
received from their countrymen the name of Herodians; 
an appellation, in the general notion of the Jews, of the 
highest contumely. 

Such was the .state of the religious sects among the Jews 
at the time of the birth of our Saviour. The rabbins, or 
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the teachers of each sect, defended their tenets witli the 
greatest zeal and pertinacity. Robinson's Dictionary. 


APRIL THE TWENTY-THIRD 

Progress of Sensation in t!tefirst Man. 

I WELL remember that joyful anxious moment, wlicn 
1 first became acquainted with my own existence. I was 
quite ignorant of wfiat I was, how I was produced, or 
whence I came. I opened my eyes: what an addition to 
my surprise! The light of the day, the azure vault of 
Heaven, the verdure of the earth, the crystal of the waters, 
ail employed me at once, and animated and filled me with 
inexpressible delight. 1 at first imagined, that all those 
objects were within me, and made a part of myself. 

I turned my eyes upon a thousand various objects: I 
soon found, that I could lose them, and restore them at 
will; and amused myself more at leisure with a repetition 
of this new-made power. 

I now began to gaze without emotion, and to hearken 
with tranquillity, when a light breeze, the freshness of 
which channed me, wafted its perfumes to my sense of 
smelling, and gave me sucli satisfaction as even increased 
my self-love. 

Agjtated, roused by the various pleasures of my new 
existence, I instantly arose, and perceived myself moved 
along, as if by some unknown and secret power. 

I had scarcely proceeded forward, when the novelty of 
situation once more rendered me immovable. My sur¬ 
prise returned; I supposed that every object around me 
had been in motion: I gave to them that agitation, which 
I produced by changing place; and the whole creatiou 
seemed once more in disorder. 

I lifted my hand to my head; I touched my forehead 
1 felt my whole frame: I then supposed that my hand 
was the principal organ of my existence; ail its inform¬ 
ations were distinct and perfect, and so superior to tlie 
senses I had yet experienced, that I employed myself for 
some time in repeating its enjoyments: every part of my 
person 1 touched, seemed to touch my hand in turn; and 
gave back sensation for sensation. 

I soon found, that this faculty was expanded over the 
whole surface of my body; and I now first began to per- 
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ccive the limits of my existence, wliich I had in the be¬ 
ginning supposed spread over all the objects 1 saw. 

Upon casting my eyes upon niy body, and siwyeying 
my own form, 1 thought it greater than ail the Objects 
that surrounded me. 1 gazed upon my person with plea¬ 
sure ; 1 examined the formation of my hand, and all its 
motions; it seemed to me large or little in proportion as I 
.ipproached it to my eyes; 1 brought it very near, tvnd it 
.hen hid almost every other object from rny sight. I 
negaii soon, however, to lind that my sight gave me un- 
certiiin information, and resolved to depend upon my 
I'eeling for redress. 

This precaution was of the utmost service; 1 renewed 
my motions, and walked forward with my face turned 
towards the heavens. I happened to strike lightly against 
a palm-tree, and this renewed myf surprise; I laid my 
hand on this strange body; it seemed replete with new 
wonders, for it did not return me sensation for sensation, 
as my former IVe.iiigs had done. I perceived that then 
w;is something external, and which did not make a part 
of my owii existence. Buffon. 


APRIL THE TWF.:,'Ty-FOUnTH. 

Diffin'cnt Methods of improving in Knowledge. 

Tiii:!!i; are five eminent means, or methods, whereby 
the mind is improved in knowledge; and these arc. Ob¬ 
servation, Heading, In-struction byd.ectures. Conversation, 
and ISlci'.iiation; tlie last of which is in a more peculiar 
manner c.'.'.'ed Study. 

Obsenation is the notice that we take of all occur- 
rence.s in human life, vviicthor they be sensible or intel¬ 
lectual : whether relating to persons or things, to ourselves 
or to others. It is this that furnishes us, even from our 
infancy, with a ricli variety of ideas, ]>ropositions, word.s, 
and phrases. It is by tliis we know that fire will burn, 
that the sun gives light, that a horse eats grass, that an 
acorn produces an oak, that man is a being capable of 
reasoning and discourse, that our bodies die and are 
carried to the grave, and that one generation succeeds 
anotlier. All those things wliich we see, which we hear 
or feel, which we perceive by sense or consciousness, or 
which we ktioiv in a direct manner with scarcely any 
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exercise of our reflecting faculties, or our reasoning 
powers, may be included under tlio general name of ob¬ 
servation. 

Reading is that method whereby we acquaint ourselves 
with what other men have published to the world in their 
compositions. The arts of reading and writing are of 
inflnite advantage; for by them we are made partakers 
of tlie sentiments, observations, reasonings, and improve¬ 
ments, of all the learned world, in tlie most remote na¬ 
tions, and in former ages, almost from the beginning of 
mankind. 

Public or private lectures are such verbal instructions 
as are given by a teacher while the learners attend in 
silence. VVe learn in this manner religion from tlie pulpit; 
philosophy or theology from tlie jirofessor’s chair; and 
mathematics, by a teacher showing us various theorems 
or problems ; tliat is, speculations or practices, by demon¬ 
stration and operation, with all the instruments of art 
necessary to those operations. 

Conversation is another method of improving our minds, 
wherein, by mutual discourse and cnqiiliT, we learn t!u 
sentiments of others, as well as communicate our senti¬ 
ments to others in the same manner. Sometimes, indeed, 
the advantage is only on one side; as when a teacher aitd 
a learner meet and discourse together; but frequently the 
profit is mutual. Under the head of conversation we rank 
disputations of various kinds. 

Meditation, or study, includes tliose exercises of the 
mind whereby we render all tlie former methods useful 
for our increase in true knowledge and wisdom. It is by 
meditation we confirm our remembrance of things, of our 
own experience, and of the observations we make. It is 
by meditation that we draw various inferences, and esta¬ 
blish in our minds general principles of knowledge. It is 
by meditation that we fix in our memory whatever we 
learn, and form our own judgment of the truth or false¬ 
hood, the strength or weakness, of what otlicrs speiUc or 
write. It is meditation, or study, that draws out long 
chains of argument, and searches and finds deep and dif¬ 
ficult truths, which before lay concealed in darkne^, 

fiiach of these five methods has its peculiar advantages, 
by which it materially assists the otliers; and its peculiar 
defects, which need to be supplied by the assistance of 
tl.c rest. V/ATT.S 



APRIL THE Ttti';NTY-FItTH. 

JiclifrioH ilie FouiidaliuH o/’ Content. — An AUegojy. 

Omar, the hermit of the mountain AubukubiK, which 
rises on the east of Mecca, and overlooks the city, found 
one eveiiinft a man sitting pensive and alone, witliin a few 
paces of his cell; whose looks were wild and haggard, 
and his boily feeble and emaciated. Son of allliction, saiil 
Omar, who art thou, and what is thy distress! My name, 
replied the stranger, is Hassan, and 1 am a native of this 
city i the angel of adversity has laid his hand upon me, 
and the wretch whom thine eye compassionates thou 
ealist not deliver.— To deliver thee, said Omar, belongs 
to Him only, from whom we should receive witli humility 
both good and evil; yet hide not thy life I'rom me; for 
the burden which 1 cannot remove. 1 may at least enable 
thee to sustain.— Hassan fixed his eyes upon tlie ground, 
and remained some time silent; then, fetching a deep sigh, 
he looked up at the hermit, and thus complied with his 
rc(|ucst: 

It is now' six years since our mighty lord the caliph 
Almalic. (whose memory be blessed !) first came privately 
to w'(>rship in the tenijile of the holy city. 'Ilie blessing 
which he petitioned of the prophet, as the prophet’s vice¬ 
gerent he w'as diligent to tlispensc ; in the intervals of his 
devotion, therefore, he w'ent about the city relieving dis¬ 
tress and restraining oppression. I, who dreaded no evil 
but sickness, and expected no good beyond the reward of 
my labour, was singing at my work, wben Almalic entered 
my dwelling. He looked round with a smile of com¬ 
placency ; perceiving that though it was mean it was 
neat, and though 1 was poor I appeared to be contented. 
As his habit was that of a pilgrim, [ hastened to receive 
him with such hospitality as was in my jiower; and my 
cheerfulness was rather increased than restrained by bis 
presence. 

After he had accepted some coffee, he asked me many 
questions; and though by my answers I idways endea¬ 
voured to excite him to mirth, yet 1 perceived that he 
grew thoughtful, and eyed me with a placid but fixed 
attention. I suspected that he had some knowledge of me, 
and tlierefore enquired his country and his name. Has¬ 
san, said he, I have raised thy curiosity, and it sliall be 
satisfied: he who now talks with thee is Almalic, the 
sovereign of the faithful, whose seat is the throne of 
Medina and whose commission is from above. These 
* « 
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words struck me dumb with astonishment. I started up, 
and was about to prostrate myself before him, but he 
prcvcsited me. Ilassan,said he, forbear: thou art greater 
titan I, and from tliee I have at once derived humility 
and wisdom. I answered, Mock not thy servant, who is 
but as a worm before thee : Hie and death arc in thy 
hand, and happiness and misery arc tlie dauglitcrs of thy 
will. Hassan, he replied, I can no otlierwise give life or 
happiness, than by not taking them away: thou art thy¬ 
self beyond the reach of my bounty, and possessed of 
felicity which I can neither communicate nor obtain. 
Thou'art content, and hast therefore ncitlicr avarice nor 
ambition : to exalt thee, would destroy the simplicity of 
thy life, and diminish that happiness which 1 have no 
power eitlier to increase or to continue. 

He then rose, and cominanding me not to di.-cl.ise his 
secret, departed. 


APRIL THE TWliNTV-SlXTir. 

Religion the Foundation Content. (Coi»tii;iicd.) 

.\s soon as i recovered from the confusion ami astonish¬ 
ment in which the caliph left me, I began to regret that 
my behaviour had intercepted his bounty ; and accuse (' 
as folly that cheerfulness which was the conconii.anl of 
poverty and labour. I now reiiined at the obscurity of 
ray station: I neglected my labour, I spent the day in 
idleness; and at night, instead of losing myself in that 
sweet and refreshing sleep from which I used to rise with 
new health, cliecrfulncss, and vigour, 1 dreamed of splen¬ 
did habits and a numerous retinue, of gardens, ittiiaces, 
tsamichs, and women, aitd waked only to regret tlte illu¬ 
sions that had vanished. My health was at leiigih i:npaired 
bv the inquietude of my mind ; 1 sold all my moveables 
for suhsisteitce; and reserved only a nuittrcss, upon wliich 
1 sometimes lay from one night to another. 

In the first inoon of the following year, the caliph came 
again to Mecca, with the same secresy, and for the same 
purposes. He found me, not singing at my work, ruddy 
with licaltli, vivid witli cheerfulness; but pale and dejected, 
sitting on the ground and chewing opium. Ho en¬ 
tered with a kind of joyful impatience in his coun¬ 
tenance; which, the moment he beheld me, was changed 
to a mixture of wonder and pity. I was confounded at 
"-bjs presence ; and throwing myself at ins feet, I laid my 
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hand upon my head and was speecliloss. Ilassan, ’sai<). 
he, what eanst thou have lost, whose healtJi was the labour 
<rf‘thine own hand; and wliat can have made lliee sad, 
tlie spring of whose joy was in 1 I 13 ' own bosom ? W'hrit 
evil halh befallen tliee i Sjieak, and if 1 can remove it, 
thou art liappj’. 

I was now' encouraged to look uj), and I replied, Let 
iny lord forgive the presumption of his serviint, who rather 
tlian utter a falsehood would be dumb ibr ever. I am 
become wretched by the loss of that which I never pos¬ 
sessed : thou hast raised wislies which indeed I am not 
w'orthy thou shouldst satisfy; hut w hy should it be 
thought, that he who washa])j)y in obseuritj' ami indigence, 
would not have been rendered more hajipj’ bj- eminence 
and wealth 

AVhen I had finished this speech. Ahnalie stood some 
moments in susiiense, and I continued prostrate before 
him. Hassan, saiil he, I iicrccive that I mistook thy 
character; 1 now discover avarice and ambition in thy 
heart, which lay lorpitl only because their objects were 
too remote to rouse them. 1 cannot, therefore, invest 
thee with authorilv’, because i woulil not subject my 
people to oiipression; and because I would not be com¬ 
pelled to punish thee for crimes which 1 first enabled thee 
to commit. Hut as I have taken from thee that which I 
cannot restore, 1 will at least gratify the wishes that I 
e.\cilcd, le.'t thy heart accuse me of injustice, and Uiou 
continue still a stranger to thyself. Arise, therefore, anti 

follow me_ 1 sprung from the ground, as it were witli 

the wings of an eagle ; 1 kissed the hem of his garment 
in an ecstaey of gratitude and joy ; and when I went out 
of my house, my heart leaped as if 1 had escaped from 
Uic den of a lion. 


APRIL THE TWENTTr-SEVENTH. 

Religion the Foundation of Content. (Concluded.) 

I FOEi.owED AWalic to the caravanscra in which he 
lodged : and allcr he had fulfilled his vow's, he took me 
with him to Medina. He gave me an apuiianent in tlie 
seraglio; 1 was attended by his own servants; my pro¬ 
visions were sent from his own table; 1 received every 
week a sum from his treasury, which exceeded the most 
romantic ot iny expectations. Knt I soon discovered that 
no dainty was so tasteful as the food to which labour pro- 
I 3 



17. Religion the Foundation of Content. 

curixl an appetite; no slumbers so sweet as those wliich 
weariness invited; and no time so well enjoyed as that in 
which diligence is expecting its reward. I remembered 
these enjoyments with regret; and while 1 was sighing in 
ihs midst of superfluities, which, though they encumbered 

xC, yet I could not give up, they were suddenly taken 
away. Almalic, in the midst of the glory of his kingdom, 
and in the full vigour of his life, expired suddenly in the 
bath. 

His son Aububekir, who succeeded to the tlirorie, was 
incensed against me by some who regarded me at once 
with contempt and envy; he suddenly^ withdrew my 
pension, and commanded that I should be expelled the 
palace; a command which my enemies executed with so 
much rigour, that within twelve hours 1 found ntyself in 
the streets of Medina, indigent and friendless, exposed to 
hunger and derision, with all the habits of luxury, and all 
the sensibility of pride. I have travelleil from Medina to 
Mecca; but I cannot flee from myself. How difl'erent are 
the conditiotis in which I have been placed ! The remem¬ 
brance of both is bitter; for the pleasures of neither can 
return. —lla-ssati, having thus ended his stoiy, smote Ids 
hands togetlier; and, looking upward, burst into tears. 

Omar, having waited till his agony was past, went to 
him, and taking him by the hand. My son, said he, more 
is yet in diy power dian Almalic eould give, or Aububekir 
take away. 

Tliou wast once content with poverty and Jabonr, only 
because they were become habitual, and ease and afflu¬ 
ence were placed beyond thy hope ; for, when ease and 
affluence approached thee, thou wast content with jioverty 
and labour no more. That which then became tlie ob¬ 
ject, was also the bound of thy hope; and he whose ut¬ 
most hope is disappointed, must inevitably be wretched. 
If thy supreme desire liad been the delights of Paradise, 
and thou hadst believed that by the tenor of thy life these 
delights had been secured, as more could not have been 
given thee, thou wouldst not have regretted that less was 
not offered. ’ 

Depart, therefore, and be thankful for all things; put 
thy trust in Him who alone can gratify tlie wish of rea¬ 
son, and satisfy thy soul with good; fix thy hope upon 
tiiat portion, in comparison of which the world is os the 
drop of the bucket, and the dust of the balance, lieturn, 
jny son, to thy labour; thy food shall again be tasteful, 
and tby rest sball be sweet; to thy content also will be 
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added stability, when it depends not upon thadll befcady 
possessed upon earth, but upon that which is expispond to 
Heaven. unblest 

Peace now dawned upon the mind of Hassan like 'Jinot 
radiance of the morning: he returned to his labour witten 
cheerfulness; his devotion became fervent and habkual; 
and tlie latter days of Ilassaii were happier than the first. 

Adv£ntuheb. 


. AFniL THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Of Ike Nal:iral Cnrinsilies <f England. 

Among tlie natural curiosities of this country, tliose of 
Derbysliire appear to deserve the lirst place. 

Elden Hole, four miles from Mam 'I'or, which is said to 
be contipually mouldering away hut never to become less, 
is a chasm in the side of a mountain, nearly seven yards 
wide and fourteen long, diminishing in extent within the 
rock ; but of vv hat depth is not known. A plummet once 
drew' yards of line utter it, of which the first eighty 
were wet, without finding a bottom. 

llie entrance of Poole’s Hole, near Buxton, for several 
jmces, is very low, but soon oiiens into a very lofty vault, 
like the inside of a Clothic cathedral. The height is cer¬ 
tainly very great, yet much short of what some have as¬ 
serted, who reckon it a quarter of a mile perpendicular; 
though in length it exceeds that dimension: a current of 
water, which runs along the middle, adds, by its sound¬ 
ing stream re-echoed on all sides, very much to tlie as¬ 
tonishment of all who visit this vast cavern. 

Tlie entrance into the stupendous cavern at Castleton 
is wide at first, and upwards of tliirty feet perpendicular. 
Several cottagers dwell under it, who in a great measure 
subsist by guiding strangers into the cavern, which is 
crossed by four streams of water, and then is tlionglit 
impassable. 

Other extraordinary caverns are found in the mountains 
of tlie nortli of England: as Yordas Cave, in the vale of 
Kingsdalc, in Yorkshire, which contains a subterraneous 
cascade. Whethercot Cave, not far from Inglctou, is 
divided by an arch of limestone, passing under which is 
seen a largo cascade falling from a height of more than 
twenty yards. The length of tliis cave is about sixty 
yards, and the breadth tliirty. 

Tliere are also in various parts of England many remark- 
1 4 
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curfcd an » ^ 'hich some are impregnated either with 

wearinf^ ^ oitwich, in Worcestcrsliire; or sulphur, 

whic*^ Sri' of Wigan, in Lancashire; or bituminous 

the, ^ ~ rj iPitchford, in Shropshire. Others have 

^ g B »■ y ; as that near Lutterworth, in Lcices- 

■pping well in the West Hiding of York- 
, y, some ehh and flow, as those of tlie 
Peak, in Uerbyshire; and Laywell, near Torbay, whose 
waters rise and fall several times in an hour. To these we 
may add that remarkable fountain near I!ichard's Castle, in 
Herefordshire, eotnnionly called Hone Well, which is gtnie- 
rallyfull of small bone.s,'like those of frogs or fish, though 
often cleared out. At Anelifi', near Wigan, in Lancashire, 
is the famous Hnrning Well : the water is cold, neither lias 
it any smell; 3 'el so strong a vajiour of sulplmr issues out 
with die stream, that upon applying a light to it, the to]) 
of the water is covered with a flame, like that of burning 
spirits, which lasts several hours, and emits such a heat 
dtat p .eat may he boiled over it. 


APKIL THE TWENTYiNINTlI. 

On Filial Tenderness. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The occasion which demands from you the greatest 
tokens of respect and tenderness in your behaviour to your 
parents, is when they labour under infirmities of body or 
mind, and in the time of their extreme old age. You will 
then double all your tender assiduity: you will watch their 
wishes, prevent their desires, catch every precious oppor¬ 
tunity to be grateful with an eager sweet attention ; of 
which you will give them a thousand little inestimable 
proofs, which words cannot teach, and not to know is 
criminal; which require no cajtaeity but that of feeling, 
and are to be understood in the bearl. 

I do not condescend to mention that they may be in 
want: they must not be so, while you have any tlting, 
tliough it were only strength to maintain them by your 
labour. 

But however affluent their fortunes, or liberal your sup¬ 
plies, they will always want, in that state of old age and 
infirmity, an indulgence and care which wealth cannot 
procure; and which, if it could, lose all their value when 
they are purchased. They will look for tokens of your 
kindness, which cannot be received from otlie*handA 
Their dlild is still the comfort and delight of their dying 
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eyes; and no other object is pleasing. You will bcTeady 
to answer such deinunds: your heart will correspond to 
Uieso culls of nature. You will be proud of the humblest 
offices, and pleased with tlic most irksome. They cannot 
give your patience more exercise than you have given 
theirs. They will not live to let you dear your obligations. 
Pay what you can, you will still be debtors. Your felicity 
must be singular, or their distress, if you recompense them 
the things tliat they have done for you. 

It is written, indeed, in history, that one woman, when 
her* aged father was confined in prison, and like to die by 
famine there, obtained leave of his keepers to visit him 
once a day, and sustained him with her breast. Filial 
duty, in this instance, took the place of parental love, and 
taught her in his extremity to become a mother to him. 

One writer seems to intimate, that this same old man, 
who had so much comfort in his daughter, had been a 
voluntary prisoner himself in his younger years for liis 
fatlicr. How remarkably would be fulfilled the words of 
tile wise Jewish writer. He that honoureth his fatlier shall 
bave joy of his own children! Ocdev. 


Al'EIt. Till: TIIIIITIETII. 

Of the Nature tf the Tides. 

The tides of the sea have ever been considered among 
the most wonderful phenomena of Nature. The conjec¬ 
tures of ancient philosoiihers concerning them were equally 
various, visionary, and wild. But the moderns have dis¬ 
covered that the phenomena of the tides are to be ac¬ 
counted for upon tlic principle of action and re-action, 
created by the common rotation of fixed earth and oscil¬ 
lating fluids, the former re-acting on the latter, and 
producing the oscillations of the waters called tides. 

Hie waters of tlie great oceans are observed to oscillate 
in mass backward and forward, twice in every twenty-four 
hours. Their rate of motion in performing this oscillation 
is, i» different seas, from two to five miles per hour; and 
flic accumulation and retreat of tlie waters on the shores 
>f seas and rivers occasion a rise and fall of from five to 
{arty feet according to local circumstances, which rises 
and falls are called 'Tides, It is found also that the 
times of high and low water vary every day about fifty 
minutes, or the difference of time in which the Moon 
arrives on successive days at the meridian of the place. 

There anocars tlicrefbrc to be some connection between 
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the motions of the waters of the sea, and the motion of 
the Moon. ITits connection has been ascribed to a sup¬ 
posed power called attraction or gravitation, acting in 
some unknown manner between remote bodies; but it is 
now found to be a necessary cftect of the reciprocal mo¬ 
tions of the Earth and Moon, created by the reactions of 
each on the intervening medium of space. 

The Moon appears to perform a monthly revolution 
about the Earth; but in truth the Moon docs not revolve 
around the centre of the earth, but round a point, ful¬ 
crum, or centre of the two masses of the Earth and .Moon; 
and around this centre the Earth revolves in the same 
time, or 27 days, while it also revolves every day around 
its own axis. 

The Earth's motion, then, around the centre of the two 
masses, while it turns on its own axis, necessarily gives a 
coincident swing, or centrifuijal force, to the moveable 
waters; and as this force has constant reference to the 
position of the Moon on the opposite side of their com¬ 
mon centre of motion, it will vary its position on tlie 
Earth accordingly, or about SO minutes per day, because 
the Moon jierforms its entire revolution in 27 days, and 
therefore advances the 27th part of Hi hours. 

The action or impulse ol the Sun on the Eartli and 
Moon being equal at the quarters, the Earth’s diurnal 
motion and its lunar motion then coincide, and the swing 
from the latter being the least, the tides tlien become tlie 
lowest or neap; but as the two bodies approach the con¬ 
junction, or new, or full Moon, the greatest dilference in 
the forces takes place, and then the oscillation of the seas 
is the greatest, and the rise is called a spring tide. 

The rise and fall is however not the same on all coasts, 
because the same bulk of waters, will rise higher in con¬ 
tracted channels than in open ones, and because among 
rocks and islands the eftect is often increased by the meet¬ 
ing of the currents of tides in opposite directions. 

In effect the tides serve to regulate and give steadiness 
to the motions of the Earth, like tl>e balance-wheel of any 
machine, and are a further proof of tltc sublime con¬ 
trivance which arranged the world. Editoh. 


MAV THE FIRST. 

Natural Phenomena of the Month of May. 

Mav has ever been the favourite month of tlie year in 
■ oeticul description; hut the praises so lavishly bestowed 
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upon it, took their rise from climates more souUiern than 
ours. In such it really unites all the soft beauties of spring 
with the radiance of summer; and ha« warmth enough to 
cheer and invigorate, without over|)ovvering. With us, 
great part of the month is yet too chill for a perfect en¬ 
joyment of the charms of nature ; and frequent injury is 
done to the flowers and young fruits during its course, by 
blights and nipping winds. 

The month of May is, on the whole, however, even in 
this country, sufficiently profuse of beauties. The earth 
is covered with the freshest green of the grass and young 
corn, and adorned with numerous flowers ojiening on every 
side. The trees put on their leafy verdure; the hedges 
are rich in fragrance from the snowy bloom of the haw¬ 
thorn ; and the orchards display their highest beauty in 
the delicate blush of the apple-blossoms. 

All this scene of beauty and fertility is sometimes dread¬ 
fully ravaged by the blights, which peculiarly occur in 
this month. The mischief is done chiefly by innumeraltle 
swarms of very small insects, which are brought by the 
north-east winds. 

'n»e leafing of trees is commonly completed in this month. 
It begins with the aquatic kinds, such as die willow, pop- 
cir, and alder, and ends with the oak, beech, and ash. 
Tlicscare sometimes very tliin of foliage, even at the close 
of May. 

Birds hatch and rear tlieir young principally during this 
nutnth. The patience and assiduity of the female during 
the task of sitting upon her eggs, cannot be too much ad¬ 
mired; nor should the conjugal itfiection of the male be 
forgotten, who sings to Ids mate, and often relieves her 
fatigues by supplying lier place: and nothing can exceed 
the paternal tenderness of both, when the young are 
brought to light. 

Towards die end of May thediee-hives send forth their 
em'lier swarms: these colonies consist of the young pro¬ 
geny, now grown too numerous to remain in dieir parent 
Imbitation, and sufficiently strong and vigorous to provide 
for themselves. One queen-bee is necessary to form each 
colony; imd wherever she flies the rest follow. Nature 
directs them to march in a body in quest of a new settle¬ 
ment, which if left to their choice would generally be 
some hollow trunk of a tree: but man, who converts the 
labours and instincts of so many animals to his own use, 
|)rovides them with a more secure dwelling, and repays 
liimself with their honey. Aikik. 



MAY THE SECOND. 


Rules for improving the Mind. 

Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one constant 
view and design in life: since there is no time or place, no 
transaction, occurrence, or engagement, which excludes 
ns from this method of improving the mind. 

When we arc in the house or in the city, wherever we 
turn our eyes, we see the works of men; when we are in 
tlie country we behold more of the works of God. • .The 
skies, the ground above and beneath us, and tlie animal 
and vegetable world round about us, may entertain our 
observation with ten thousand varieties. 

From observation of the day and the night, the hours 
and the flying minutes, learn a wise improvement of time, 
and be watchful to seize every opportunity to increase in 
knowledge. 

From the vices and follies of others, observe what is 
baleful in them; consider how such a practice looks in 
another person, and remember that it looks as ill or worse 
in yourself. From their virtues learn something worthy 
of your imitation. 

from your natural powers, sensation, judgment, me¬ 
mory, hands, feet, &c. make this inference; tliut tliey 
were not'given you for nothing, but for some useful em¬ 
ployment for the good of your fellow-creatures, your own 
best interest, and final happiness. 

Thus,' from every appearance in nature, and from every 
occurrence of life, you may derive natural, moral, and 
religious observations to entertain your minds, as well as 
rules of conduct in the affairs relating to this life, and tltat 
which is to come. 

Let the circumstances or situations of life be what they 
will, a man should never neglect die improvement that is 
to bo derived from observation. If he travel into the 
East or West Indies, and fulfil the duties of the military 
or mercantile life there; if he rove through the earth 
or the seas for his own humour as a traveller, or pursue 
his diversions in what part of the world he pleases as a 
gentleman; if prosperous or adverse fortune call him to 
die most distant parts of the globe; still let him carry on 
his knowledge, and the improvement of his faculties, by 
wise observadons. By diese means he may render him¬ 
self some way useful to mankind. 

But in making your observadons on persons, take cure 
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in indulging that busy curiosity, which is ever Incjuiring 
into private and »loniestic aiiairs with an endless itch of 
learning the secret histories of families. Such curiosity 
begets suspicions and jealousies, and furnishes matter for 
tlie evil passions of the mind, and the impertinencies of 
discourse. 

Be not also too hasty to erect general theories from a 
few particular observations, appearances, or experiments. 
This is what the logicians call a false induction. A hasty 
determination of some universal prineijiles, without a due 
surfey of tdl the particular cases which may be included 
in them, is the way to lay a trap for our own under¬ 
standings ill their investigation of any subject, and we 
shall often be taken captives by mistake and falsehood. 

Watts. 


MAY HIE THHII). 

On the Surface 'i»d Sfrnte rf the Earth. 

In some places rising.; and declivities only arc found: 
ai others the elevations are va.st and lofty, accompaiued 
with proportionate valleys. In some parts the dry 
land, interrupted only by slight intersections for the 
surrents of rivers, stretches :nto immense continental 
tracts; whilst in others, prodigious excavations of the 
substance of the earth, serve as the receptacles of immense 
oceans. These, it is allowed, exceed in the sum of 
their extent, that of the dry land, and bear a very near 
proportion in tlicir dcptli to the height of the loftiest 
mountains. 

Mountains are with propriety divided into primitive, or 
primeval; and secondary, or ci>izotic. Tltc primitive and 
secondary mountains diner, not only in tlieir composition, 
but also in their form. 

'Hie primitive mountains are composed, of granates and 
Slones of the graiiatic class, of porphyry, jasper, ser¬ 
pentine, sand-stone, trap, and sometimes, but more rarely, 
of lime-stone, fluoro, gypsum, &c. which frequently lie in 
strata, but more commonly are found in huge blocks. 
These mountains never cover secondary mountains, but 
are often covered by tliem. lliey are commonly the 
highest ridges in any chain, and terminate, generally, in 
points more narrow and sharp than the secondary. No 
organic remains are to be found in the interior pai't of the 
substance of the stones of which they are composed. 
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Secondary mountains are generally marked by a softei 
outline, and frequently possess the distinctive character of 
being composed of, or at least of conuiining within iliom. 
the fossil remains of organised substances. 'Jliey always 
rest on, and sometimes cover, primary mountains; and 
very commonly also they lean on their sides, or invest 
them. The secondary mountains are formed, like tlie 
primitive, either of one species of stone, or of strata of 
difterent species. 

The substances of which the secondary mountains are 
chiefly composed, are lime-stone, swine-stone, maflite, 
chalk, and gypsum. They are also, sometimes, formed 
of indurated clay and lithomarza, jasper, porphyry, trap, 
siiicious sand-stone, and other substances, which belong 
also to the primitive mountains. 

Tltese strata do not always follow each other in regular 
order, since sand and gravel are sometimes found at a 
considerable ilepth, and trap, or rag-stone, is often inter¬ 
posed between them in various directions. Paukinson. 


UAY TiiK rornrii. 

The celebrated Cataract of Niagara, in Canada. 

This amazing fall of water is made by the lite. 
St. Lawri-nce, in its passage from lake liri into lake 
Ontario. The St. Lawrence is one of the large"! rivers 
in the world, and jet the whole of its waters are ilischarged 
in this place by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet per¬ 
pendicular. 

It is not easy to bring the imagination to correspond to 
tlie greatness of the scene. A river extremely deep and 
rapid, and which serves to drain the waters of almost all 
Nortli America into the Atlantic ocean, is here poured 
jirecipitately down a ledge of rocks, that rises like a wall 
across the whole bed of its stream, llie river a little 
above is near tlirec quarters of a mile broad; and tlK‘ 
rocks, where it grows narrower, are four hundred yards 
over. Their direction is not straight across, but eurvirrg 
like a horse-shoe: so that die cataract which bends to the 
shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, jiresents a kind 
of UMAtre the most tremendous in Nature. 

Jost in the middle of this circular wall of waters a little 
•'■■srt that has braved the fury of die current, presents 
* "w* points, and divides the stream at the top into 
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two parts ; but they unite again long before they reach 
the bottom. 

'i'he noise of tliis astonishing cataract is heard at tlte 
distance of twenty miles ; and the fury of the waters at 
tlie termination of their fall is inconceivable. The dash¬ 
ing produces a mist that rises to the very clouds, and 
forms a beautiful rainbow when the sun shiiuw. If any 
person goes into this vapour, or if tlic wind blows it on 
him, in a few moments he will be as wet as if immersed 
in water. 

In the months of September and October such prodi¬ 
gious quantities of dead water-fowl are found every morn¬ 
ing below the fall, that they afford ample subsistence for 
the garrisonat the fort of Niagara, llodies of deer, bears, 
and other animals, arc sometimes found that have pe¬ 
rished in attempting to cros.t the water above the fall. 
Some melancholy instances also of human beings having 
lost their lives in a similar manner, are related hy travel¬ 
lers. .1. Col.DSMITtt 


MAY THE FIFTH. 

Wise and jemarkallc Sayings ry eminent Men. 

.'VoESii.AHs, king of Sparta, being asked what things 
he thought most proper for boys to learn, answered, 
Tliose things which they ought to practise when tlicy 
come to be men. A wiser than Agesilaus has iiiculctitcd 
the same sentiment; Train up a child, said Solomon, 
in the way he should go, and when he is’ old he will not 
depart from it. 

An Italian philosojjiher expressed in his motto, that 
time was his estate; an estate indeed which will produce 
nothing without cultivation, but which will always abun¬ 
dantly repay the labours of industry, and satisfy the most 
extensive de.sire.s, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste 
by negligence, to be overrun witli noxiqus plants, or laid 
out for sliow rather than use. 

Wlicn Aristotle w£» asked what a man could gain by 
telling a falsehood ? he replied, Never to be believed when 
he speaks the truth. 

Sully, the great statesman and minister to Heniy IV. 
king of France, always retained at his table, in his 
most prosperous days, tlic same frugality to which ho 
had been accustomed in early life. lie was frequently 
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reproached by the coiirlicrs for tliis simplicity: but he 
Ujifd to i'e))1y to lliem in the words of an ancient pliilo- 
soplier: If the guests be ineii of sense, there is suiKcient 
for them ; if they be not, 1 can very well dispense with 
their company. 

Titus, the Koman emperor, recollecting at supper that 
he had not done any act of public utility during the day, 
said to those who were with him. My friends, 1 have lost 
a day. 

Antoninus Pins, the Itoman emperor, was an amiable 
man and a good prince. When some of his courtiers 
atteiupted to influence him with a passion for military 
glory, he answered, that he move desired the preserv¬ 
ation of one subject than the destruction of a thousand 
enemies. 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves 
miserable, b 3 ' aggravating to their own fancy, beyond 
bounds, all the evils which they endure. They com- 
Itarc thcmselve.s with none but those whom they 
imagine to be more happy; and complain that upon 
them alone has fallen the whole load of human -sor¬ 
rows. I will restore thy daughter again to life, saio 
an eastern sage to a prince, who grieved immoderately 
for tlie loss of a beloved child, provided thou art able 
to engrave on her tomb the names of three persons 
who have never mourned. The prhiec made inquiry 
after such persons; but found the inquiry vain, and was 
silent. .. — 


MAY THE SIXTH. 

The Heart and Affections. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

You will have read the New Testament to very little 
purpose, if you do not perceive the great end and inten¬ 
tion of all its precepts to be the iiiqirovement and regu¬ 
lation of the heart and affections. There arc no virtues 
more insisted on as necessary to our happiness, than hu¬ 
mility, and sincerity or uprightness of heart; yet none 
more difficult and rare. Pride and vanity, the vices oppo¬ 
site to humility, are the sources of almost all the worldly 
faults both of men and women. 

ify Pride is a high opinion of ourselves, and an affected con- 
' ■ ipt for others. I say affected; for that it is not a real 
tempt is evident from this, that the lowest object of it 
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IS important enough to torluro tlu; proud man’s h’eart, 
only by refusing Iiim the homage- and admiration he re- 
({uircs. 'i'hus Haniun could relish mme of the advan¬ 
tages on wliicli he valued himsell', while that Mordecai, 
whom he pretended to despise, sat still at the king’s gate, 
nnd would not bow to him us he passed. Hut, as the 
•oroud man’s contempt of others Is only tissumed with a 
view to awe them into reverence by his prelendcd supe¬ 
riority, so it docs not preclude an extreme inward anxiety 
about tluar opinions, and a slavish dependence on them 
for all his gratifications. 

Vanity also too often leads to the most ruinous actions 
always corrupts the heart, anil is pcrhajis ns displeasing in 
the sight of the Almighty, as those fiiulls which find least 
mere}'from the world : yet, alas! it is a passion so pre¬ 
vailing, that it reijuiies all the ellbrts of reason, and all 
the assistance of grace, totally to subdue it. 

IIow necessary it is, therel'ore, frequently to onto 'nto 
ourselves, and search out our s])irit, will appear it we 
consider how much the human heart is prone to insin- 
f.erity, and often from being first led by vanity into at- 
te!!i|)ts to impose on ourselves. 

He who “ requires truth in the inward parts” will not 
excuse our scll'-doecption; for he hxs commanded us t« 
cxamiiie ourselves ditigeiitly, and has given us such rules 
as can never mislead us, if we desire the truth, and are 
willing to see our faults in order to correct them. But 
this is the point in v. Inch we are defective; we are de.sirous 
to gain our own approbation, as wclJ as that of others, at 
a ciicaper rate than that of being really what we ought to 
DC ; and we take pains to persuade ourselves that we arc 
that which wc indolently approve. 

Watch then and observe every evil propensity of your 
iicart, that you may in time correct it, with the assistance 
of tliat grace, which alone can conquer the evil of our 
nature, and which you must constantly and earnestly 
implore. Chapons;. 


MAY THE SEVENTH. 

The Horse and Camel. 

Arabia, in the opinion of the naturalist, is the genuine 
and original country of the horse ; the climate most propi¬ 
tious, not indeed to the size, but to tlie spirit and swiftness 
of that generous animal. The merit of the Barb, the 
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Si)anish and tlie English breed, is derived from a mixture 
of Arabian blood; the Bedoweens preserve,with sui)ersti- 
tious care, tlie honours and the memory of the purest race : 
the males are sold at a high price, but the females are sel¬ 
dom alienated; and the birth of a noble foal was esteemed, 
among the tribes, as a subject of joy and mutual congratu¬ 
lation. These horses arc educated in the tents, among the 
children of the Arabs, with a tender familiarity, which 
trains them in the habits of gentleness and attachment. 
'Jliey arc accustomed only to walk and to gallop: their 
sensations are not blunted by the incessant abuse of the 
spur and the whip; their powers are reserved for the 
moYcnients of flight and pursuit; but no sooner do they 
feel the touch of the hand or the stirrup, than they dart 
away with the swiftness of the wind ; and, if their friend 
be dismounted in the rapid career, they instantly stop till 
he has recovered his seat. 

In the sands of Africa and Arabia, the aimel \» a sacred 
and precious gift. That strong and patient be;tst of bur¬ 
den can perform, without eating or drinking, a jounic}' of 
several days ; and a reservoir of fresh water is preserved 
in a large bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, whose body 
is imprinted with the marks of st;rvitude: the larger breed 
Is capable of transporting a weight of a thousand pounds ; 
and the dromedary, of a lighter and more active frame, 
outstrips the fleetest courser in the race. Alive or ilcad, 
almost every part of the camel is serviceable to man : her 
milk is plentiful and nutricious: the young and tender 
flesh has the taste of veal: the dung suj)i)lies the defici¬ 
ency of fuel; and the long hair, which falls each year and 
is renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the garments, 
the furniture, and the tents, of the Bedoweens. 

in the rainy seasons they consume tlie rare and insuffi¬ 
cient herbage of the desert: during the heats of summer, 
and the scarcity of winter, tliey remove their encamp¬ 
ments to die scu-coast, the hills of Yemen, or the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Euphrates, and have often extorted 
the dangerous licence of visiting the banks of the Nile, 
and die villages of Syria and Palestine. Tlic life of a 
wandering Arab is a life of danger and distress; and 
though sometimes, by rapine or exchange, he may ap¬ 
propriate die fruits of industry, a private citizen in Europe 
jis ill the possession of more solid and pleasing luxury, 
f ^lan the proudest emir, who inarches in die field at the 
,^||ieid.of ten thousand horse. Gibbon. 
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MAY THE EIGHTH. 

Of Rivers. 

All rivers have tlieir source either in mountains or 
elevated lakes; and it is in their descent from these that 
they acquire that velocity which maintains their future 
current. At first the course of a river is generally rapid; 
hut it is retarded in its journey, by the continual friction 
against the banks, by the many obstacles it meets with to 
divert its stream, and by the surface of the earth generally 
becoming more level as it apiiroacbes towards the sea. 

The largest rivers of Eurojrc arc, first, the Wolga, whicli 
is about six hundred ami fifty leagues in length, extending 
from lleschew to Astrachan. The next in order is the 
Uanuhe: the course of this river is about four hundred 
and fifty leagues from the mountains of Switzerland to the 
IJlaek Sea: the Uon, or 'J'anais, which is four hundred 
leagues from the source of that branch of it called the 
Sofna, to its mouth in the Euxinc Sea. llie Nieper, which 
rises in Muscovy, and runs a course of three hundred and 
liliy leagues, to empty it.self into the Black Sea. The 
Dwina, which takes its rise in a province of the same name 
in Russia, then runs a course of tliree hundred leagues, luid 
disembogues into the White Sea, a little below Archangel. 

The largest rivers of Asia are tlie Hoanho, in China, 
which is eight hundred and fifty leagues in length. Tlie 
.lenisca of Tartary, about eight hundred leagues inlengtii,. 
The Oby, of five hundred leagues, running from the lake 
of Kila into the Northern Sea. The Amour, in Eastern 
'i'artary, whose course is above five hundred and seventy- 
five leagues, from its source to its entrance into the sea of 
Kamtschatka. Tire Kiain in China, five hundred and fifty 
leagues in length. The Ganges, one of the must noted 
rivers in the world, is about as long as the former. Next 
to this may be reckoned the still more celebrated river 
Euphrates. Nor must the Indus be forgotten. 

'llie largest rivers of Africa are, the Senegal, whose 
course is said to be tliree tliousand miles in length ; and 
tlie celebrated Nile, wbich from its source among the 
Mountains of the Moon, in Upper Ethiopia, to the Medi¬ 
terranean, is thought to extend as far. 

But of all parts of the world, America, as it exhibits 
the most lofty mountains, so it supplies tlie largest rivers. 
Tlie principal of these is the great river Amazon, which 
performs a course of nearly four thousand miles. 'Uie 
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breadth and deptli of this river are answerable to its vast 
length, and where its width is most contracted, its deptli 
is augmented in proportion. So great is the body of its 
waters, that other considerable rivers, objects of admir¬ 
ation, are swallowed in its bosom. It proceeds after their 
junction with its usual appearance without any visible 
diange in its breadth or rapidity; and at lengtii diseliarges 
itself into the ocean, by a channel which is a hundi'eil and 
fifty miles broad. 'J'he other great American rivers are 
the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, and the La Plata. 

To whatever tpuirter of the globe we turn, we shall 
find new reasons to he satisfied with that part in which we 
ourselves reside. The rivers of England furnish all the 
plenty of the African stream, without its inundations; 
they have all the coolness of the polar rivulets, with a 
more constant supi>ly; the)' may want the terrible mag¬ 
nificence of huge cataracts, or extensive lakes, but they 
are more navigable, and more transjiarent; though less 
deep and rapid than the rivers of the torrid zone, they tire 
more manageable, and only wait tlic will of man to take 
their direction. J. GoLUSMirii. 


MAY TUK SIXTH . 

The Seasons. 

Who is this beautiful virgin that approaches, clothed 
in a robe of light green? She has a garland of tloviers on 
her head, and flowers .sjiriiig up w hei ever she sets her fool. 
Hie snow which covered the fields, and the ice vihich was 
in tlic rivers melt away when site breathes upon thetn. 
The young lambs frisk about her, ami the birds warble in 
their little throats to welcome her coming; and wlieii they 
sec her, they begin to choose their mates, and to builli 
their nests. Youths and maidens, have you seen this beau¬ 
tiful virgin? If you have, tell me who is she, and what is 
her name. 

Who is this tliat comes from tlie south, thinly clad in a 
light transparent garment? Her breath is hot and sultry; 
she seeks the refreshment of the cool shade; she seeks the 
dear streams, the crystal brooks, to bathe her languid 
limbs. Tlie brooks and rivulets fly from her, and are 
dried up at her approach. She cools her parched Jip with 
berries, and the grateful acid of fruits, the seedy melon, 
tlie sharp apple, and the red pulp of the juicy cherry, 
which are poured out plentifully around her. 'Ine tanned 
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hay-rnakcrs wolcoiiiu licr comiiij'; and tlie shct-jt-sliearcr, 
«lio clips the fleeces oF his flock with his soundinj; shears. 
When she comes, let me lie under the thick shade of a 
spceadiii'f beech-tree; let me walk with her in the early 
morninj;, when the dew is yet upon the grass; — Jet mo 
wander with her in the soJ't twilight, when the shcitherd 
shuts his fold, and the sUir of evening appears. Youths 
and maidens, tell me if you know, who is she, and what 
is her mime. 

Who is he that comes with sober pace, stealing upon us 
mian;ares? llis garments arc red with the blood of tlie 
grape, and his temples are bound with a sheaf of ripe whctit. 
His hair is thin and begins to fall, and the auburn is mixed 
with mournful grey. He shakes the brown nuts from the 
tree. He winds the horn, and calls the hunters to their 
sports. Tlie gun sounds. The tri tnbling partridge and 
the beautiful pheas;mt flutter, bleeding in the air, ;uid fall 
;!cad at the sportsman’s feet. Who is he that is erowned 
with the wbeat-slie;fl'? yoiiths and maidens, tell me, if j’ou 
know, who is he, :md what is liis name. 

Who is be tiuit eoines trmn the north, clothed in furs and 
v.cirni wool? He wraps his elmtk close tihout him. His 
lie;id is bald; his heaid is made oi'sluirp icicles. Me loves 
the blazing lire, high piled upon the liearth. He hinds 
skates to his fett, and skims o\er the frozen I:;kes. His 
hreatli is piercing and coki, and no little flower jiccps above 
the surface of the ground, when he is by. W hatever he 
.ouches turns to ice. 11’ he were to strike you with his 
cold hand, you would he <iuitc stilf and dead, like a pietX’ 
of marble. Youths and maidens, do you sec him? He is 
coming fast upon us, and soon he will he here. Tell me, 
if 3 'ou know, wlio is he, and what is his name. 

Barb.vui.d. 


AI.VY Ttir TKXril. 

The Iiiflunice of an early Taste for Reading. 

There is, perhaps, nothin'' tliat has a greater tendenev’ 
to decide favourably or unlavourably respecting a man’s • 
'’uturo intellect than the question, W'hetlier or not he be 
impres.sed with an early Uiste for reading. 

Books are the depository of’ every thing that is most 
honourable to man. lie that loves retiding h;is every 
thing within his reach. lie has but to desire, and he may 
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posse ss liiiiiself of every species of wisdom to judge, and 
j)ower to ret'orm. 

The chief point of difference between tlie man of taient 
and the man without, <-onsists in the difi'erent ways in 
which tlieir minds are employed during the same interval: 
they are obliged, wo will sujipose, to walk from Temple- 
bar to Ilyde-park Corner: the dull man goes straight 
forward, he Inis so many furlongs to traverse : he observes 
whether he meets any of his ne(|uaintanee : he inejnires 
respecting their healtli and their family; he glances his 
eye, perha))s, at the shops as he passes; he admirt-s, per¬ 
chance, the fashion of a buckle, and the metal of a tea- 
urn. J f he cxperieiice any flights of fancy, they are of a 
short extent; of tile same nature as the flights of a forest 
bird chjiped of his wings, and condemned to pass the rest 
of his life in a farm-yard. 

On the other hand, the man of t.alent gives full scope lo 
his imagination. Unindeblcd to the suggestions of sur¬ 
rounding objects, his whole soul is employed. Ho enters 
into nice calculations; he dige.sts .sagacious ri'asoning.'!. 
In imagination he declaims, or describes, impressed with 
the deepest .sympathy or elevated lo the loftiest raplute. 
He makes a thousand new and admirable emnbination... 
lie pa.sses through a thousand imaginary scenes, tries hi; 
courage, tasks his ingenuity, and thus becomes gradually 
prepared to meet almost any of the many-coloured events 
of human life. If he observes the passengers, he reads 
their countenances, conjectures tlieir past history, and 
forms a superficial notion of their wisdom or folly, their 
virtue or vice, their satisfaction or misery. If he observes 
die scenes that occur, it is with the eye of an artist. 
Every object is capable of suggesting to him a volume of 
reflections. 

Tlic time of these two persons in one respect rescmble.s; 
it has brought them both to Hyde-p'ark Corner. In every 
other respect how dissimilar! 

Probably nothing has contributed so much to generate 
tliese ojiposite habits of mind, as an early taste for 
reading. Books gratify and excite our curiosity in innu¬ 
merable ways. They force us to reflect; tliey j)rc.scnt 
direct ideas of various kinds, and they suggest indirect 
<Mies. In a well-written book we are presented with the 
inaturcst reflections, or tlie happiest flights of a mind of 
uncommon excellence; and it is impossible that we can 
be much accustomed to such companions, without attain- 
iiK some resemblance of them. Godwin. 



MAY THK Kr.F.VEKTH 
The Danger of keeping bad Company. 

Tnn clanfTcr of kecpiiifj; l)ad company arises princi])ally 
from our aptness to imitate and catch the maimers and 
i.entimeiits of others. In our earliest youth the contagion 
oi‘ manners is observable. In the boy yet incajiable of 
bat ing' any learning instilled into him, we easily discover, 
fr.oni lii.s first actions, and rude attempts at language, the 
ki.i(\, of persons n ith whom he has been brought up: we 
see the early spring of a civilized education, or the first 
wild shoots ol’ rusticity. 

.'Vs he enters further into life, his behaviour, man¬ 
ners, and conversation, all take their cast from the com- 
jiaiiy he keeps. Observe the peasant, and the man 
of cdiuation ; the difference is striking. And yet God 
has bestov. ed equal talents on each; the only difference 
is. tliey have been thrown into different scenes of 
life, and have had commerce with persons of different 
stations. 

Nor are manners and behaviour more etisil 3 ' caught, 
than ojiinions and principles. In childhood and 3 'uuth we 
naturally ado)it the .sentiments of those about us: and as 
we ad'.anee in life, how few of us think for ourselves! 
how iiianv of us are satisfied with tiiking our opinions at 
second hand 1 

The great power of custom forms another argument 
against, kieping bad company. However shocked we 
ma\' Ijc at the first apjiroaclies of vice, this shocking 
appearance goes off upon an intimacy w'ith it. Custom 
will soon render the most disgustful object familiar to our 
view; and this is indeed a kind provision of ^Jature. 
to render labour, and toil, and danger, which are the 
lot of a man, more easy to him. llie raw soldier, wlm 
trembles at the first encounter, becomes a hardy veteran 
in a few cam|>aigns. Habit renders danger familiar, and 
of course indifferent to him. 

But habit, which is intended for our good, may, like 
other kind appointments of Nature, be converted into a 
mischief. 'The well-disposed youth, entering first into bail 
company, is shocked at what he sees and what he hears. 
The good principles which he had imbibed, ring in his 
ears an alarming lesson against the wickedne.ss of his com¬ 
panions. But, alas! tliis sensibility is of only a day's 
continuance. The next jovial meeting makes Uie horrid 



picture of yesterday more easily endured. Virtue is soon 
thought a severe rule; an inconvenient restraint; a few 
pangs of conscience now and then whisper to him that he 
once had better thoughts; but even these by degrt'cs die 
away, and he who at lirst was shocked even at the appear¬ 
ance of vice, is formed by custom into a profligate leader 
of vicious ]>leasnres. 

So carefully should we oppose the first approaches of 
sin! so vigilant should we he against so insidious an 
enemy! Gii.pin. 


MAY THE TVi'EI.FTII. 

On the Air and Atmosphere. 

The treasures of the earth, the verdure of the fields, and 
even the refreshments of the stream, are too often .seen 
almost entirely appropriated to the luxuries of the great; 
while the less fortunate part of mankind stand hmnhie 
spectators of their encroachments. Uiit the air no litiu- 
tatiou can hound, no land-marks restrai;i. In this 
lienign element nil mankind have to boast of an equal 
i>u.sse.ssion; and for this we have all equal ohligations t<i 
Heaven. While we live we cojisume a part of this ele¬ 
ment for otir sustenance; atid when we die, our perishing 
nodies render back the supply, which during life we had 
accumulated from the general mass. 

Air, in a general sense, is that invisible fluid surround¬ 
ing our globe, on which depends not only animal hut 
vegetable life; and which appears to he one of the great 
agents employed by Nature in carrying on her operations 
throughout the world. 

The discoveries re.“pecting the nature of air, have not 
been more interesting to philosophers, than useful to 
science and beneficial to society. Many perplexing pro¬ 
cesses fn chemistry have been explained in consetjitence ot 
them, several have been facilitated, and a number of new 
and useful ones have been introduced. The phenometii! 
attending metallic calcinations and reductions have been 
m'catly elucidiitcd. 

The knowledge of the use of air in respiration, the 
fictliod of a-scertaining its jmrity and fitness tor that 
Emotion, and the discovery of tiie medicinal properties of 
some kinds of air, all promise to be of considerable 
advantage, nic method of ascertaining the purity of llui 
air of a tdace and the mode of ventilatin an apartment, 
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are of great utility. In short, there is, perhaps, no station 
«f life where some knowledge of this subject may not be 
important and henclicial. 

That most stupendous body of air, the atmosphere, 
which every where surrounds our globe, consists of a pel¬ 
lucid, elastic comjiound, which we denote by the name of 
comnion, or atmospheric air. It is found to consist chiefly 
of two fluids mixed together, widely difl'ering in their 
nature. The largest part, exceeding the rest tiirce times 
»»• more in bulk, is fit neither for supporting fire nor for 
respiration. The other is called oxygen, or vital air, which 
diflers widely from the preceding, being indispensably 
necessary to animal fire and respiration. 

The atmosphere may be looked u])on not only as the 
general receptacle of the aqueous vapours of the sea and 
rivers, but likewise of all mineral exhalations; of the 
steams which are constantly arising from the perspiration 
of whatever enjoys animal or vegetable life, and from tlie 
nutrefaction of these substances when dead; or the smaller 
seeds of terrestrial and aquatic jilants; of the eggs of an 
infinity of species of impereeptihle animalcules; of the 
acids and oils separated by combustion from all sorts of 
fuel; of the matter of light; of the electric fluid; and of 
a variety of other substances, which are elevated, and for 
a time kept suspended, by natural and accidental causes. 


MAY THE THIBTEESTH. 

Virtuous and religions Habits. (A Sunday Lesson.^ 

In the midst ol youth, health, and abundance, the world 
is apt to appear .a very gay and pleasing scene; it engages 
our desires, and in some degree satisfies them also. But it 
is wisdom to consider, that a time will come, when youth, 
health, and fortune, will all fail us; and if disappointment 
and vexation do not sour our taste for pleasure, at least 
sickness and infirmities will destroy it. In these gloomy 
seasons, and above all, at the approach of deatli, w'hat 
will become of us without religion? When this world 
tails, whither shall we flee if we expect no refuge in an¬ 
other ? Without a holy hope in God, resigmition to his 
will, and trust in him lor deliverance, what is there that 
can secure us against the evils of life ? 

Youth is the season to form religious habits; the 
earliest principles are generally tlie most lasting; and those 
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of a religious cast are seldom wholly lost. Tliough the 
temptations of the world may now and then draw the 
well-principled youtli aside; yet, his principles being con¬ 
tinually at war with his practice, there is hope, that in the 
end the better part may overcome the worse, and bring 
on a reformation: whereas he who has suffered habits o!' 
vice to get possession of his youth, has little chance of 
being brought back to a sense of religion. Some calamity 
must rouse him. He must be awal-.ened by a storm, or 
sleep for ever. How much better it is, then, to make 
that easy to us which we know is best! and to form 
those habits now, whicli hereafter we shall wish we had 
formed! 

Youth is introductory to manhood, to which it is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, a state of preparation. During this sea¬ 
son we must qualify ourselves for the parts we are to act 
hereafter. In manhood we bear the fruit which has in 
youth been planted. If we have sauntered away our 
youth, we must expect to be ignorant men. If indolence 
and inattention have taken an early possession of us, they 
will probably increase as we atlvance in life, and make us 
a burden to ourselves, and useless to society. If, again, 
we suffer ourselves to be misled by vieious inclinaiions, 
they will daily get new strength, and end in dissolute 
lives. 

But if we cultivate our minds in youth, and attain habits 
of attention and industry, of virtue and sobriety, we shall 
find ourselves well prepared to act our future parts in life; 
and, what above all things ought to be our care, by gain- 
jug this command over ourselves, we shall be more able, 
|ks we get forward in the world, to resist every new tempt- 
"ation as soon as it appears. Gilpin. 


MAY THE FOUKTEENTH. 

Nature and Properties of the Air. 

Besides its weight, or density, which the air has in 
common with water and other fluids, it possesses elasticity; 
by which it allows itself to be compressed into a smaller 
bulk, and returns to its original volume when the pressure 
is removed. Thus, a blown bladder being squeezed in 
the hand, we find the included air sensibly resist; so that, 
upon our ceasing to compress it, the cavities or impres¬ 
sions made in its surfiice readily expand again and are 
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filled up. It is this property of elasticity, joined to 
fluidity, that constitutes an air or gas. 

It is in the atmosphere that the clouds are assembled, 
which assume such a variety of hues and forms, and which, 
as they are condensed or rarefied, retain the vapours, or 
return them to the earth in rain, or hail, or snow. 

The winds are another important part of the subject ol 
air, and tue in various ways not only salubrious, but highly 
beneficiid to man. Their continual vicissitudes give a turn 
to the dispositions and productions of Nature; they correct 
tliose'ill ronsequences vvliich would unavoidably flow from 
a too tedious inactivity and state of rest; ami invigorate 
and purify the air, by keeping it in perpetual motion, 
t^'ithout them our habitations would become unwholesome, 
ind great towns would in a short time be its nauseous as a 
eoramoM sewer: • in short, Nature would languish and die. 

Vegctitbles both meliorate and injure air. In the day 
and in the light they meliorate the air, but in tlie absence 
of light they shed a destruetivc influence: vital air is 
found to be spread around vegetables in the sun; azotic 
air in the absence of the sun. 

No poison is more subtle than tlic air which is left after 
respirable air is destroyed. Plants, when exposed to the 
influence of the sun, correct the vitiated air occasioned 
by the breathing of animals and other processes; but 
placed out of the influence of the sun, they infect the air 
so as to occasion the extinction of life. 

Man has no reason to complain that common air is not 
v'ital air. If it were, his life would soon be at an end, and 
all the vegetable world would perish. On the other hand, 
if its portion of oxygen were much less, plants, indeedt 
would vegetate belter, but all animated nature would 
soon be extinct. Tlic botinty of Providence has wisely 
established a due medium, by which tlie existence of both 
is maintained. In all the surprising elaborations of these 
fluids, the leaves are the principal instruments: the var¬ 
nished superior surface imbibes the essential particles, 
which after elaboration are by the inferior poured forth in 
pure but invisible streams. 

'While tlie beats of summer prevail, these streams arc 
the most plentiful. Hence, at least in our temperate cli¬ 
mates, the atmosphere is best in the height of summer, 
and in the height of winter; for in the first, the vegetable 
world is in its greatest vigour; and in the second, the 
general tendency to corruption lias ceased. 

K 2 
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MAY THE FIFTEENTH. 

Section and Sagacity Animals. 

A REMARKABLE mixture of Kaf^acity and instinct oc 
curred to me one day, as my people were pulling off the 
lining of a hot-bcd, in order to add some fresh dung. 
From the side of this bed leaped, with, great agility, an 
animal that made a most grotesque figure; nor was it 
witliout great difficulty that it could be taken: when it 
prpved to be a large white-bcllicd field-mouse, with three 
or four young clinging to her teats by their mouths and 
feet. It was amazing, that the desultory and rapid motions 
of the dam should not have obliged her litter to quit their 
hold, especially when they were so young as to be both 
naked and blind. 

To these instances of tender attachment, many more 
might be added by those who are observant of nature. 

That there is also a wonderful spirit of sociability in 
tlie brute creation, the congregating of gregarious birds 
in the winter is a rcinarkaltle instance. Many horses, 
though quiet in com))any, will not stay one minute in a 
field by themselves; the strongest fcnce.s cannot restrain 
them. My neighbour’s horse will not only not stay by 
liimself abroad, but will nut bear to be left alone in a 
strange stable without discovering the utmost impatience, 
and endeavouring to break the rack and manger with his 
fore feet. He has been known to leap out of a stable 
window' after company; and yet, in other respects, is 
remarkably quiet. Oxen and cotvs will not fatten in so¬ 
litude, but will neglect the finest pasture that is not 
recommended by society. It would be needless to in¬ 
stance in sheep, which constantly flock together. 

But this propensity seems not to be confined to animals 
of the same species; for I know a doe, still alive, that was 
brought up from a little fawn, with a dairy of cows; with 
them it goes to the field, and with them it returns to tlic 
yard. The dogs of the house take no notice of this deer 
being used to her; but, if strange dogs come by, a chacc 
ensues; while the master smiles to see his favourite securely 
leading her pursuers over hedge, or gate, or stile, till she 
returns to the cows, who, witli fierce lowings and menacing j 
boms, drive the assailants quite out of the pasture. i 

Even great disparity of kind and size does not always 
prevent social advances and mutual fellowship. For a' 
very intelligent and observant person has assured me, that 
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in the former part of his life, keeping hut one hor^e, ha 
liappencd also to have hut one solitary hen. These two 
incongruous animals spent much of their time togetlier in 
a lonely orchard, where they saw no creature but each 
other. By degrees, on apparent regard began to take 
place between these two sequestered individuals. The 
fowl would approach the quadruped with notes of com- 
olacency, nibbiug herself gently against his legs; while 
tlic horse would look down with satisfaction, and move 
'with tlie greatest caution and circumspection, lest he 
shoilld trample on his diminutive companion. Thus,, by 
mutual good oflices, each seemed to console the vacant 
hours of the other. Gilbekt White. 


MAY TUP, SIXTEENTH. 

The Golden Mean. 

When the plains of India were burnt up by a long 
drought, liamet and Uaschid, two neighbouring shep¬ 
herds, faint with thirst, stood at the common boundary of 
•.he grounds, with their flocks and herds panting rouqd 
■ hem, and in extremity of distress prayed for water. ,. On 
H sudden the air was becalmed, the birds ceased to chirp, 
and the flocks to bleat. They turned their eyes every 
w'ay, and saw a being of mighty stature advancing forough 
the valley, whom they knew, on his nearer'approach, to 
be the genius of distribution. In one hand he held the 
sheaves of plenty, and in the other the sabre of destruction. 

The shepherds stood trembiing, and would have re¬ 
tired before him • but he called to them witli a voice gen¬ 
tle as the breere that plays in the evening among the 
spices of Sabaea ; Flee not from your benefactor, children 
of the dust! 1 am come to offer you gifts wliich only your 
own folly can make vain. You here pray for water, and 
water 1 will bestow; let the know witli how much you will 
oe satisfied: speak not rashly; consider, that of whatever 
can be enjoyed by the body, excess is no less dangtirous 
than scarcity. When you remember tlie pain of thirst, 
do not forget tiie danger of sulfocation. Now,. Hamet, 
tell me your request. 

O being, kind and beneficent, says Hamet, let tJ^o 
eye pardon my confusion. I entreat a little brook, 
in summer shall never be dry, and in winter idiaU never 
overflow. 

It is granted, replied Uie genius; and immediately 
K 3 
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lie opened the ground witJi his sabre, when a fountain 
bubbling up under their feet, scatterred its rills over tlie 
meadows; the flowers renewed their fragrance, the trees 
spread a greener foliage, and the flocks and herds quench¬ 
ed their (hirst. 

Then turning to Bascliid, the genius invited him like¬ 
wise to ofi'er his petition. 1 request, says Uaschid, that 
thou wilt turn die Ganges through ray grounds, witli ail 
Ills waters, and all their inhabitants. 

llamet was struck with the greatness of his neighbour’s 
sentiments, and secretly repined in his heart, that he had 
not made the same petition before him: when the genius 
spoke: Hash man, be not insatiable! Remember, to thee 
tliat is nothing which thou cimst not use: and how are 
thy wants greater tlian the wants of Hamet? 

Raschid repeated Ids desire, and pleased himself with 
the mean appearance that Hamet would make in the pre¬ 
sence of the proprietor of die Ganges. The genius then 
retired towards the river, and the two shepherds stood 
waiting the event. 

As Ilaschid was looking with contempt upon his neigh¬ 
bour, on a sudden was heard the roar of torrents, and they 
found, by the mighty stream, that the mounds of the 
Ganges were broken. The flood rolled forward into the 
lands of Raschid, his plantations were torn up, bis flocks 
overwhelmed, he was swept away before it, and a croco¬ 
dile devoured him. Juunson. 


MAY THE SEVENTEENTH. 

On the Jnequaliiies of the Surface of the Globe. 

Were the earth an even and regular plain, instead of 
diat beautiful variety of bills and v^leys, of verdant fore.sts 
and refreshing streams, which at present delights our 
senses, a dismal sea would cover die whole face of the 
globe, and at best it would be only die liabitadon of 
fishes. 

It is not therefore to be supposed, that even in its ori¬ 
gin die surface of the earth was perfectly regular; and 
since its first production, a variety of causes, such as the 
motion of the waters, subterraneous fires, winds, and other 
circumstances, have gready contributed to die increase of 
••^9 ^regularity. The greatest inequaUties of die globe 
depths of the ocean, compared to the elevations 
'iltill^Mntvin; The depth of the sea is very different, even 
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to great distances from the land; it is said tliere are ’Jiarts 
above a mile deep: but these are few, and the general 
profundities are from sixty to one hundred fathoms. 

In general the mountains between the tropics are loftier 
than those of the temperate zones, and these more than 
those of tlie frigid zones; so that the nearer we approach 
the equator, tlie greater are the inequalities. These in¬ 
equalities, altliough very considerable with respect to us, 
are notliing when considered with respect to the globe 
itself; for the earth, which appears to us crossed and cut 
by the enormous height of mountains, and by tlie fright- 
ful depth of the sea, is nevertheless, relatively to its bulk, 
very slightly furrowed with irregularities so very trilling, 
tliat tliey can cause no perceptible difference to the visible 
figure of the globe. 

Precimecs are formed by tlie sinking of rocks, the base 
of which sometimes gives way more on one side than the 
other, by the action of the air and frost, which splits and 
divides them ; and by the impetuous fall of torrents which 
opens passages, and carries along widi them all that op¬ 
poses their violence. 

But the vast and enormous concavities found at the 
summit of mountains, liavc generally been formed by the 
operation of fire. These concavities were formerly the 
craters or mouths of volcuuoes ; and all the matter which 
is tliere deficient, has been ejected by the action and ex 
plosion of tlicir fires, which are since become extinct 
through the defect of combustible matter. Tlic concavity 
of mount Ararat is surrounded with black and burnt 
rocks, as some day those of Etna, Vesuvius, and other 
volcanoes will be, when they have consumed all the com¬ 
bustible matters they include. 

Great cavities and deep mines arc generally in moun¬ 
tains, and never uescend to a level with tlie plains; tliere- 
fore by these cavities wc are made acquainted only with 
tlie inside of a mountain, and not at all with the internal 
part of Uie globe. Bupfo.v. 


MAY TUP. EIGHTEENTH. 

Resentment. 

Kesentment may be distinguished into anger and re¬ 
venge. Anger is tlie pain we sufi’er upon the receipt of an 
injury or anont, with tlie usual effects of that pain upon, 
ourselves. Revenge is tlie inflicting of pain upon the per- 
K 4 
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son who has injured or oiFcnded us, further tlian the just 
ends of punishment or reparation require. 

Reflections proper for this purpose are the following: 
the possibility of mistaking the motives from which the 
conduct tlial offends us proceeded: how often our own 
oflences have been the effect of inadvertence, when they 
were construed into indications of malice : the induce¬ 
ment which prompted our adversary to act as he did, and 
how powerfully the same inducement has at one time or 
other operated upon ourselves: that he is suffering per¬ 
haps under a contrition which he is ashamed, or wants 
opportunity, to confess; and how ungenerous it is to 
triumph by coldness or insult, over a spirit already hunt- 
bled in secret: that the returns of kindness are sweet, and 
that there is neither honour, nor virtue, nor utility in re¬ 
sisting them. To this we should particularly advert; for 
too many think themselves bound to kee|> alive their 
indignation, when they find it dying away of itself. 

We should remember, that others have their passions, 
their prejudices, their favourite aims, their fears, their 
cautions, their interests, their sudden impulses, and their 
varieties of apprehensions, as well as ourselves. We may 
recollect what has sometimes passed in our minds, when 
we have been on the wrong side of a (juarrel; and ima¬ 
gine the same to be passing in our adversary’s mind now’: 
when we became sensible of our misbehaviour, what )>al- 
liations we perceived in it, and expected others to per¬ 
ceive ; how we were affected by tlie kindness, and felt the 
superiority of a generous reception and ready forgiveness; 
how persecution revived our spirit with our enmity, and 
seemed to justify that conduct in ourselves, which we be¬ 
fore blamed. 

Add to this the indecency of anger; how it renders us, 
while it lasts, the sconi and sport of all about us ; tlie in¬ 
conveniences, and irretrievable misconduct, into which 
our irascibility has sometimes betrayed us; the friend¬ 
ships it has lost us ; and the sore repentance, which on one 
account or other it always cost us. 

It is necessary, therefore, to habituate ourselves to these 
reflections, till they arise spontaneously in our minds when 
they are wanted, that is, instantly upon the receipt of an 
injury or affront; and with such force and colouring as 
both to mitigate the paroxysms of our anger'at the time, 
and at length to produce an alteration in the temper and 
disposition itse'f. Paley. 
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MAY THE SISETEENTH. 

Oflhc Commctci' ofEuglautL 

It is well known tliat couimcrce and nianufactnres 
have greatly contributed to raise the English to be the 
livst and most powerful people in the world; and that the 
coniinerce of England is at this time much greater than 
that of all the rest of the world united. 

<ireat Britain is, of all countries, the most proper for 
trade; as well from its situation as an island, its from 
the freedom and excellence of its constitution, and front 
its natural products and considerable manufactures. For 
exportation, our country produces many of the most sub¬ 
stantial and necessary commodities; as butter, cheese, corn, 
cattle, wool, iron, lead, tin, cojtper, leather, copperas, pit- 
coal, alum, saliron, &c. 

Our horses are the most serviceable in the world, and 
highly valued by all nations, for their hardiness, beauty, 
ami strength. With beef, mutton, pork, poultry, and 
biscuit, we victual not only our own fleets, but many 
I'oreign vessels ihiit come and go. Our iron we export 
manufactured into great guns, carcases, bombs, &c. 

I’rotligioiis and almost incredible is the value likewise 
of other goods from hence exported, viz. hops, flax, hemp, 
hats, shoes, household-stulf, ale, beer, red-herrings, piich- 
.Trds, sahtion, oysters, litpioricc, uatches, ribands, toys, iSrc. 

There is scarcely it manufacture that is not brought to 
great perfection in Englaml. Those of woollen and cot¬ 
ton arc the most considerable; and exceed in goodness 
and tjuantity those of any other nation. Hardware is 
another i)rinc'pal arlicle : our locks, edge-tools, guns, 
swords, and other arms, arc of superior excellence : 
household utensils of brass, iron, and pewter, also, arc 
very prime articles; and our clocks, watches, and mathe¬ 
matical a|)paratus, arc unrivalled. 

Besides the substantial produce and the unrivalled 
iramufactures of the British islands, our fleets rule all the 
seas on the surface of the globe, and enable us to appro¬ 
priate to our own benefit tlie produce of all countries and 
all climates. By this means we establish and protec- 
<mr coloiiies, and enjoy almost a monopoly of sugar, coiTee, 
rum, spices, drugs, silks, cottons, tea, gold, silver, &c. &c. 
securing supplies for our own use, and becoming carriers 
or merchants for the supply of other nations. 

The prodigious extent of the trade of England, and its 
K 5 
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great and rapid increase of late years, will clearly appear 
from a comparative statement of tlie imports and exports 
at diiferent periods ; the value of which, including foreign 
merchandise and manufactures, in the years undermen¬ 
tioned, was as follows: 



Imports. 

Exports. 

1700, 

£4,9.56,975 

. £6,034,724 

1750, 

7,429,739 

12,877,129 

1772, 

14,500,000 

17,719,000 

1783, 

13,325,0(Ki . . . 

. 14,741,000 

17&2, 

19,629,(X)0 . . . 

. 24,878,000 

1797, 

21,-4.50,000 . . . 

. 28,917,000 

1800, 

27,992,1-64 . . . 

, 33,792,386 

1813, 

28,6(K),fX)0 . 

. 43,200,0(X) 


Tlie numher of registered trading vessels belonging to 
the British dominions, employed in the year Ibht, was 
23,6-iO; their tonnage was 2,514,; and the nuuibcr ol' 
men required to navigate them was 105,557. 

The English manufactures have been lately estimated 
at the annual value of 06,000,000/., and supposed to c\n 
ploy 1,585,000 pejtple: of this sum the woollen manu¬ 
facture is stated t 0 2 >roduce about 15,000,0(X)/.; the lea¬ 
ther, 10,000,(XX)/.; the iron, tin, and lead, 10,000,0(X)/.; and 
tlie cotton, 14,000,(X)0/. 


MAY THB TWENTIETH. 

On Cruelty to Animals. 

I WOULD not enter on my list of friends 
{Though grac’d with jtolish’d manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) tlie man 
■VlTio needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 

Tliat crawls at ev'niug in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forew'arn’d. 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

Tlie creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight. 

And charg’d perhaps wit! venom, that intrudes, 

A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and rejiose, th’ alcove. 

The chamber, or refectory, may die : 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Kot so when-held witliin their proper bounds 
And guiltless of offence, they range the air. 

Or take their pastime in the sp,acious field: 
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he Science o/" Geography 

Tl»erc they are privileg’d; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 

Disturbs tlie economy of Nature’s realm. 

Who when she form’d, design’d them an abode. 

The sum is this: — If man’s convenience, health, 

Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Arc paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they arc all, the meanest tilings tliat are, 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life. 

As God was free to form them at the first. 

Who in his sovereign w'isdom made them all. 

Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. 'I'he spring-time of our years 
Is soon dishonour'd anil defil’d in most 
liy budding ills, that ask a ]>rudcnt hand 
To check them, lint, alas! none sooner shoots, 

If unrestrain’d, into luxuriant growth, 

Tlian cruelty, most dev'lish of them all. 

Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act, 

13y which Hcav'n moves in pard’ning guilty man; 

And he tliat shows none, being ripe in years. 

And conscious of the outrage he commits. 

Shall seek it and not find it, in his turn. Cowpeii. 


MAV THE TWENTY-FinST. 

The Science of Geography. 

The fundamental principles of this science are of the 
greatest utility in the daily avocations of life. To be well 
acquainted with the general divisions of land and water ; 
the subdivisions of empires, kingdoms, and states; the 
names of places, and their respective situations; is a 
branch of knowledge which it is impossible to want, with¬ 
out tlic self-conviction of the grossest ignorance. 

Tliis, however, is one of the least important provinces of 
geography. Wien we consider the earth as peopled with 
various nations, and acijuire an insight into their man¬ 
ners, religion, government, and pursuits ; then geography 
assumes its must attractive form, and fills tlie mind with 
ideas worthy of itself. 

If we regard this science only as an useful auxiliary to 
trade, it is no insignificant acquisition: to be well ac¬ 
quainted with the natural and artificial productions of 
countries, their manufactures, exports, and imports, is an 
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important consideration. But the student must not stop 
here: he must enlarge his conceptions by comparative 
researches into men and manners; he must trace the origin 
and influence of laws, the effects of civilisation, and modes 
of life, through all their obliquities and variety of shades; 
and, while he indulges in those wide sjieculutions, he may 
deduce from what is good, maxims to regulate his owu 
conduct or to enlighten others; from what is bad, he may 
learn to avoid die errors that human frailty, aided by pre¬ 
judice, has so abundantly disseminated over the globe, and 
pity where he cannot admire. 

The Hottentots and Tartars, yet in the dawn of reason, 
with barely the features of men, and still remote from civi¬ 
lisation and refinement, will afford reflections on what 
human nature is, devoid of learning and the arts. The 
absurd theology of barbarous nations, where a fantastic 
image of their own framing, a snake, or an insect, is the 
object of divine adoration, will disitlay the sublimity of 
that religion which is founded on a sense of infinite per¬ 
fection and almighty power. 

The savage institutions of many kingdoms, where man 
IS degraded to a slave, will teach the value of government 
founded on law, and supported by social order. 

To confine all excellence to the country in which we 
were bom, is the defect of an uninformed judgment; but 
to love our own country best, and to study to promote its 
interests and extend tlie honour of its name, is compatible 
with the finest feeling.s and the most Christian charity. It 
ennobles us as men and citixens. 

In all these points of view, geography will serve for an 
instructor and guide. It may well be defined the science 
of life and manners, of laws and government; and is as 
useful to the man, as it is ornamental to the scholar. 

Mavok’s Natural History. 


MAY THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


Examples of diUgeul Employment of Time. 

We all complain, says the philosopher Seneca, of tlic 
shortness of time, and yet have much more than we know 
what to do wiUi. Our lives arc spent either in doing 
nothing at all, or in nothing to the purpose, or in 

.UoHig nothing tliat we ought to do. We are always com- 
'%h^Bg tluit our days are few, and acting as though tltere 
'%o^ be no end of them. 



Principal Varieties of the Human Race. W()5 

Alfred the Great was one of tlie wisest, tlie best, and 
most beneficent monarchs that ever swayed the sceptre 
of England; and his example is highly memorable. — 
Every hour of his life had its peculiar allotted business. 
He divided the day and night into three portions of eight 
hours each; and though much afflicted with a very pain¬ 
ful disorder, he tissigned only eight hours to sleep, meals, 
and exercise; devoting the remaining sixteen, one half to 
reading, writing, and prayer, and the other to public uusi- 
ness. I'o sensil)le was this great man that time was not a 
trifle to be dissipated, but a rich talent intrusted to him, for 
which he was accountable to the (ircat Dispenser of it! 

We are told by historians, that cpieen Elixabcth, except 
when engaged by public or domestic affairs, and the exer¬ 
cises necessary for the preservation of her health and spirits, 
was aln ays employed either in reading or writing, in trans¬ 
lating from other authors, or in compositions of her own. 

tiassendi, the celebrated philosopher, was perhaps one 
of the hardest students that ever existed. He generally 
rose at three o'clock in the morning, and rei(d or wrote 
till eleven, when he received the visits of his friends. He 
afterwards at twelve made a very sleiuler dinner, at which 
he drank nothingbut water, and sat rlown to his books again 
at three. 'J’hcre he remained till eight o’clock; and after 
having eaten a very light supper, he retired to bed at ten. 

Among the ancient Indians there were a set of men 
called gynmosophists, w'ho had a great aversion to sloth 
and idleness. When the tables were spread for their re¬ 
past, tlie assembling youths were asked by their masters 
in what useful task they had been emplo)’ed from the 
hour of sun-rise. One perhaps represented himself as 
having been an arbitrator, and succeeded by his prudent 
inanageuient in composing a difi'erence between friends. 
A second had been [laying obedience to his parents’ com¬ 
mands. A third had made some discovery by his own ap¬ 
plication, or learned something by another’s instruction. 
But he who had done nothing to deserve a dinner, was 
turned out of doors without one, and obliged to work while 
•hu others enjoyed the fruits of their application. 


MAY T.IIE TWENTY-TIltRD. 

Principal Varieties of the Human Race. 

Though there cannot be a doubt, that all mankind, 
however lUsscminato'’ fver the globe, sprung from one 
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parent stock, yet the influence of climate, civilisation, 
government, and mode of life, has created sensihic, and 
great diversities in colour, form, and stature. The bound¬ 
ary of a river, the intervention of h hill, custom, acci. 
dent, or fashion, may sometimes occasion shades of 
distinction, which the most incautious observer will recog¬ 
nise. On the other hand long-continued intercourse will 
assimilate two nations by degrees, till at last the difl’crcnce 
between them will be imperceptible. There are, how¬ 
ever, some broad lines of distinction between the same 
species, which it is the business of the naturalist to re¬ 
mark, and the philosopher to explain. 

In taking an extensive view of our species, there do not 
appear to be above five or six varieties sufliciently distinct 
to constitute families; and in these the distinctions are 
more trivial than are frequently seen in the lower classes 
of animals. In all climates, man preserves the erect de¬ 
portment and the natural superiority of his form. There 
is nothing in the shape or faculties which designates a 
different original; and other causes connected with the 
climate, soil, customs, and laws, sufliciently account for 
the change which they have produced. 

The polar regions exhibit tlie first distinct race of men. 
The Laplanders, the Esquimaux Indians, the Sumoied 
Tartars, tlie inhabitants of Nova Zembla, tlic llorandians, 
the Greenlanders, and die Kamtschadales, may be consi¬ 
dered as forming a race of people all nearly resembling 
each other in stature, complexion, habits, and acquire¬ 
ments. 

Bom under a rigorous climate, confined to particular 
aliments, and subject to numerous hard.ships, it seems as 
if their bodies and their minds have not had scope to ex¬ 
pand. The extreme cold has produced nearly the same 
effect on tlicir complexions, as intense heat has on the 
natives of the tropical regions: they arc generally of a 
deep brown, inclining to actual black. Diminutive and ill- 
shaped, their aspects are as forbidding as their manners 
are barbarous. Tlicir visage is large and broad, the 
nose flat and short, the eyes brown suffused with yellow, 
the eye-lids drawn toward the temples, the cheek-bones 
high, the lips thick, tlie voice effeminate, the head large, 
and tlie hair black and straight. The tallest do not ex¬ 
ceed the height of five feet, and many not more than four. 
Among these nations, feminine beauty is almost unknown; 
and little dificrcnce is to be discerned in tlie external ap- 
rearance of the sexes. Bufvo' > 
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WAY THE TWENTY-FOUKTH. 

Character cj" Oliver Crotmuell 

Oliver Cromwell was of a robust make and constitu¬ 
tion ; his aspect manly though clownish. His education 
extended no further than a superficial knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, but he inherited great talents from nature; 
though they wore such as he could not have exerted to 
advantage at any otlicr juncture than that of a civil war 
inflamed by religious contests and courtly corruptions’. 

His character was composed of an amar.ing combin¬ 
ation of enthusiasm, hypocrisy, and ambition. He was 
possessed of courage and resolution, that overlooked all 
dangers, and saw no difficulties. He dived into the charac¬ 
ters of mankind with wonderful sagacity, while he con¬ 
cealed his own purposes under an impenetrable veil of 
dissimulation. 

He reconciled the most atrocious crimes to the most 
rigid notions of religious obligations. From tlie severest 
exercise of devotion, he relaxed into the most ridiculous 
and idle amusements. 

Cromwell possessed a vigorous and active understand¬ 
ing ; and could assume, wficnever he pleased, that dig¬ 
nity of manners which befitted his high station. But 
udien he relaxed from the toils of war, or the cares of 
government, his amusements frequently consisted of the 
lowest buttbonery. 

Before the trial of Charles I., when a meeting was held 
between the chiefs of the republican party and the gene¬ 
ral ollicers, to concert the model of the intended new go¬ 
vernment, — after the debates on this most interesting and 
important subject, Ludlow infiirms us, that Cromwell, by 
way of frolic, threw a cushion at his head; and even in 
tlic high court of justices, in that solemn moment w'hen lie 
took tlie pen to sign the warrant for the unhappy mo¬ 
narch’s execution, he could not forbear the levity of daub- 
ilig the face of his neighbour with tlie ink. 

Cromwell wiis cruel and tyrannic from policy; just and 
tenqierate from inclmation ; perplexed and despicable in 
his discourse; clear and consummate in his designs; ridi¬ 
culous in his reveries; generally respectable in his con¬ 
duct ; a steady friend, a good husband, and a kind fatlicr; 
in a word, he was one of tlie strangest compounds of po¬ 
litical knavery and private virtue, craft and magnanimity. 
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absurdity and good sense, that tve find on record in the 
annals of mankind. 

Oliver Cromwell died on the 3d of September, IG.'iS; 
and Richard, his son, was proclaimed Protector in his 
room; but Richard, being of a very different disposition 
from his father, resigned Ids authority the 22d of April, 
1659: and soon after signed his abdication in form, and 
retired to the continent. He travelled there for a few 
years after his resignation, and then returned to F.ngland; 
residing in peace tis a private country gentleman, ujutn his 
paternal estate at Cheshunt, where tie died, highly re¬ 
spected for his social virtues, at tlie age of SG. 


MAV THE TWENTY-PIE lit. 

Varieties of the Human Race. (Continued.) 

Rut it is not only in deformity, in dwaifishuess, colour, 
and outline of features, that the inhabitants of the polar 
regions resemble each other. 'Hiere is also a marked con¬ 
formity in their manners, proiiensities, and habitual ignor¬ 
ance. They certainly disjday a degree of activity and 
resolution in pursidt of their game; but they seem incapable 
of vigorous exertions either of body or mind, unle:>s uhen 
their ingenuity is stimulated by necessity, or inevitable 
difficulties prompt the temporary exertion of courage to 
evade or surmount them. 

With regard to tlicir morals, they possess all the virtues 
of simplicity, and all the vices of ignorance. They enter¬ 
tain but few religious idetis, and these are rather super¬ 
stitious than rational. Providence, liowevcr, in denying 
them so many natural blessings which the nations of more 
temperate chines enjoy, has given contentment as a coun¬ 
terbalance for these deprivations. They have a very high 
ojiinion of themselves, and, it is said, relieve the tedium 
of their social meetings hy ridiculing European manners 
and pursuits. War is the object of their detestation; and 
though attempts have been made to discipline them as 
soldiers, and to draw them into the field, every measure 
of this kind has hillierto proved unsuccessful. 

In proportion as we approach the north pole, mankind 
seems to dwindle in energy and importance of character, 
till we reach those high latitudes that forbid rational, if 
not all animal life. The gradations, however, vary almost 
imperceptibly; but on the southern holders we find people 
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of a lur<;e stalurc and more noble form, which, compared 
with those of tin; nortlierii, exhibit a striking contrast, 
and prove the amazing influence of climate on whatever 
lives and breathes. 

The second great existing variety in the human species 
seems to be the Tartar race, whence it is probable that 
the natives of the northern regions originally sprung, 'llie 
Tartar country, in its common acceptation, comprehends 
a very considerable part of Asia, and consequently is 
peopled by natives of very difterent forms and complexions; 
yet there are leading features of distinction bctweeu.tbe 
whole race, and the people of any other country. 

They all have the upper part of the visage very broad, 
and early wrinkled; the lower narrow, and approaching to 
a point at the chin; their eyes arc small, and wide apart, 
their noses short and flat, tlieir cheek-bones high, the eye¬ 
brows thick, the hair black, and the complexion olive. 
In general they are of the middle stature, strong, robust, 
and healthy. Some of the tribes may be comparatively 
handsome; but, according to our ideas of beauty, they 
all fall very short of that appellation ; ami the Calmucs, in 
particular, arc not only' ugly, but frightful. Mavoh. 


MAY THE TWENTY-SIXTir. 

On History. 

History is an account of whatever remarkable has 
been done by' any country' in general, or by any number 
of people, or by- ^t'ty ““t" > thus, the Ilonian history 
is an account of what the Romans did as a nation; the 
history of Catiline’s conspiracy, is an account of what was 
done by a particular number of people ; and the history 
of Alexander the Great, written by Quintus Curtius, is 
the account of the life and actions of one single man. 
Hi.story is, in short, an accouitt or relation of any tiling 
tliat has been done. 

History is divided into sacred and profane, ancient and 
modem. 

Sacred History is the Bible; that is, the Old and New 
Testament. The Old Testament is the history of the 
Jews, who were God’s chosen yieoplc; and the New Tes¬ 
tament is the history of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Profane History is the account of the heathen go^; 
such as you read of in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and wUch 
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you 'will better understand when you read Homer, Virgil, 
and the otlier ancient poets. 

Ancient History is an account of all the kingdoms and 
countries in the world down to the end of the Itoman 
ranpirc. 

Modern History is the account of the kingdoms and 
countries of the world since the destruction of the Human 
empire. 

Tlie perfect knowledge of history is extremely neces- 
sar}'; because as it informs us of what was done by other 
people, in former ages, it instructs us what to do or avoid 
in tile like cases. Besides, as it is the coninion subject of 
conversation, it is a shame to be ignorant of it. 

The best work with which to begin the study of history, 
and indeed the only work adapted to the jiracticai use of 
schools and tutors, is Kobinson's tiraminar of History: 
and the best, if not the only complete view of universal 
history, is that published by Alavor. Robinson’s (irammar, 
and his smaller histories, as a ground-work, followed by 
the attentive perusal of the copious » ork of Mayor, will 
convey a sufficient knowledge of history for the general 
purposes of life. CotLiss. 


MAY THE TWEHTY-SEVENTU 

Filial Affection. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

We may venture to assert, that if a man has any well- 
wishers, any benefactors on earth to whom he is bound by 
indissoluble tics of gratitude, his parents arc the ])ersons. 

Indeed one is willing to think, that man 3 ' of those young 
people whose behaviour is so blamcablc, arc not sensible 
of the uneasiness it occasions, nor at all aware how much 
anguish is endured on their account. 

They run heedlessly forward in the broad and open 
path, and have no thought but of the pleasure they are 
pursuing. 

Yet stop, young man, we beg, a little, to look towards 
thy poor parents. Think it not too much to bestow a 
moment’s reflection upon those who never forget thee. 
Recollect what they have done for thee. Rcincniber all 
— all, indeed, thou canst not: alas! ill had been thy lot, 
had not tlieir care of thee begun before tliou couldst re¬ 
member, or know any thing. 

Now so proud, self-willed, inexorable, thou couldst 
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then only ask by wailing, and move tliem witli thy tears. 
And they were moved: their heart was touched witli thy 
distress; they relieved and w-atched thy wants before thou 
knewest thine own necessities or their kindness: they 
clothed thee; lliou knewest not that thou wast naked: 
tlum uskedst not for bread ; but they fed thee. And ever 
since, in short, (for the particulars are too many to be re¬ 
counted, and too many surely to be all utterly forgotten,) 
it has been the very principal endeavour, employment, 
and study of tlieir lives, to do service to thee. 

And remember, for this too is of moment, it is all out 
of pure, unfeigned aScction. Other friends mostly expect 
their civilities to be repaid, and their kind offices returned 
with interest: but parents have no thoughts like these.— 
They seek not thine, but thee. Their regard is real, and 
hearty, and undesigning. Hiey have no reflex views 
upon themselves; no oblique glances towards their own 
interest. If by all their endeavours they can obtain their 
child's welfare, they arrive at the full accomplishment of 
their w ishes. They have no higher object of their ambition. 
Be tliou but happy, and they arc so. 

Ami now tell me: is not something to be done, I do 
not say for thyself, but for them? If it be too much to 
desire’ of thee to be good, and wise, and virtuous, and 
happy, for thy own sake; yet be hajjpy tor theirs. Think 
that a sober, upright, and let me add a religious life, be¬ 
sides the blessings it will bring upon thy o.vn head, will 
be a fountain of unfailing comfort to thy declining parents, 
and make the heart of me aged sing for joy. 

What shall we say ? Which of these is happier; the 
son that maketh a glad father, or the father blessed wdth 
such a son? 

Fortunate young man 1 who hast an heart open so early 
to virtuous delights: and canst find thy own happiness, in 
returning thy father’s blessing upon his own head. 

And happy fatlter! whose years have been prolonged, 
not (as it oilen happens) to see his comforts fall from iiim 
one after another, and to become at once old and desti¬ 
tute ; but to taste a new pleasure, not to be found among 
the pleasures of youth, reserved for his age; to reap the 
harvest of all his cares and labour, in the duty, affection, 
and felicity, of his dear child. His very look bespeaks the 
inward satisfaction of his heart. Tlie infirmities of age sit 
light on him. He feels not the troubles of life; he smiles 
at the approach of deatli; sees himself still living and 
honoured in the memory and the person of his son^ his 
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other, dearer self; and passes down to the receptacle of 
all the living, in the fulness of content and joy. 

Ogde!). 


MAY THE TWF.XTV-F,I(iHTn. 

Obligations ij' Ckanty. 

I MAY be told, that mercy is often remembered. Ye.s, 
I confess it: and how should it not be remembered? It 
is the tloctrino of all ages and people: in the darkest pe¬ 
riods of human reason, when vice the most atrocious was 
seated upon altars, anil honoured by the incense of nations, 
sensibility to distress remained a sacred, though solitary, 
virtue, amidst the prevailing ccrruption.s of the world. In 
regions bound in by eternal frost, uncivilised and almost 
inaccessible, where element and sterility combine to ren¬ 
der subsistence precarious, and seem to shut up the heart, 
relief is extended to those whom age or infirmity renders 
unable to toil. Wliy theti should we talk of occasionally 
obeying a sentiment tvhich, in thi' children of nature, is a 
burning and invariable instinct? Were I to tell the wildest 
barbarian that our bread is often withhchl from the 
hungry; that some of us are clothed in soft raiment, and 
wallow in all the enjoyments of luxury and ease, while 
multitudes are suffered to perish from the absolute want 
of aliment; while poverty stalks round us ravenous and 
despairing; while mothers almost devour their young, and 
orphans dispute offals willi the brutes; all barbarous 
and uncivilised as we call him, I should fill his honest 
heart with astonishment and horror 1 and yet we flatter 
ourselves we are merciful 1 

Look into the divine volume of our law'; mark the rule 
of mercy it lays down, and confess tlie imniensit)' of our 
distance from it. What does it declare us to be, but 
trustees to the estate? Does it not adjudge every shilling 
we can spare from the reasonable support of our stations, 
to tlie widow and the orphan, or ch;u-ge us with their 
blood? Is it possible to believe in future retribution, and 
not to know some uneasy moments on this heail ? Is it 
possible, then, that rational and thinking beings must not 
occasionally' tremble at the uncertainty of life, and cer¬ 
tainty of judgment? WHiy are wo obliged to use the arts 
and colouring of eloquence to make appeals to your 
passions? To search and probe the great body of human 
misery to the bone? To exhibit it, naked and expiring, 
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quivering and disjointed? To expose all its miseries and 
horrors? To mingle our own tears with the tears of the 
unha]>|)y objects tliat invoke us? And, after all, why do 
w’c often fail ? Yes, most deplorably fail ? Why does misery 
often perish in the horrors of famine? or, what is infinitely 
worse, shoot up in swarms of infamy and guilt? 

The impoverished and sequestered parts of a great 
city would present more than the bloody and terrific image 
of a neglected field of battle: the moans of the expiring, 
tlie agonies of the maimed and mutilated, and your living 
brethren putrifying unto death, in the ray of that sun that 
lights you every day to liajipiness and enjoyment.— 
Though he, who on the unmade bed of torture, whether 
from disease or accident, languishes and perishes unassisted 
and unknown, becminentl 3 'wretched; yet the riches, with 
all the aids they can receive from the skill of an attentive 
faculty and the countless comforts which affluence can 
supply, still experience the cxtrtinitics of disease to be 
intolerable, and oflen look to death as a blessing. Great 
God! what then must the case be, where man, in the .same 
situation, seems equally abandoned by heaven and earth ? 
where famine is tlie consequence of arrested toil ? where 
families, in consternation, look round, without hope or 
prospect of relief? wdiere the very covering of the dying 
victim is often sent by his afflicted heart to support their 
existence? where the very source of tears is dried up i 
where deep despair, extorting the language of imprecation 
against Providence, presents the horrible combat between 
religion and nature ? 

O Charity! thou principle of great souls! how glorious 
are thy works! Thou Greatest a new world in the moral 
and physical order. Thou ]>revcnte.st a deluge of iis- 
digence! Tlioupreventest a deluge of vice! Thouthrowest 
an immortal guard round virgin purity! Thou recallest 
not the dead, but thou givest life and health to the dis¬ 
eased and tlie exniring! Kjkwan. 


MAY THE TWnNTV-NlNTII. 

The Elements subservient to the Wants of Man. 

The eye of man is turned not towards heaven, as fbc 
poets and even some philosophers allege, but to the hori¬ 
zon : so tliat fee may view at once the heaven which illu¬ 
minates, and the earth which supports him. His visual 
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take in nearly half of the celestial hemisphere, and 
of the plane on which he treads; and their reach ex¬ 
tends from the grain of sand which he tramples under 
foot, to the star which shines over his head at an im¬ 
measurable distance. 

Man alone of all animals can enjoy equally the day and 
die night; hq alone can bear to live within the torrid zone, 
and upon the ice of die frigid. If certain animals be par¬ 
takers with him in these advantages, it is only by means 
of his instructions, and under his protection. For this 
advantage he is indebted to the element of fire, of nhich 
he alone is the sovereign lord. 

Though the dug is much more intelligent than the roon- 
k^r, and is a witness every hour of the eBects of fire, and 
accustomed to live only on meat that is dressed; yet if you 
give him raw flesh, he will never think of roasting it on 
die coals. This barrier, which separates man from the 
brute, weak as it may appear, is insurmountable to ani¬ 
mals. God has intrusted tlie first agent in nature to that 
being alone, who bj' his reason is qualified to make a right 
use of it. 

Tliis element is universally necessary to human exist¬ 
ence, even in the hottest climates. By means of fire alone 
man guards his habitation by night from the ravenous 
beasts of prey; drives away the insects which thirst for 
nis blood; and clears the ground of the trees and plants 
which cover it, the stems and trunks of which would 
resist every species cf cultivation. In every country, with 
fire he prepares his food, dissolves metals, vitrifies rocks, 
hardens clay, softens iron, and gives to all the productions 
of the eartli the forms and the combinations which his 
necessities require. 

The benefits whicli man derives from the air are no less 
extensive. Few animals are, like him, capable of respiring 
widi equal case at the level of the sea, and on the summit 
of the loftiest mountains. Man is the only being that 
gives to air all the modulations of which it is susceptible. 
With his voice alone he imitates the hissing, the cries, tlie 
ranging of all animals; while he enjoys the gift ofspcccli, 
denied to every other. Sometimes he communicates sen- 
rability to the air; he makes it sigh in tlie pipe, complain 
in the flute, threaten in the.trumpet, and animate to the 
tone of his passions the brass, the box-tree, and the reed. 
Sometimes he makes the air his slave: he forces it to grind, 
to bruise, and to move to his advantage an endless variety 
of machinery. In a word, he yokes it to 'his marine car, 
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and constrains it to waft him even over the billows of- the 
ocean. 

As man is tlie only being that has the disposal of fire, 
which is the principle of life, so he alone practises agri¬ 
culture. vhich is its support. All frugivorous animds 
have, like him, occasion for it; and most of them the ex¬ 
perience ; but no one the practice. Tlie ox never thinks 
of sowing the grain which lie treads out upon tlie barn- 
lloor; nor the monkey, the maize of the field which he 
plunders. St. PiunRE. 


WAY THE THtRTIETir. 

Of the Conslilution nf F.n^and. 

The supreme executive power of Great Britain and 
Ireland is vested by our constitution in a single person, 
king or <iueen ; for it is indifferent to which sex the crown 
descends; and the person entitled td it, whether male or 
female, is immediately intrusted with all the ensigns, 
rights, and prerogatives, of sovereign power. 

The principle duties of the king are expressed in his 
oath at the coronation, which is administered by one of 
the archbishops or bishops of the realm, in the presence of 
tlie peoi>Ie. This coronation oath is conceived in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

The archbishop, or bishop, shall say, — Will you so¬ 
lemnly promise and swear to govern the people of tliis 
kingdom of England, and the dominions thereunto be¬ 
longing, according to the stetntes in parliament agreed 
on, and the laws and customs of the same?—The king 
or queen shall say, 1 solemnly [iromise so to do. ' 

Archbishop or bishop. — Will you to the utmost of your 
power cause law and justice, in mercy, to be execute in 
all your judgments?—King or queen. 1 will. 

Archbishop or bishop_Will you to the utmost of your 

pow-er muiiituin the laws of God, the true profession o? 
the Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion esta¬ 
blished by the law ? And will you preserve unto the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches com¬ 
mitted to their charge, all such rights and privileges as 
by the law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of them ? 
— King <ir queen. Ail this I promise to do. 

After tins, the king or queen, laying his or her hand 
upon tl]p holy Gospel, shall say, Tlie tilings whirb 1 have 
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here before promised, I will perform and keep: so help 
die God! and then kiss the book. 

Tin's is the form of the coronation oath, as it is now 
prescribed by our laws; and wc may observe, that in tlie 
king’s part in this original contract are expressed all the 
duties that a monarch can owe to his people; viz. to 
govern according to law; to execute judgment in mercy; 
and to maintain the established rejigion. 

llic laws are made by the joint concurrence of tlie 
king, the lords, and the commons; ami without their joint 
concurrence cannot be altered or dispensed with. 

The house of lords consist of the lords sjiiritual, that is 
to say, of two archbishops and twenty-four bishops, witli 
four bishops from Irbland. Tlie lords temporal consist 
of all the peers of the realm; the bishops not being in 
strictness held to be such, but merely lords of narhament. 
Some of the peers sit by descent, as do all ancient peers; 
some by creation, as do all the new-made ones; other*, 
since the unions with Scotland and Ireland, by election, 
which is the case of the sixteen peers who represent the 
oody of the Scotch nobility, and the twenty-eight Irish^ 
reers who represent tlic Irish nobility. Tlie number ol 
"eers is indefinite, and may be increased at will by the 
bower of the crown. 

The house of commons consists of the representatives 
of tlie pcojilc chosen every seven years, or on a dissolution 
by the crown. 

Tlie counties are represented by knights, elected by tlie 
Ipfoprietors of lands; the cities and boroughs are repre- 
"jlBted by citizens and burgesses, chosen by the mercantile 
JpK, or supposed trading interest of the nation. Tlie 
lumber, of English representatives is 513, of Scotch 45, 
and of Irish 100; in all 658. 

These are the constituent parts of parliament; the king, 
tlie lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons; parts, 
of which each is so necessary, that tlio consent of all three 
is required to make any new law that shall bind the sub¬ 
ject. Wliatever is enacted for law by one, or by two only, 
of tlie three is no statute; and no regard is due to it unless 
in matters relating to tlieir own privileges. Guthrik. 


MAY THE THIBTY-FIRST. 

■ ■ The Origin nf Language. 

we suppose a period before any words were invented 
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thod of comimunicating to others what they felt, than by 
the cries of passion, accompanied with such motions and 
gestures as were further expressive of passion; for these 
are die only signs which Nature teaches to all men, and 
which are understood by all. One who saw anotlier 
going into some place where he himself had been fright¬ 
ened or exposed to danger, and who sought to warn his 
neighbour of the danger, could contrive no other way of 
doing so than by uttering those cries, and making those 
gestures, which are the signs of fear; just as two men at 
this day would endeavour to make themselves understood 
by cacli other, who sliould be thrown togctlier on a deso¬ 
late island, ignorant of each other’s language. Those 
exclamations, therefore, which by grammarians are called 
iiUerjeflions, uttered in a strong and passionate manner, 
were beyond doubt die first elements or beginnings of 
speech. 

Inter jections would be followed by names of objects, or 
nouns, these by names of actions, or verbs s these by quali¬ 
fies of nouns and actions, as adjectives and adverbs ; and 
these would be successively followed hy prepositions, pro- 
nouns, articles, and conjunctions. 

Wlicnjnorc enlarged communication became necessary, 
and names began to be assigned to objects, in what man¬ 
ner can we Suppose mcn.to have proceeded in this assign¬ 
ation of names, or invention of words ? Undoubtedly by 
imitating as much as they could the nature of the object 
which they named, by die sound of the name which they 
gave to it. 

Wherever objects wore to be named, in which sound, 
noise, or motion were concerned, the imitation by words 
was abundantly obvious. Nodiing was more natural lliaii 
to imitate by the sound of the voice, the quality of the 
sound or noise which any external object made, and to 
form its name accordingly. Tlius in all languages we 
find a multitude of words that are evidently constructed 
upon this principle. A certain bird is termed a cuckoo, 
from the sound which it emits. When one sort of wind is 
said to whistle, and another to roar; when a serpent is said 
to hiss, a fly to buzz, and falling timber to crash ; when a 
stream is said to ^ow, and hail to rattle; the analogy 
betw'ecn the word and the thing signified is plainly dis¬ 
cernible. BtAin. 
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JUNE THE FIRST. 

Natural Phenomena qf the Month of June. 

June, in this climate, is. what the Grecian poets repre¬ 
sented May. It is the most lovely month of the yearl 
' Summer has commenced, and warm weather is esta¬ 
blished ; yet the heats rarelj' rise to excess, or interrupt 
the enjoyment of those .pleasures which the scenes of Na¬ 
ture at this period afford. The trees are in their fullest 
drek; and a profusion of flowers is every where scattered 
around. 

One of die earliest rural emplojonents of diis month is 
the shearing of sheep ; a business of much importance in 
various parts of the- kingdom, where wool is one of die 
most vmuable products. England has fur many ages 
been celebrated for its breeds of sheep; which yield wool 
of various qualities, suited to different branches of die 
woollen manufacture: die downs of Dorsetshire, and other 
southern and western counties, feed sheep, the fine short 
fleeces of which are employed in making the best broad¬ 
cloths : the coarser wool of Yorksliire and die northern 
counties is used in the nai-row clodis: die large Leicc.s- 
tershire and Lincolnshire sliecp are clothed widi long thick 
flakes proper for the hosiers' use ; and every other kind is 
valuable for some particular purpose. 

In the hedges the place -of the Imwthorn is supplied by 
the flowers of die hip, or dog-rose, the different hues of 
which, from a deep crimson to a light blush, and even 
pure-white, form a very elegant variety of colour; and of 
some the smell is peculiarly fragrant. Some time after, 
the woodbine and honeysuckle begin to blow; and these, 
united with the rose, give our hedges dieir highest beauty 
and fragrance. 

The several kinds of corn come into ear and flow’er this 
month; as do likewise numerous species of grass. In 
Europe the principal kinds of com arc wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats. In Asia rice is, most culdvated. In Africa and 
the W^t Indies, maize or jbdian com. 

The grasses are valuable for dicir leaves and stalks, 
or herbage, which are the principal food of all domestic 
cattle j this cut down and dried is hay, the winter provision 
.of olitde in all the temperate and northern climates. 

^ The latter part of June is the beginning of hay-harvest 
Tur the southern and middle parts of the kingdom. This 
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IS one of the most busy and agreeable of rural occupations. 
Both sexes and all ages are engaged in it. The fragrance 
of the new-mown hay, the gaiety of all surrounding ob¬ 
jects, and the genial warmth of the weather, conspire to 
reader it a season of pleasure and delight. Aikim. 


JUNE THE SECOND. 

Character of Charles II. 

Ip we survey the character of Charles II. in the dif¬ 
ferent lights of which it will admit, it will appear very 
various, and give rise to different and even opposite sen- 
timents. 

Wlien considered as a companion, he appears the most 
amiable and engaging of men; and indeed, in tlu's view, 
his deportment must oe allowed altogether unexception- 
alile. His love of raillciy was so tempered with good¬ 
breeding, that it was never offensive. His propensity to 
satire was so checked by discretion, that liis friends never 
dreaded becoming the object of it. His wit, to use the 
expression of.one who knew him very well, and who was 
himself a good judge, could not be said so much to be 
verj- refined or elevated (qualities apt to beget jealousy and 
apprehension in company) as to be a plain, gaining, well- 
bred, recommending kind of wit; and though, perhaps, 
he talked more than strict rules of behaviour might per¬ 
mit, men were so pleased with the affable communicative 
deportment of the monarch, that they always went away 
contented both with him and with themselves. 

In the duties of private life his conduct, though not 
free from exception, was in the main laudable. He was 
an easy generous lover, a civil obliging husband, a 
friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a good-natured 
mastei^ The voluntary fnendsh^, however, which this 
prince contracted, nay, even his sense of gratitude, were 
feeble; and he never attached himself to any of his minis¬ 
ters or courtiers with a sincere affection. He believed 
them to have no other motive in serving him than self- 
interest: and he was ready, in his turn, to sacrifice them 
to present ease or convenience. 

When we consider him as a sovereign, his character, 
though not altogether destitute of Virtue, was in the main 
dangerous to his people, and dishonourable to himself' ^ 

. I, 3 \ 
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Negligent of the interests of the nation, careless of its 
glory, averse to its religion, jealous of its liberty, lavish of 
Its treasure, sparing only of its blood ; he exposed it by 
his measures, though he ever appeared but in sport, to the 
danger of a furious civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignominy of a foreign conquest. Vet all these enormities, 
if fairly and candidly exandned, may be imputed, in a 
great measure, to the indolence of his temper: a fault 
which, however unfortunate in a monarch, it is impossible 
for us to regard with great severity. 

It has been remarked of this king, that he never said a 
foolish thing, nor ever did a wise one : a censure, which, 
though carried too far, seems to have had some foundation 
in his character and deportnicnt. 

He died February the GA, 1685, aged o-t. Hume. 


JUNE THE THIRD. 

The Presence of God. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

In all companies and in all places remember the pre¬ 
sence of God: walk continually as if under the \ iew of 
his all-seeing and ob.scrving eye; often considering that 
God is every where present, anti then you will study to be 
every where holy. 

God is every where present by his power. He rolls the 
orbs of heaven with his hand, he fixes the earth with his 
foot, he guides all the creatures with his eye, and refreshes 
them with his influence; and makes the powers of hell to 
shake with his terrors. There is not one hollowness in 
the bottom of the sea, but he shows himself to be Lord of 
it, by sustaining there the creatures that come to dwell in 
it: and in the wdldcrness, the bittern and the stork, the 
lion and the elephant, live upon his provisions, and feel 
the force of his almiglitiness. 

Let every diing you see represent to your spirit the pre¬ 
sence, the excellency, and the power of God. In the face 
of the sun you may sec God's beauty; in Ac fire you may 
feel his heat warming; in the water Ids gentleness to re- 
fresli you: it is the dew of heaven that makes your field 
give you bread; in all things it is the bounty of God Aat 
Idini^rs to your necessities. 

^ This consideration of the Divine presence is apt to pro- 
luge joy and rejoicing in God; we delight in beirfg of the 
9g)e household witli God: he is with us in our natural 
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actions to preserve us, in our recreations to restrmn us, in 
our public actions to applaud or approve us, in our pri¬ 
vate actions to observe us, in our sleep to guard us, in our 
watchings to rclVcsIi us ; and if we walk with God in all 
Ills ways, as ho walks with us in all ours, we shall find 
perpetual reasosis to enable us to keep that rule of kis, 
“ lit joice in the Lord always 1” Tayloh. 


JUNE THE FOUIITH. 

Icc and Ice Islands in the Ocean. 

If we look upon a map of the world, rvo shall find that 
the waters occuity three tinies,more sjiacc than tlie land. 
Allhougli the oeeau is but one exteiisive sheet of water, 
contimiLd oter every part of the globe without interrup¬ 
tion, yet geograjihers have distinguished it by different 
names, for the Athintic, the Northern, Southern, Pacific, 
and Indian Oeetins. 

In the temperate climates the sea is never frozen; but 
the polar regions are obstructed with mountains of ice 
tlrat reiuliT them impassable. These tremendous floats 
are of ilili'erent magnitudes; sometimes rising more than 
a tliousand feet above the surface of the wate^; sometimes 
dill'uscd into plains of above two hundred leagues in lengtli, 
and in many sixty or eighty broad. They are usually 
divided by fissures; one piece following another so close, 
that a person may step from one to the other. Sometimes 
mountains are seen rising amidst these plains, and pre¬ 
senting the appearance of a variegated landscape, with 
hills and valleys, houses and towers. 

There arc two sorts of ice floating in these seas; the flat 
ice and the mountiuii ice: the one is formed of sea-water, 
tile other of fresli. 'Flic flat, or driving iee, is entirely 
com;)osed of sea-water ; which, when dissolved, is found to 
bo s^^; and is readily distinguished from the mountain or 
fresh-waier ice, by its whiteness and want of transparency: 
this ice is much more terrible to mariners than that which 
rises in lumps: a ship can avoid the one, as it is seen at a 
distance; but it often gels in among the other, which, 
sometimes closing, crushes it to pieces. 

The mountains of ice are often incorporated with earth, 
stones, and brushwood, washed from the shore On these 
also are sometimes found, not only earth, but nests with 
birds’ eggs, at several hundred miles from land: these 
I, 3 
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mountains are usually seen in the ^>ring, and after a vio¬ 
lent storm, driving out to sea: where they at first terrify 
the mariner; and are soon after dashed to pieces by tlie 
continual washing of the waves, or driven into the warmer 
regions of the south to be melted away. 

A body of ice is often prominent far over the rocks. It 
docs not melt on the upper surface, but underneath; and 
also cracks into many larger or smaller clefts, whence the 
diawed water trickles out. By this it becomes at last so 
weak, that being overloaded with its own ponderous bulk, 
it breaks loose, and tumbles down the rocks with a terri¬ 
ble crash. Where it happens to overhang a precipice on 
the shore, it plunges into the deep with a shuck like thun¬ 
der, and with such an agitation of the water as will 
overset a boat at a considerable distance, as many a poor 
Greenlander has fatally experienced. 


JUNE THE FIFTH. 

Against Cruelly to Animals. 

I WAS sitting in my study a few nights ago, when, 
ifter long rumination, I determined to go to bed. 1 soon 
Tell asleep, and imagined myself still in my study, and 
that I suddenly heard a small shrill voice pronounce 
these words: “ Take your pen: I will dictate.” I im¬ 
mediately prepared to write, and die voice dictated die 
(bllowing narrative: 

I was the eldest son of a country gendeman, who pos¬ 
sessed a large estate; and, when 1 was about nineteen 
years of age, I fell with my horse as I was hunting. My 
neck was dislocated with the fall, and 1 died immediately: 
but I found myself the next moment, widi inexpressible 
grief and astonishment, existing under the shape of a 
mongrel puppy, in the stable of an inn, diat was kept by 
a man who had been my father’s buder. ^ 

I was indeed greatly caressed; but my master, m or¬ 
der, as he said, to increase my beauty as well as ny 
strength, soon disencumbered me of my ears and tail. 
Besides the pain I suffered in the operation, I experienced 
die disadvantages of this mutilation in a thousand .in¬ 
stances : this, however, was but small part of die cala¬ 
mity which in this state 1 was appointed to suffer. My 
master had a son about four years old, who was sdll a 
greater favourite than myself and his passions having 
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been always indulged as soon as tliey appeared, te w'as 
encouraged to gratify his resentment against any thing, 
wltether animate or inanimate, tliat had uil'endcd him, by 
Deating me; and, when he did any mischief, the father, 
or the mother, or the nuiid, was sure to chastise me in 
his stead. 

This treatment from persons whom 1 had been accus¬ 
tomed to regard with contempt, and comniaud with inso¬ 
lence, was not long to be borne; early one morning, 
therefore, I departed. 

r continued my journey till the afternoon without ^top- 
ping: about four o’clock I passed through a village, and 
perceiving a heap of shavings, tliat were sheltered from 
tlie wet by the thatch of a house which some carpenters 
were repairing, I crept, as 1 thought, unnoticed into the 
corner, and laid myself down upon them. But a man 
who was planing a board, observing that I was a strange 
dog, and of a mongrel breed, resolved to make himself 
and his companions merrj' at my expense. I’or this pur¬ 
pose, having made a hole about two inches diameter in a 
piece of deal, he suddenly caught me up, and putting the 
reiuiiinder of my tail through this diabolical engine, he 
made it last by driving in a wedge with a heavy mallet, 
which, crushing the bone, put me to inexpressible tor¬ 
ment. 

The moment he set me down, the wretches who had 
been spectators of this trick, burst into immoderate laugh¬ 
ter at the awkward motions by which 1 expressed my 
misery, and my ridiculous attempt to run from that 
which I could not help carrying with me. Ttiey hooted 
after me till I w'lis out of their sight: how'ever, fear, pain, 
and confusion, still urging me forward witli involuntary 
speed, I ran with such force between two i)ail8 tliat were 
not far enough asunder to admit my clog, tliat 1 left it, 
with the remainder of my tail, behind me. 

I tiicn found myself in a farm-yard; and fearing that I 
should be worried by the mastiff, which I saw at a dis¬ 
tance, I continued my flight: but some peasants who 
were at work in a neiglibouring bam, perceiving that I 
ran without being pursued, tliat my eyes were inflamed, 
and that my mouth was covered with foam, imagined that 
I was mad, and knocked out my brains with a flail. 
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JUNE TOHE SIXTH. 

_ Against Cruelty to Animals. (Continued.) 

Soon after I had quitted this maimed and persecuted 
carcase, I found myself under the wings of a buliineh, 
with three others that were just hatched. I now rejoiced 
in the hope of soaring beyond tlie reach of human barba¬ 
rity', and becoming, like my mother, a denizen of the 
sky; but before 1 was perfectly fledged, my mother’was 
surprised in her nest by a wicked school boy, who grasped 
her so hard to prevent her escape, that she soon after 
died. He then took the nest with all that it contained, 
which he deposited in a basket; where I presently lost 
my three companions in misfortune, by change ol' Ibod 
and unskilful management. 1 survived, and soon after I 
could feed myself, I was taken by my tyrant's mother, 
when she went to pay her rent, as a present to her land¬ 
lord's daughter, a young lady who was extremely beauti¬ 
ful, and in the eighteenth year of her age. 

My captivity now began to lose its terrors; I no longer 
dreaded the gripe of a rude urchin, whose fondness wa.s 
scarcely less dangerous than his resentment. The conlinc- 
ment of a cage became habitual, and I imagined 1 could 
sulfer no misery under the patronage of smiles and graces. 

Such was ray situation, when a young lady from l.on- 
don made a visit to my mistress, and greatly caressed me. 
To show my sensibility of her favours I hopped upon 
her Anger, and began to sing; as soon as my song was 
ended, she turned to my mistress, and told her that the 
dear creature might be made absolutely the sweetest bird 
in the world, by onh/ puting out its eyes, and conflning 
it in a less cage. I'o this horrid proposal my mistress 
agreed, upon being again assured tliat ray song would be 
very greatly improved; and the operation was performed 
the next day with a hot knitting-needle. 1 did nut 

g t cufiier the mournful solitude of perpetual darkness; 
|4cat came one night into the room, dragged me 
Ibgh the wires of my cage, and devoured me. 
was not displeased to find myself once more deh'- 
Jl'ered from blindness and captivity, and still able to sport 
gpon tlie breeze in the form of a cockchafer. But I had 
•i(>^rcely_ entered my new scene of existence, whenagen- 
an, in whose garden I was feasting on the leaves of a 
ry-tree, caught me, and turning to his son, a boy 
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who hail just been put into his first breeches, saitK Here, 
Tommy, here is a bird for you. The thoughtless boy 
received me with a grin of horrid delight; and, as he had 
been taught, immediately empaled me alive upon a cork¬ 
ing-pin, to which a piece of tliread was fastened, and I 
Wits doomed to make sport for my young master by flut¬ 
tering about in thfe agonies of death. When I was quite 
exhausted, and could no longer use my wings, he was bid 
to tread upon me, for I was now good for nothing; — a 
command with uhich he mercifully complied, and in a 
mopient crushed me to atoms with his foot. 


JUNE THE SEVENTH. 

Against Cruelly to Animals. (Concluded.) 

VuoM a cockchafer I transmigrated into an earthworm, 
and comforted myself by hoping now to spend my life in 
peace, by escaping the notice of the most cruel of all 
creaturot. — man. 

ihil I did not long enjoy this consolation. I was one 
morning disturbed by an unusual noise, and perceived the 
ground tibout me to shako. I immediately worked mv 
way upward to discover the cause; and the moment I 
appeared above the siirface, I was eagerly snatched up 
by a mail who had stuck a dung-fork in the ground, and 
moved it backwards and forwards to produce the effect 
which now happened. 1 was put into a broken pan with 
many other associates in misfortune, and soon after dis- 
l>osed of to one of those inhuman monsters who delight in 
the treacherous and ignoble business of angling. 

This inconsiderate triflcr carried us next morning to 
the brink of a river; when I presently saw him take out 
one of niy com]>anions, and, whistling a tune, he passed 
a barbed hook through the wlmlc leiigtli of bis body, en¬ 
tering at the bead, and bringing it out at tlie tail 1 The 
wretched animal writhed itself about on the bloody book 
in torture wiiicli cannot be conceived by man, or felt by 
any creature that is not vital in every part. In this con¬ 
dition he was suspended in the water as, a bait for fish, till 
he was swallowed by an eel, together with the hook on 
which he was hung! While I was beholding tliis dread¬ 
ful spectacle, 1 made many rcdections on tlic great in¬ 
equality between the ple.Tsure of eatcliing the prey, and 
the anguish inflicted on the bait. But these reflections 
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were presently after lost by my sufiering death in the 
same agonies of wliich I had been a spectator. 

TIjere is not room to relate all that I have since suf¬ 
fered from the thoughtless barbarity of mankind, in the 
shapes of a cock, a lobster, an eel, and a pig. Let it 
suffice to say, that I suffered die same kind of death with 
diosc who arc broken upon the wheel; I was roasted 
alive before a slow fire; I was skinned, and afterwards 
thrown, while yet alive, into a frying-pan; and I was 
scourged to death with small cords, to gratify the wanton 
appetite of luxury, or contribute to the merriment of the 
unthinking rabble. 

Thus far 1 had written as amanuensis to an invisible 
dictator, when, my dream still continuing, 1 felt , some¬ 
thing tickle my wrist; and, turning my eyes from the 
paper to see what ‘t was, I discovered a flea, wliich I im¬ 
mediately caught, and killed it Iw putting it into the 
candle! At the same instant the fi^ea vanished, a young 
lady of exquisite beauty stood before me: Thoughtless 
wretch, said she, hast thou too changed die state of my 
existence, and exposed me to still greater calamities than 
any I have yet suffered ? As a flea I was thy monitor: and 
as a flea I might have escaped thy cruelty, if I had not 
intended thy instruction. Publish, however, what I have 
communicated: if any man shall be reclaimed from a 
criminal inattention to the felicity of inferior beings, and 
restrained from inflicting pain b^ considering the effect of 
his actions, I have not suffered m vain. 

Wliile I listened to this address, my heart throbbed, and 
the effort I made to reply awoke me. ■ Hawkesworth. 


JURE THE EIGHTH. 

Description of Constantinople. 

If we survey Byzandum, in the extent which it acquired 
with the august name of Constantinople, the figure of the 
imperial city may be represented under that of an unequal 
triangle. Tlie obtuse point, which advances towards the 
east, and the shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of 
die Thracian Bosphorus. The northern side of the city is 
bounded by the harbour; and the southern is washed b^ 
the Propontis, or sea of Marmora, 'fhe basis of tlie tri¬ 
angle is opposed to the west, and terminates the continent 
of Europe. But the admirable form and divisioD of the 
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circumjacent land and water cannot, without a more tun- 
pie explanation, be clearly or sufficiently understood. 

Tlie harbour of Constantinople, whicli may be consi¬ 
dered as an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, in a very re¬ 
mote period, the denomination of die Golden Horn. The 
curve, which it describes, might be compared to the horn 
of a stag, or, as it should seem, widi more propriety, that 
of an ox. ITic epithet of golden was expressive of the 
riches which every wind wafted from the most distant 
countries into the secure and capacious port of Constan- 
tinpple. The river Lycus, formed by the conflux of two 
little streams, povirs into the harbour a perpetual shpply 
of fresh water, which serve's to cleanse the bottom, and to 
invite the periodical shoals of fish to seek their retreat in 
tliat convenient recess. 

As the vicissitudes of tides arc scarcely felt in those seas, 
the constant depth of the harbour altow’s goods to be landed 
on tlic quays, without the assistance of boats; and it has 
been observed, that in many places the largest vessels 
may rest their prows against the houses, while their stems 
arc floating in the water. From the moutli of tlie Lycus 
to that of tlic harbour, this arm of the Bosphorus is more 
than seven miles in length. Tlie entrance is about five 
hundred yards broad, and a strong chain could be occa¬ 
sionally drawn across it, to guard the port and city from 
the attack of a hostile navy. 

We are at present qualified to view tlie advantageous 
position of Constantinople; which appears to have been 
formed, by nature, for the centre and capital of a great 
monarchy. Situate in the forty-first degree of latitude, 
the imperial city commanded, from her seven hills, the 
c^posite shores of Europe and Asia; the climate was 
healthy and temperate, the soil fertile, the harbour secure 
and capacious; and the approach, on the side of the con¬ 
tinent, was of small extent and easy defence. The Bos¬ 
phorus and the Hellespont may be considered as the two 
gates of Constantinople; and tlie prince, who possessed 
those important passages, could always shut them against 
a naval enemy, and open them to the fleets of commerce. 

Tlie preservation of the eastern provinces may, in some 
degree, be ascribed to the policy of Constantine, as the 
barbarians of the Euxine, who, in the preceding age, had 
poured tlieir armaments into the heart of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, soon desisted from the exercise of piracy, and de¬ 
spaired of forcing this insurmountable barrier. Wlicn the 
gates of the Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the 
L 6 



. cap.ital still enjoyed, within their spacious enclosure, every 

f >roductlon which could supply the wants, or gratify the 
uxury of its numerous inhabitants. The sea-coasts oi 
Thrace and Bithynia, whicli languish under the weight of 
Tutldsh oppression, still exhibit a rich prospect of vine¬ 
yards, of gardens, and of plentiful harvests; and the Pro¬ 
pontis Iras ever been renowned fur an inexhaustible store 
'Of the must exquisite iisli, that are taken, in their stated 
reasons, witliuut skill, and almost without labour. But 
•when the passages of the straits were thrown open for 
trade, tlrcy alternately admitted the natural and artificial 
riches of the north and soutli, of the Euxinc, and of the 
Mediterranean. 

Whatever rude commodities were collected in the forests 
of Germany and Scythia, as far as tire sources of the 
Tannis and the Borysthenes; whatsoever was manufac¬ 
tured by tile skill of Europe or Asia: the corn of Egypt, 
and the gems and spices of the farthest India, were 
brought by the varying winds into the port of Constan- 
tinoplc, which, for many ages, attracted the coinnicrcc of 
the ancient world. Gienox. 


JUNE THE NINTH. 

Destruction of Carlluige. 

Early in the spring, Scipio jEiniliaiius rciicved ihc 
siege of Carthage with additional vigour, lie ordi ieii 
Lailius to attempt the reduction of Cotho, a small isiaiid 
which separated the two ports, while he himself made a 
feint of an attack on tlie citadel, in order to divert the 
attention of the Cartliaginians. 

This stratagem had the desired effect. Considering their 
citadel as of the highest importance, most of the Carthagi¬ 
nians flew to its aid, making use of their utmost exertions 
to repel the Homans. Meanwhile Lmlius, having built a 
bridge over tlie channel which divided Cotho from the 
isthmus, soon made himself master of tlie fortress erected 
in this island: and no sooner did Scipio understand that 
Lielius had<^ccceded, than he abandoned the false attack; 
and, ashling tlie adjacent gate of the city, forced his way 
amids(':#Bhwers of darts. The approach of night, how¬ 
ever, r6ttnrfling his progress, he made a lodgment within 
th'&gate till the return of day; and ordered a reinforce- 
-y of 4000 fresh troops to advance from tlie camp, 
'-'«»rnpared, liaving previously devoted to the infernal 
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deities those unfortunate Carthaginians whom he had 
taken prisoners, he advanced at the head of his troops 
to the market-place. 

The Carthaginians, however, though in the last extre* 
mity, continued to make a vigorous resistance; two bodies 
of men, one placed on the roofs of the houses, the other 
parading the streets, disputed every step with the most 
desperate bravery, ’flic slaughter was prodigious, and 
inexpressibly sliocking: the air was rent with the most 
lainentable shrieks, which would have melted any heart 
but that of a conqueror wading through the blood of 
thousands to the attainment of the object of his amtiition. 
Some were massacred by the sword, others precipitated 
themselves headlong from the tops of the houses, and the 
streets were covered with dead or mangled bodies. 

Ilut the havock was still more dreadful when iHmilianus 
ordered that quarter of the city adjoining the citadel to 
be set on lire : nudtitudes who had hitherto escaped the 
swords of the enemy, now fell victims to the flames, or 
perished amidst the ruins of their habitation. 

Seijiio now delivered up the entire city to be pillaged, 
in the maimer prescribed by the Roman military law. 
The soltliers were allowed to participate in all the furni¬ 
ture and brass money found in private houses; but the 
gold, silver, statues, pictures, and other valuables, were 
reserved for the appropriation of the quaistors. 

Deforc the demolition of the city, ^milianus observed 
the religious ceremonies required on such occasions: he' 
oli’ered sacrifices to the gods, and tlicn caused a plough to 
be drawn round the walls. This done, the towers, ram- 
parLs, and all other public edifices, which it had been the 
labour of ages to erect, were levelled with the ground; 
and finally, fire was set to the remains of this once ma¬ 
jestic metropolis; and although the conflagration began 
in all quarters at the same time with the utmost fury, 
seventeen days elapsed before the whole was reduced to 
ashes. Burnet. 


JUNE THE TENTH. 

Of doing as we wotdd be done unto. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

“ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them for this is the Law 
and the IVophets.”—This sentence is very fitly placed to¬ 
wards the close of our Saviour's admirable sermon on the 
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mount, as being, in a great measure, tlie epitome and sum 
of what the divine preacher had there expressed more at 
large. 

The rule which makes what we desire of other men, 
the measure of our dealing towards them, is to be under¬ 
stood not of vicious and excessive desires, but of such only 
as are fit and reasonable; sucli requests as we can in our 
calmest thoughts justify to obrsclves and before God. 

It may be thought that the rule thus tempered and 
qualified will not be of any special use or moment to ua 
in the direction of our practice; but tlie maxim of the 
text doth effectually assist us in making a free use of our 
reason, and forming a right judgment of things: for by 
the means of it we arc able to consider our duty without 
prejudice, and to state the bounds of it impartially and 
fairly. It teaches us to take two several views of our 
duty ; to eye it in different situations, and under different 
lights; and by that means more distinctly and thoroughly 
to discern it. 

Human laws are often so numerous as to escape our 
memories; and sometimes so darkly and inconsistently 
worded, as to puzzle and embarrass our understandings. 
But here is a law attended with none of these inconveni¬ 
ences ; the grossest minds can scarce misapprehend it, and 
tlie weakest memories are capable of retaining it. Nor 
can tliere be any one so absurd and unreasonable as not to 
see and acknowledge the absolute equity of this command 
in theory, however he may swerve and decline from it. in 
his practice; and to agree upon it as that golden mean 
which, if universally observed, would make the world 
universally happy; every man a benefactor, a good angel, 
a deity as it were to his fellow-creatures; and earth tlic 
very image of heaven. Atterbuby. 


JUNE THE ELEVENTH. 

The Mechanical Wonders tf a Feather. 

Every single feather is a mechanical wonder. If we 
look at the qmlj, we hnd properties not eaaly brought 
together, — strength and lightness. I know few things 
ynore remarkable than the strength and lightness of the 
■"ry pen with which I am now writing. If we cast our 
toward the upper part of the stem, we see a material 
ade^ig^the purpose, used in no other class of animals, 
_nd in M other part of birds : tough, light, pliant, elastic. 
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Hie pith also which feeds the feathers, is neither‘bone, 
flesh, membrane, nor tendon. 

But the most artificial part of the feather is the beard, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the vane; which we usually 
strip off from one side or both when we make a pen. 

The separate pieces of which this is composed are called 
threads, filaments, or rays. Now the first thing whici) 
an attentive observer will remark is, how much stronger 
the beard of tlie feather shows itself to be when pressed 
in a direction perpendicular to its plane, than whmt 
rubbed eitlier up or down in the line of the stem ; and he 
will soon discover, that tlie threads of which these beards 
arc composed are flat, and placed with their flat sides 
towards each other; by which means, while they easily 
bend fur the approaching of each other, as any one may 
perceive by drawing his finger ever so lightly upwards, 
they arc much harder to bend out of their plane, wliich is 
the direction in which they have to encounter tlie impulse 
and pressure of the air, and in which their strength is 
wanted. 

It is also to be observed, that when two threads, sepa* 
rated by accident or force, arc brought together again, 
they immediately rcclasp. Draw your finger dowm the 
feather which is against the grain, and you break, pro¬ 
bably, the junction of some of the contiguous threads; 
draw your finger up tlie feather, and you restore all things 
to their former state. 

It is no common mechanism by which this contrivance 
is ciFected. The threads or lamina: above-mentioned are 
interlaced with one another; and the interlacing is per¬ 
formed by means of a vast number of fibres or teeth 
which the threads shoot forth on each side, and which 
hook and grapple together. 

Fifty of these fibres have been counted in one-twen¬ 
tieth of an inch. They are crooked, but cun'ed after a 
difierent manner; for tliosc which proceed from the thread 
on the side toward the extremity of the feather are longer, 
more flexible, and bent downward; whereas those which 
proceed from tlie side toward the beginning or quill-end 
of the featlicr, are shorter, firmer, and turned upward. 
When two laminse, therefore, are pressed together, tho 
crooked parts of the long fibres fall into the cavity made 
by the crooked parts m the others; just as tlie latch 
which is fastened to a door, enters into the cavity of the 
catch fixed to the door-post, and there hooldng itself, 
fastens the door. Paley. 
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JUNE THE TWELFTH. 

Cautions against ill Conduct in Compan j, 

Cabry with you into company- all the gaiety and .spirit::, 
but as little of the giddinc.s.s ot youth as you can. The 
former will charm; but the latter will often, tliough in¬ 
nocent, implacably offend. 

. Inform yourself of the characters mid situations of tlic 
company, before you give way to what your imagiiTution 
may prompt you to say. There are in all companies 
more wrong heads than right ones, and many more who 
deserve than who like censure. Should you, therefore, 
loudly expatiate in praise of a good (jiiality which some 
one in tlie company notoriously wants, or declaim against 
any ill one with which others are notoriously infecteil, 
your reflections, however general and unapplied, will he 
tliought personal, and levelled at those people. 

Cautiously avoid talking of tlie domestic affairs either 
of yourself or of other people. Yours are nothing to 
them but tedious gossip; theirs arc nothing to you. 

Remember that the wit, humour, and jests of most 
mixed companies, are local. They may thrive very well 
in that particular soil, but ivill very seldom lu'ur trans¬ 
planting. Every company is differently circumstanced, 
and has its peculiar cant and jargon: which may give 
occasion to wit and mirth within Uiat. circle, but would 
seem flat and insipid in any other, and therefore will not 
bear repeating. 

Take great care never to repeat in one company what 
you hear in another. Things seeiTiingly indifferent may 
by circulation have much graver cunsetiuenccs than you 
would imagine. Besides tliere is a general tacit trust in 
conversation, by which a man is obliged not to report 
any thing out of it, tliougli he is not immediately enjoined 
secrecy. 

Not to perceive the little weakness, and tlie idle but 
innocent affectations of the company, may be allowable 
as a sort of polite duty. The company will be pleased 
with you if you do this, and most probably will not be 
reformed by you if you do not. 


Chestebfield. 



JUNE THE THIRTEENTH 

James II. 

It was said by the witty duke of Buckingham, That 
riiarles the Second miglit have done well if he would, and 
tliat James would do well if he could;—an observation 
which says little for the understanding of Janies, but, a 
grgat deal for his heart; and with all the blemishes which 
Jiis public cluiractcr is stained, he was not deficient in 
several qualities necessary to form a good sovereign. 

His industry and attention to business were exemplary 
lie was tVugul of the public money ; he cherished and ex¬ 
tended the maritime power of the empire; and his encou¬ 
ragement of trade was attended w’itli such success, that, 
according to the observation of the impartial historian 
Kalph, as the frugality of his administration helped to in¬ 
crease the number of malcontents, so his extreme atten¬ 
tion to trade was not loss alarming to the whole body of 
the Dutch, than his resolution not to rusli into a war with 
iTancc was mortifying to their stadtliolder. 

In domestic lil'e, the character of James, tliough not 
irreproachable, was comparatively good. It is true he 
was in a great measure tainted with that licentiousness of 
manners which at this time pervaded the whole society, 
and which reigned triumphant within the circle of the 
court: but he was never carried into any excesses that 
trenched deeply upon the duties of social life ; and if the 
qualities of his heart were to be judged only by his con¬ 
duct in the ditt'erent characters of husband, fatlier, master, 
and friend, he might be pronounced a man of very 
amiable disposition. 

Tlie dominion of error over the minds of tlie genera¬ 
lity of mankind is irresistible. James, to the last hour 
of his life, continued as great a bigot to his political as 
his religious prejudices. He could not help considering 
the strength and power of tlie crown as necessary to the 
preservation and happiness of tlie people; and in a letter 
of advice which he wrote to his son, while he conjures 
him to pay a religious observance to all the duties of a 
good sovereign, he cautions him against suficring any in- 
trcnchment on the royal prerogative. 

Among several articles containing excellent instruc¬ 
tions on the art of reigning happily and justly, he 
warns ti.» voung prince never to disquiet his subjects in 
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their property or their religion; and what is remarkable, 
to his last breath he persisted in asserting that he never 
attempted to subvert the laws, or procure more than a 
toleration and equality of privilege to his Catholic sub¬ 
jects. As there is great reason to believe this assertion 
to be true, it shows that the delusion was incurable un¬ 
der which the king labouretl, by the trust he had put in 
the knavish doctrines of lawyers and priests and that 
neither himself, nor his Protestant abettors, could fathom 
tlie consequences of that enlarged toleration which he en¬ 
deavoured to establish. 

James abdicated his throne in 168^ and died in 1700. 

Macaulay. 


JUNE THE rOUBTEENTH. 

On Modesty and Assurance. 

I Know no two words that have been more abused by 
Sic different and wrong interpretations put upon them, 
dian these two. Modesty and Assurance; and shall there¬ 
fore endeavour to restore them to their true meaning, to 
prevent the idea of modesty from being confounded with 
that of sheepishness, and to hinder impudence from pass¬ 
ing for assurance. 

I define modesty to be the reflection of an ingenuous 
mind, when a man has committed an action for winch he 
either censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed tc 
the censure of otlters. For this reason, a man truly mo¬ 
dest is as much so when he is alone as in company; and 
as subject to a blush in his closet, as when the eyes of 
multitudes arc upon him. 

I take assurance to be the faculty of a man’s possessing 
himself, or of saying and doing inmiferent tilings witliout 
-any uneasiness or emotion in the mind. That whicli ge¬ 
nerally gives a man assurance, is a moderate knowle^e 
«f ^e world; but above all, a mind fixed and determined 
in itself to do nothing against the rules of honour and 
decency. 

An open and assured behaviour is the natural conse¬ 
quence of such a resolution. A man tlius armed, if his 
words or actions be at any time misrepresented, retires 
within himself, and from a consciousness, of his own inte¬ 
grity, assumes force enough to despise Uie little censures 
of ignorance or malice. 
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Every one ought to encourage in himself the nlodesty 
and assurance which I have here mentioned. A man 
without this assurance, is liable to be made uneasy by the 
folly or ill-nature of every one he converses with: a 
man without modesty, is lost to all sense of honour and 
virtue. 

From what has been said, it is plain, that modesty and 
assurance arc botli amiable qualities, and may very well 
meet in the same person. When they are thus mixed and 
blended together, they compose what we endeavour .to 
express, when we say a modest assurance; by which wc 
understand the just meaning between bashfulncss* and 
impudence. 

I shall conclude with observing, that, as the same man 
may be both modest and assured, so it is also possible for 
the same j)crsan to be both impudent and bashful. Wc 
have frequent instances of this odd mixture in people of 
depraved minds luid mean education! who, though they 
are not able to meet a man’s eyes, or pronounce a sentence, 
without confusion, can voluntarily conuuit the greatest 
villanies, or the most indecent actions. Adqisom. 


JUNK THE FIFTEENTH. 

Varieties o/" the Human Race. (Continued.) 

The Tartars, however widely disseminated, are all 
accustomed to a wandering life, and dwell in tents. 
They subsist chiefly on horse-flesh and dried fish; and 
their usual drink is mare’s milk, fermented with ground 
millet. ’Tliey have few religious ideas, and no determinate 
notions of morality or decency of manners, ’llieir chief 
wealth consists in horses, in the management and care 
of which they spend much of their time; and they count 
it no dishonesty to follow robbing as a vocation, provided 
the theft be exercised on a different tribe from, their 
Own. 

’The men have little hair on their chin: and all shave 
the head, except a lock of hair on the top; which they 
suffer to grow to a great length, and form into tresses. 
The women though scarcely ever handsome, are studious 
to braid their hair, and decorate it with bits of copper and 
similar ornaments. 
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Difterent as the Chinese and Japanese arc in tlicir man* 
ners and customs, they are evidently of Tartar origin. 
The general turn of features is the same; and the varia¬ 
tions in complexion, stature, and observances, may be 
satisfactorily explained from the principles of climate, 
food, and political institutions. To the class of original 
Tartars may be referred tile Cochin Chinese, the Siamese, 
the Tonqumese, and tlie natives of Aracan, Laos, and 
Pegu: who all evince a common origin. 

. The soutliem Asiatics constitute the third variet}' in 
die human species. The natives that inhabit the i>enin- 
sula of India (whose descendants, according to the most 
accurate and intelligent modern voyagers, a]>i)ear to have 
possessed themselves at unknown periods, and by acci¬ 
dental means, of the numerous islands that arc scattered 
throughout the Indian ocean,) are easily distinguished 
from their more northern neighbours. In stature and 
features they bear a strong resemblance to Europeans; 
they are slender and elegantly farmed, have long straight 
black hair, and not unfrequently Roman noses. Tlieir 
colour, however, according to die diversity of climate, 
varies from pale olive to black; 3 'ct mogul signifies, in the 
oriental language, a white man. 

Tile women arc very delicate, but have nearlj' die same 
complexion as the men. They early arrive at maturity; 
and their beauty suffers from the encroachments of age, 
by the time they have reached their diirticth yetir. 

Effeminacy, and the want of military qualities, have 
long characterised die natives of the East; and in conse¬ 
quence they have become slaves to every armed despot 
who has had the resolution to invade them. 'ITicir man¬ 
ners partake of die enervating heat of their climate; they 
are indolent, submissive, sensual, and averse to die trou¬ 
ble of reflection. 

Many of the tribes cat nothing that ever possessed life, 
and show a laudable reluctance to injure the meanest in¬ 
sect. This arises from their belief in the transmigration 
of souls ; which was the favoutitc doctrine of Pythagoras, 
and has for many ages been prevalent among die eastern 
nations. 

The usual food of the Gentoos is rice ; their drink the 
unadulterated stream. Tliey are clothed in silk and cot¬ 
ton, and affect a grave deportment; but this is rather the 
consequence of a deficiency of animation, than any indi¬ 
cation of superior wisdom. 

Tlie Persians and Arabians may be referred to the 
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third class; which, including the inhabitants of the widely 
dispersed islands in the oriental ocean, constitutes a very 
large muss of iiiunUnd. Buffon. 


JUNE THE SIXTEENTH. 

ItUe and Progress ttf the Art of Writing. 

Next to speech, writing is beyond doubt the mo^t-use> 
ful art which men possess. It is plainly an improvement 
upon sj)ecch, and therefore must have been subsequent 
to it in order of time. 

Pictures were, undoubtedly, the first attempts towards 
writing. Imitation is so natural to man, that in all ages, 
and among all nations, some methods have been obtained 
of copying or tracing the likeness of sensible objects. 
Those methods would soon be employed by men for giving 
some imperfect information to others, at a distance, of 
what Igui happened, or for presen'ing the memory of facts 
which they sought to record. Thus, to signify tliat one 
man had killed another, they drew the figure of a man 
stretched upon the earth, and of another standing by him 
with a deadly weapon in his band. 'ITiis method, how¬ 
ever. must have been extremely imperfect: pictures could 
no more than delineate external events. They could not 
describe such qualities as were not visible to the eye, nor 
convey any idea of the dispo.sit.ions or words of men. 

To supply in sonic degree this defect, there arose, in 
process of time, the i nvention of what are called hicrogly- 
phical characters, which may be con.sidered as the second 
stage of the art of writing. Hieroglyphics consist in cer¬ 
tain symbols which are made to stand for invisible objects. 
Thus, an eye was the hieroglyphical symbol of know¬ 
ledge ; as a circle was of eternity, which has neither be¬ 
ginning nor end. Egypt was the country where this sort 
of writing was most studied, and brought into a regular 
art. In hieroglyphics was conveyed all the boasted 
wisdom of their priests. According to the properties 
which they ascribed to animals, or the qualities with 
which they supposed natural objects to be endowed, they 
pitched upon them to be the emblems or hieroglyphics of 
moral objects, and employed them in their writing for 
that end. 

Thus ingratitude was expressed by the figure of a viper; 
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hnpradcnce W a fly; wisdom by an ant; victoiy by a 
hawk; a dutiful child by a stork; and a man universally 
shunned, b^ an eel, which they supposed to be found in 
company with no other fish. 

Sometimes they joined together two or more of these 
hieroglypbical characters: as a serpent with a hawk’s 
head ; to denote nature, with God presiding over it. But 
as many of those properties of objects which they assumed 
for the foundation of their hieroglyphics were merely 
imaginary, and the allusions drawn from them were forced 
Mtd '^biguous, they must have expressed very indis¬ 
tinctly the connections and relations of things, and must 
have been a very imperfect vehicle of knowledge of any 
kind. Blair. 


JTJNB THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Preponderance of good Dispositions in Mankind, 

(A Sunday Lesson.) 

God made man in his num image, and impressed upon 
him some characters of the divine original; the principal 
of which is goodness, though it be not the best preserved: 
for it is of a tender complexion, and delicate nature; and 
yet the lovely traces of it are still extant, and still shine, 
tltough oft-times faintly, and with a faded lustre. 

For goodness is universally approved; ju$tice,%6quity, 
truth, sincerity, candour, beneficence, mercy, ever have 
passed, and ever will pass, for virtues. 

Hiere is no man who does not desire that otliers would 
exercise them towards hint j even they who are deficient 
in the practice of them, yet pay them th^ decent respect 
to Uiink and to speak well of them. 

There is no man who does not condeiW fraud, malice, 
cruelty, treachery, ingratitude, injustice, especially when 
he is made to experience the ill efects of tliem. 

No man ever acted uprightly and honourably who did 
not feel a calm serenity, a complacency, and satisfaction; 
none ever pursued wicked courses without some degree 
of shame and regret, and self-condemnation, and some 
sthwgles of expinng-virtue. 

hfone, except here and there a brute, ever received 
great favours and benefits, who had not, out of mere natu. 
^ ingenuousness, a grateful sense of them; and an inten¬ 
tion to testify it, and to make somewhat of a return 
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No man, except hardened by a long course of villany, 
ever saw others in great pain, and want, and sorrow, and 
distress, and found not a disposition to commiserate and 
assist them, tliough he could expect from them no other 
return than thanks. 

History abounds with examples of men who, through 
natural inclination, tlirough generosity and nobleness of 
mind, have done great services to their friends, to their 
country, to strangers, to foreigners, to mankind in gene¬ 
ral ; who, to accomplish these ends, have denied them¬ 
selves many advantages and pleasures, have encountered 
many inconveniences, hardships, and dangers, and have 
even lost tlieir lives, without a view to any worldly recom¬ 
pense, except, perhaps, that they hoped and expected to 
be honoured, living or dead, by tliose whom they had 
obliged, and by judicious and worthy persons. And this 
surely cannot greatly derogate from their virtuous deeds: 
it only shows, that, besides a natural sweetness of temper 
and greatness of soul, they had also some regard to repu¬ 
tation, and a desire to stand fair in the opinion of the 
publ&; and to receive, what they justly deserved, the love 
and nio esteem of their fellow-creatures. And why not? 
since God himself requires our acknowledgments and our 
affections for his loving kindness. 

Thus it hath ever been, and thus it is still, in the world; 
instances are not wanting of constancy, of friendship, of 
fidelity, of gratitude, of compassion, of integrity, many of 
which escape the notice of tlie public; and are perhaps 
only observed of God and good angels, being seldom trans¬ 
acted in high life, and under ^lendid roofs and palaces. 

JORTIK 


.TUNE THE EIOHTEENTII. 

Varieties of the Human Race. (Continued., 

The negroes of Africa form a well-defined and striking 
variety of our species, which may be called the fourth. 
This sable race is extended over all tlie southerir parts-rf 
Africa; and though there are various shades of distinction 
in point of colour and features, all may be grouped with 
propriety in the same picture. 

As among European nations, we find among die race 
of negroes also some individuals handsomer tnim others} 
all, however, have the black ceiouKt the velvet-smooth skin. 
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and the soft frizzled hair. Their eyes are generally of a 
deep hazel, their noses flat and short, their lips thick and 
prominent, and tlteir teeth of the whiteness of ivory. 

Weakened by the heat of their climate, the flesh of the 
African negroes is flabby', and the whole frame relaxeil; 
while their mental iiowers in general partieipale of the 
imbecility of their bodies. Their genius is extiemclv 
limited; they are indolent, and often inischievous; they 
possess few qualities that can attract regard, yet their feei- 
mgs are acute, and they arc capable of the greatest ex¬ 
tremes both of love and hatred: religion, reason, 'and 
humanity, therefore, all conspire to induce us to treat 
them, when in our power, with mildness; or rather, M leave 
them unmolested in their native enjoyments, however 
imperfect. 

Among these people are sometimes found individuals of 
a white milky complexion, called Albinos; thcsit, how¬ 
ever, no more constitute a distinct race, than persons 
aflected by tlie small-pox, or bearing the marks of it, 
among ourselves. 

We find the Jiflh variety of the human species among 
the aboriginal Americans; who are as distinct in colour, 
as in their place of residence, from the rest of the world. 
These people (except towards the north among the Es¬ 
quimaux, where they resemble the Laplanders) are of a 
red or copper colour; with less variation, however, than 
might be expected in such a diversity of climate. They 
all have black straight hair, thin beards, (which, iiah'od, 
they take pains to extirpate wholly or in part,) flat ue.scs, 
high cheek-bones, and small eyes. Various deformities 
are created under tlie idea of beauty; and for this purpose 
they paint the body and face in a manner truly hideous, 
if judged according to the standard of Jiicrrppean taste and 
manners. 

The American Indians are not only more feeble than 
many of the European nations, but also more pusillani¬ 
mous, or at least more backward in facing danger: but 
no sooner do they find it inevitable^ than all the courage 
they possess is excited to the highest possible degree; and 
they arc ready to bear, as well as to iuflict, the most cruel 
tortures that savage ingenuity can invent. . Patient in ad- 
versiW, and familiar with fatigues and hardsliips, they 
manifest a stoical apathy in circumstances and accidents 
which would appear very distressing to an European; but 
all this is ratlier, perhaps, the effect of custom and edu¬ 
cation, than of genuine magnanimitv. 'Ihey appear un- 
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commonly grave and serious, though devoid of mental ap¬ 
plication ; and, in proportion tis they are barbarous to their 
conquered enemies, they arc benevolent and just to those 
of tneir own family and tribe. Buffon. 


JUNE THE NINETEENTH. 

Of the Divisioit of Labour. 

The effects of the division of labour in the general 
business of society, will be easily understood by taking 
an example from a very trifling manufacture.; namely, tlm 
trade of a pin-maker. This business is divided into a 
number of branches, of which the greater part are pecu¬ 
liar trades. One man draws out the wire; another 
siraigh.c'.is it; a third cuts it; a fourth points it; a fifth 
griiuLs it at the top for receiving the head; to make the 
Head, requires two or three distinct operations; to put it on 
is a distinct business; to whiten the pins is another; and 
it is even a separate trade to put them into the paper. 

Pin-making being thus divided into distinct operations, 
a small manufactory consisting of ten persons, and but 
indifl'ercntly accommodated with the necessary machinery, 
can produce forty-eight thousand pins in a day. Each 
person may therefore be considered as making four thou¬ 
sand eight hundred pins in a day; but had they wrought 
separately and independently, the best workman among 
them could not liave made twenty, and perhaps not one 
pin in a day. 

A great part of the machines made use of in manufac¬ 
tures in which labour is most subdivided, were originally 
the inventions of sommon workmen: who, being each of 
tlicrn employed In some very simple operation, naturally 
turned their thoughts towards finding out easier and readier 
methods of performing it. 

In the first fire-engines, a boy was constantly employed 
to open and shut alternately the communication between 
the boiler and the cylinder, accordingly as the piston either 
ascended or descended. One of these boys, who loved 
to play with his companions, observed, that by tying a 
string from the handle of tlie valve which opened this com¬ 
munication, to another part of the macnine, the valve 
would open and shut without his assistance, and leave him 
at liberty to divert himself with his play-fellows. One of 

M 
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the greatest improvements that Itavc been made upon this 
machine since it was first invented, was in this manner the 
discovery of a boy who wanted to save his own labour. 

Adam Smith. 


JUNE THE TWENTIETH. 

Varieties of the Human Race. (Continued.) 

The sixth and last grand division of the human race, 
and the most elevated in tl>e scale of being, coniprehend.-i 
the Europeans, and those of European origin; among whotu 
may be classed the Georgians, Circassians, and Mingre- 
lians, the natives of Asia Minor, and those of the north¬ 
ern parts of Africa, together with a part of those coun¬ 
tries that lie north-west of the Caspian Hca. 

The inhabitants of countries so extensive and so 
widely separated, must be expected to vary a good deal 
from each other; but in general, there is a striking uni¬ 
formity in tlie fairness or their complexions, the heaiity 
and proportion of their limbs, iind the extent of their 
capacity. Arts which arc but partially practised, or little 
known, in other countries, are here brought to the 
highest perfection: and among the natives of the countric.-- 
now under consideration, the highest endowments of the 
understanding, the best virtues of the heart, whatever 
can improve or adorn human nature, are to be found in a 
super-eminent degree. 

To some one of the classes already enumerated, the 
people of every country may be referred; and in propor¬ 
tion as nations have been less visited by strangers, or have 
maintained less intercourse with the rest of mankind, we 
find their persons and manners more strongly impressed 
witli some of the characteristics above mentioned. On 
the contrary, in those places where trade has long flou¬ 
rished, or which have been exposed to frequent hostile 
invasions, the races usually appear blended; and pro¬ 
bably fall under no one particular variety, but partake in 
some respect of alL 

It is undeniable, that of all colours by which mankind 
is diversified, white is not only the most beautiful, but also 
t)ic most expressive. Hie fair complexion becomes like a 
transparent veil to the soul; through which every sliacle 
of passion, every change of health, may be seen without 
the necessity of oral utterance: whereas in the African 
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DliK'l:, aiul the Asiatic olive coiiipU'xioii, the countenance 
is foiiiul a much less distinct index of the mind or the 
bodily feelings. 

Stature wholly dc]5ends on climate, food, and otlier local 
causes. Ii^wild regions where nourishment is abundant, 

the human form is developed in its utmost perfection._ 

Under the equator and towards the poles, it shrinks be¬ 
neath tile due standard; either through the intensity of 
the heat, or the rigour of the cold. Climate and soil, 
tlierefore, have the most powerful effect in expanding or 
dimiifishing the sine. Even in the same country, the iidia- 
bitants of the vales are taller than those of the hills. 

As for the form of the face, it probably does not de¬ 
pend altogether ujion mere physical causes. Our ideas of 
beauty and deformity are very difterent; and by degrees 
mankind are moulded to that shape, or to those features, 
which according to our habits of reflection appear hand¬ 
some and becoming. In this manner casual deformities 
■may in time hceome natural; and be perpetuated, or even 
inci cased, through successivg generations. BcyffOil. 


JfSE THE TWESTV-EiaST. 
h'url/ier Effects (tf the liivision iff' Lahoxir. 

The woollen coat which covers the day-labourer, coarse 
and rough as it may appear, is the produce of the joint 
labour of a great multitude of workmen. The shepherd, 
the .sorter of the wool, the wool-comber or carder, the 
dyer, the scribbler, the spinner, the weaver, the fuller, 
the dresser, with many others, must join their different 
arts to complete even this homely production. 

How much commerce and navigation, how many ship¬ 
builders, sailors, saii-makers, and ropc-makers, must have 
been employed in order to bring together the different 
drugs made use of by the dyer, which often come from 
the remotest corners of the world! 

To say nothing of such complicated machines as the 
ship of the sailor, the mill of the fuller, or even the loom 
of the weaver, let us consider only what a variety of labour 
is requisite in order to form that very simple machine, 
the shears with which tile shepherd clips the wool. This 
miner, the builder of the furnace f< r smelting tlie ore, the 
feller of tlie limber, the burner of the charcoal to be 
made use of in the smclting-bouso, tlie brick-maker, Ute 
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bricklayer, must all join their diiferent arts in order lo 
jrrotluce them. 

Were we to examine in the same maimer alj the diffe¬ 
rent parts of his dress and houseliold furniture, the coarse 
linen shirt he wears, his shoes, the bed he lite on, and aJI 
the parts which compose it, the kitchen-grate at which 
he prepares his victuals, the coals dug for that purpose 
from the bowels of the earth, and brought to hiin per- 
Jiaps by a long sea and long land-carriage, all the other 
utensils of the kitchen and furniture of his table; the 
differcfit hands employed in preparing his bread and his 
beer, the glass-window which lets in the heat and the light, 
and kee|)8 out the wind and the rain, with ail the know¬ 
ledge and art requisite for preparing that beautiful and 
happy invention; if we examine all these things, and con¬ 
sider what a variety of labour is employed almut each of 
them, we shall be sensible, that without the assistance and 
co-operation of many thousands, the very meanest per¬ 
son in a civilised country could not be provided, even 
according to what we very falsely imagine the easy and 
simple manner in which he is commonly accommodated. 

Adam Smith. 


JUKE THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Capture of Rome by the Goths in the Year ^lO. 

During the long period of six hundred and nineteen 
years, the metropolis of the Roman empire had never be¬ 
fore been violated by the presence of a foreign enemj'. 
The population at this time might amount to twelve hun¬ 
dred thousand men: but the nobles were totally sunk in 
luxury and effeminacy; and the populace vile and 
wretched, had been continually recruited by the manu¬ 
mission of slaves, or tlie influx of foreigners. In such a 
state of universal degeneracy, the Eonmns were rather 
disposed to negociate titan to hght; and therefore received 
as emperor Attalus, the prmfect of the city, who was ob¬ 
truded on them by Alaric king of the Gotlis. 

Attalus, thus elevated to supreme power, and Alaric 
having withdrawn, was so intoxicated with bis grandeur, 
^at he quarelled with his protector, who soon deposed 
from his power. 

./^ome itself was still the prize in dispute: and to rescue 
. from pillage, bribes, which only whetted barbaric ava- 
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rice, anil not arms, were resorted to. Ilonorius was 
dilatory to fulfil his promises, and Alaric was active to 
enforce them. During the parley, famine hod made 
dreadful tsivages in Itome. War h-.id prevented the cul¬ 
tivation of the lands; and the ports uoing blocked up, the 
citizens were reduced to tlie extremity of distress. Hu¬ 
man fie.sh was publicly sold for food, and mothers are 
said to have devoured their own offspring. 

Tile citizens, reduced to this dreadful state, would have 
been incapable of a long defence; but a conspiracy short¬ 
ened the siege: the Salarian gate was opened at midnigh't, 
and the imperial city was abandoned to the fury of thif un- 
tivilised tribes of Germany and Scythia. “ All the riches 
jf the world,” said Alaric to his soldiers on entering die 
gate, “ are here concentred: to you I abandon them ; but 
1 coniinand you to spill the blood of none but the armed, 
and spare such as take refuge in the churches.” 

The pillage lasted, according to the most authentic 
accounts, six days. The Goths fired the town in various 
places, and many of die most siilcndid edifices were level¬ 
led with the ground. It is not possible to compute the 
numbers that were massacred, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
hibition of Alaric ; nor the multitudes that were reduced 
from .an hoiiourable station and afilucnt fortune, to the 
iiiiscrable condition of captives and exiles. 

Koine, the proud and magnificent capital of the universe, 
which, for eleven hundred and sixty-three years, had 
stretched the arms of her pou or from one end of the earth 
to another, and had become rich by the spoils of van¬ 
quished nations, now fell a prey to a barbarian. The fate 
which she had inflicted, she now sufiered in her turn; and 
felt herself the calamities which she had caused so many 
other cities and nations to endure. Burnett. 


JUNE THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

On Ship-building and Navigation, 

No art or profession has appeared more astonishing and 
marvellous tliun that of navigation, in the state in which 
it is at present. This cannot be made more evident than 
by taking a retrospective view of the tottering, inartificial 
craft to which navigation owes its origin: and by com¬ 
paring them with the noble and majestic edifices now in 
use, containing a thousand men, with their provisions, 
!U 3 
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ilriiikj furniture, wearing-apparel, and otiier necessaries 
for many months, besides a hundred pieces of heavy ord¬ 
nance, and carrying all this vast apparatus safclv, on the 
wings of the wind, across immense seas. ^ 

These majestic floating structures are the result of the 
ingenuity and united labour of many hundred of hands, 
and are composed of a great number of well-proportioned 
pieces of timber, nicely fastened together by means of 
iron nails and bolts, and rendered so tight wi'h tow and 
pitch, that no water can penetrate into any part. 

To give ntotion to these enormous machines, /lofty 
jiicccs of timber called masts, have been fixed upright in 
them ; and sails of linen cloth are placed for the purpose 
of eatcdiing the wind, and receiving its propelling jiower. 
It has been requisite also to add vast quantities ol cord¬ 
age and tackling. Yet all these woidd be insufficient for 
the perfect government and direction of the vessel, if 
there were not fastened to the hinder jtart of it, by means 
of hinges and hooks, a moveable piece of wood called tlie 
rudder, very small in propoi'tion to the whole machine, 
but the least inclination of which to cither side is sufficient 
to give immediately a different direction to the enormous 
mass; so that two men may direct and govern this floating 
town, with the same or with grcatei ease tlian a single 
man can direct a boat. 

Even the bellying or vaulted part of the fabric, toge¬ 
ther with its sharp termination underneath, is proportioned 
according to the nicest calculations; and the length, 
w’idth, and strengtli of die sails and tackling, arc alt in 
due proporticn to one another, according to certain 
rules founded upon the principles of the art of ship¬ 
building. 

A large ship carries at least 2200 tons burden, that is, 
500,0001b., and at the same time is steered and governetl 
with as much case as die smallest boat. And yet if such 
a ship sailed along the coast only, and, like the navigators 
of old, never lost sight of the shore, we might still look 
on navigation as an easy business. Hut to find the shortest 
way across an ocean, from 4000 to 6000 miles in width, 
saiung by day or by night, in fair weather or in foul, as 
well when the sky is overcast, as wdien it is clear, with no 
other guide than the compass, or the height of the sun, 
the moon and stars, with exactness and precision, is die 
extraordinary and surprising task of him who is skilled in 
the science of navigadoti. 

A vialeat storm of wind will tnake us tremble with fear 
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in a well-built house, in the midst of a populous'city; 
but the seaman, provided he has a good ship, rides with 
unshaken courage, amidst the enraged waves, wlien the 
whole surface of the ocean presents to the eye an awful 
scene of immense watery mountains tmd bottomless pre¬ 
cipices. 


JUXE THE TWENTY-FOUIITII. 

Against excessive Lox'c of Praise. {A Sunday Lesson.) 

An excessive desire of praise, joined as it often is to a 
fear of ridicule or to false nolioiis of honour, hath done 
inconceivable mischief in the w'orld. It hath kept multi¬ 
tudes from receiving or professing Christianity where otlier 
religions prevailed. It hath stirred up the ambitious vanity 
of princes and generals towage unjust wars, and to spread 
ruin and desolation I'ar and wide: nor have there been 
wanting fools or llatterers, to call it valour and heroism, 
though it deserves no more ap]>lause than a pestilence, a 
famine, a fire, an inundation, or an cartluiuake. It hath 
forced many persons to engage in duels, who, tliough they 
knew that it was not consistent with Christianity, and that 
a thousand bad consc:;‘iences attended it, yet were weak 
enough to sacrifice all to the senseless tyrant called Ho¬ 
nour. It hath been the cause why many a young })erson 
hath pretended to be worse than he really was, hath 
talked slightingly of religion, hath grown negligent of his 
duty, ami so hath made an unhapitv progress m all pro- 
lanencss and immorality; because he fell into had com¬ 
pany, and took his notions of politeness from tliem, and 
feared tlieir contempt, mid was desirous to pass with them 
for a man of wit and taste and freedom of thought. 

He who hath his reputation principally in view, lies 
often under temptations to play the hypocrite, and to pre¬ 
tend that he possesses every excellence by which he secs 
otliers obtain honour. By this vanity he may be induced 
to undertake tilings for which he had no abilities; and to 
expose himself to inconveniences, to shame and contempt, 
lie puts it into the power of a few spiteful or injudicious 
persons to deprive him of satisfaction, and then may have 
leisure to repent that he did not set his heart upon better 
tilings. A violent desire to be observed and commended 
will show itself in his discourse and behaviour, and break 
M 4 
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out in little follies and indecencies wliicli others iviil not 
be inclined to overlook and excuse. 

He who loves flattery must be very fortunate if he iinds 
one to counsel him, and very poor if he finds not one to 
delude him. He will confine his favours to his flatterers: 
that is, those who may be secret enemies hut cannot be 
true friends to him; he will shun and fear and dislike those 
from whom he might receive the most benefit; sincerity 
and plain dealing will be unacceptable to him, reproof 
wjll offend him, mid good advice will be tbrown away 
upon him. He will think anil speak ill of those « hii take 
no notice of him, or who arc his equals or sujieriors in 
useful qualities or in reputation. 'lltc love of praise, 
when it is discreet and moderate, is always attended with 
emulation and a strong desire of excelling : and so long 
as we can stop here, there is no harm done to ourselves 
or others; but emulation easily and insensibly degenerates 
into envy and censoriousness. 

The world, with all its faults, is seldom so bad as to 
applaud vices ; and .St. Paul exhorts Christians to follow 
not only whatsoever things are right, but whatsoever things 
are of good report: tlie love of reputation, therefore, if it 
be not joined to a bad disposition, will scarcely of itself 
lead us to immoral actions. Yet the things which the 
world usually admires and praises most, are not the things 
in their own nature the most valuable: they are those 
bright abilities and fair endowments which are exercised 
about temporal objects ; ivliich relate to the present life, 
and terminate with it. Christian virtues arc of a more 
silent, modest, and retired nature, (iud and good angels 
approve tliem, but the busy world overlooks them. So 
tliat he who principally affects popular approbation, runs 
some danger of living and dying well known to others, 
and little known to himself; ignorant of the state of his 
soul, and forgetful of the account which he has to render 
uj) to God. .loifri.N' 


■TUNE THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

The Metropolis of China. 

Pekin, the capital of the empire of China, and the 
usual residence of tlie emperors, is sit uated in a very fer¬ 
tile plain, twenty leagues distant from the great wall. It 
is an oblong square, and is divided into two cities. 'Hiat 
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which contains tlie emperor’s palace is called the Tartar 
rity, because tlie houses were given to the Tartars when 
the present family came to the throne: and they, refusing 
to suffer the Chinese to inhabit it, forced them to live with¬ 
out the walls, where they, in a short time, built a new city ; 
wliich, by being joined to die other, renders die whole of 
an irregular form, six leagues in compass. 

The walls and gates of Pekin are of die surprising height 
of seventy-five feet, so that they hide the whole city : and 
are so broad, that sendnels are placed upon them on horse¬ 
back';, for there are slopes within the city of considerable 
length by which horsemen may ascend the walls, and in 
several places there arc houses built for die guards. ITie 
gales, which are nine in number, are neither embellished 
with statues nor other carving; all their beauty consisting 
in their prodigious height, which, at a distance, gives them 
a noble appearance. 'Tlie arches of the gates arc built of 
marble; and the rest with large bricks, cemented with' 
excellent mortar. 

IMost of the streets are built in a straight line; the 
•argest are about 120 feet broad, and a league in length. 
The shops where silks and porcelain ai’o sold, generally 
akc up the whole street, and afford a very agreeable 
prospect. Each shopkeeper places before his shop, on a 
small kind of pedestal, a board about twenty feet high; 
painted, varnished, and offen gilt; on which are written, 
in large characters, the names of the commoilitics which 
he sells. These being placed on each side of the street, 
at nearly an equal distance from each other, have a very 
pretty appearance ; but the houses are poorly built in 
front, and very low; most of them having only a ground- 
door, and none exceeding one story above it. 

Of all the buildings in this great city, the most remark¬ 
able is the imperial palace, the grandeur of which does not 
consist so much in tlie nobleness and elegance of the archi¬ 
tecture, as in the multitude of its buildings, courts, and 
gardens, all regularly disposed: for within the walls are 
not only the eraperor’^s house, but a little town, inhabited 
by the officers of the court, and a multitude of artificer! 
employed and kept by the emperor; but the houses of the 
courtiers and artificers arc low and ill eontrived. 

The gardens of this place are large tracts of ground, in 
which are raised, at proper distances, artificial mountains, 
from twenty to sixty feet high ; these form a number of 
.smajl valleys, plentifully watered by canals; which, unit¬ 
ing, form lakes and meres. Beautiful and magnificent 
M 5 
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bar!;s will on these pieces of water; and the banks orna- 
nientiid witli ranges of buildings, no two of which are said 
to have any resemblance to each other: which diversit}' 
produces a very pleasing effect. 

'ITie population of the Tartar city is slated at one 
million and a quarter. According to the best information 
given to tlie late English eiid)assy, the whole j)opnlatio!i 
of Pekin is about three millions. 


Jl’NE THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

The Covering (ff" different Animals. 

The covering of animals is, both for its variety and its 
suitablene.ss to their several natures, as much to be ad¬ 
mired as any part of their structure. There are bristles, 
hair, w’ool, fur, feathers, quills, prickles, scales: _yet in 
this diversity both of material and form, we cannot change 
one animal's coat for another, without evidently changing 
it for the worse ; taking care, however, to remark, tlial 
these coverings are intended for protection as well as tor 
warmth. 

Man alone can clothe himself; and this is one of the 
properties which render him an animal of all the climaies 
imd of all seasons. lie can adapt the warmth or lightness 
of his covering to the temperature of his habitation. 

What art, liowcvcr, does for men, nature has in many 
instances done for those auimals which arc incapable of 
art. llieir clothing, of its own accord, changes with tlieir 
necessities, llus is jiarticularly the case with that largo 
tribe of quadrupeds which are covered with furs. Every 
dealer in hare-skins and rabbit-skins knows how much tlic 
fur is thickened by the approach of winter. It seems to 
be a part of the same design of the Power who created all 
tilings, that wool in hot countries, most happily for tin* 
animal’s ease, passes into hair; while, on the contrary, 
hair, in the dogs of the polar regions, is turnetl into wool. 
To which also may be referred what naturalists have re¬ 
marked, that bears, wolves, foxes, and hares, which do 
not take the water, have the fur much thicker on the back 
than the belly; whereas in the beaver it is the thickest 

upon tiie belly, as also are the feathers in water-fowl_ 

We know the final cause of oil this, and we know, no 
other. 
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TI>c covering of birds cannot escape the most ■vulgar 
observation: its lightness, its smoothness, its warmtli, its 
singular beauty The disposition of Uic feathers all in> 
<dincd backward, the down about their stem, the over- 
la|)ping of their tips, their dilferent configuration in dif¬ 
ferent parts, not to mention the variety of their colours; 
constitute a vestment for the body, so beautiful, and so 
appropriate to the life which the animal is to lead, as that 
1 think we should have had no conception of any thing 
equally perfect, if we had never seen it; nor can iniw 
imagine any thing more so. I’ai.ev. 


JUNE THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Rise and Progress of the Art (if Writing. (Continued.) 

From liicrogly](hic.s, writing advanced to 8im])le arbi¬ 
trary marks which .stood for objects, though without anv 
resenddance or analogy to the (dqects signifieil. Of tins 
nature was the method of writing jnactised among the 
Peruvians. They made use of small cords, of dilferent 
colours; and by knots upon these, of various sizes, and 
differently ranged, they contrived signs for giving in- 
t'ormalion, and communicating their thoughts to one 
aitothcr. 

Of this kind a.so are the written characters which arcf 
used to this day throughout the great empire of Chinti. 
’J'he Chinese have no alphabet of letters ; but every single 
character which they use in writing is a mark whict; 
stands for some one idea or object. They are said to have 
seventy thousiaud oi' these written characters. To read 
and write them to perfection, is the study of a whole life ; 
which subjects leandng among them to inlinite disadvan¬ 
tage. and meist have greatly retarded the progress of all 
science. 

We have one instance of this sort of writing in Europe. 
Our ciphers or arithmetical figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. which 
we have derived from the Arabians, are significant marks, 
precisely of the same nature with the Chinese characters. 
Each figure denotes the number for which it stands : and 
accordingly on being presented to the eye, is equally un¬ 
derstood by all the nations who have agreed in the use of 
these ciphers, however different the languages of these 
nations are from one another; and whatever different 
names they give, in their respective languages, to eacli 
numerical cipher. 

M 6 
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At length, in different nations, men became sensible of 
the imperfection and ambiguity of each of the method 
here enumerated, for communication with one another. 
They began to consider, that by employing signs which 
should stand not directly for things, but for the words 
used in speech for naming these things, a considerable ad¬ 
vantage would be gained. 

Tlie first step in tliis new progress was the invention 
of an alphabet of syllables, whicb preceded the invention 
of .an alphabet of letters: till at htst some happy genius 
arose, who, tracing the sounds made by the human vpice 
to their most simple elements, reduced them to a very few 
vowels and consonants; and taught men how by the com¬ 
bination of these, to put into writing all the dift'erent 
words which they employed in speech. By being reduced 
to this simplicity, the art of writing was brought to its 
liighcst state of perfection: and in this state we now enjoy 
It in all the countries of Europe. Blaik. 


JUXE THE TWEKTV-EIGHT. 

The Camel. 

07 ail animals that man has subjugated to his dominion, 
the camel is the most abject slave; with incredible patience 
and submission, he traverses the burning sands of Africa 
and Arabia, carrying burdens of amazing weight. 

The Arabs consider the camel as a gift sent from Heaven, 
a sacred animal, without whose assistance they could 
•neither subsist, traffic, nor travel. The milk of the camel 
is their common food. They also cat its flesh, and its 
hair supplies them with materials for raiment. 

In possession of^ their camels the Arabs want nothing, 
and have nothing to fear. In one day they can perform 
a journey of one hundred and fifty miles into the desert, 
which cuts off 'every approach from their enemies. By 
the assistance of his camel, an Arab surmounts all the 
difficulties of a country which is neither covered with 
verdure, nor supplied with water. 

The tough and spongy feet of the camel are peculiarly 
adapted to a hot climate, for in the most fatiguing jour¬ 
neys they are never found to crack. The sand seems in¬ 
deed their element, for as soon as they quit it and touch 
the mud, they can scarcely keep upright. Their great 
ower of abstaining from drinking, enables them to pass 
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miwatered tracts of country for seven or eight days, 
without requiring any liquid. They can discover water 
by their scent at half a league's distance; and afler a long 
abstinence will hasten towards it, long before their drivers 
,)crccive where it lies. Their patience under hunger is 
such, that they will travel many days fed only with a 
few dates, or some small balls of barley-meal, or on the 
miserable tlwmy plants which they meet with in the 
deserts. 

A large camel will traverse the deserts with a load of a 
thousand or twelve hundred pounds. When about-to be 
loaded, at the command of the conductor, the animals 
instantly bend their knees. If overburdened, they give 
repeated blows with their heads to the person who op¬ 
presses them, and sometimes utter lamentable cries. 

The Arabs affirm that the cameU are so extremely sen¬ 
sible of injustice and ill-treatment, that they will retain 
the remembrance of an injury till an opportunity offers 
of gratifying their revenge. Eager to express their re¬ 
sentment, they however no longer retain any anger when 
onee they believe they have satisfied their vengeance 
Aeeordinglv when an Arab has excited the raise of a 
camel, he throws down his garments in the path which 
the animal is to pass, and disposes them in such a manner 
that they appear to cover a man sleeping under them. 
The animal knows the clothes, seises them in his teeth, 
shakes them with violence, and tramples on them in a 
rage. When his anger is thus appeased, he leaves them; 
imd then the owner of them may make his appearance 
without any fear, and may load and guide the came! as 
he pleases. Bufvon. 


JUNE THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

On Books and Reading. 

It is of vast importance for the improvement of know¬ 
ledge, that a young person should have the most proper 
books for reading recommended by a judicious friend. 
In books of importance, I would advise that the preface 
be read, and a survey taken of the table of contents, (if 
there be one,j before the first survey of the book. By 
this means you will not only be better fitted to give-the 
book the first reading, but will be much assisted in the 
second perusal of it, which should be done with still 
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greater attention and deliberation. Unless a reader lias 
an nnc.omnion and most retentive memory, I may ven¬ 
ture to affirm there is scarcely any book or chapter worth 
leading once, that is not worthy of a second perusal. 

Remember that your business in reading or in convers¬ 
ation, especially on subjects of natural, moral, or divine 
science, is to consider whether the opinions of tlic author 
or speaker arc just; and to increase your own knowledge 
on ^hat subject, by meditation on the heads of their 
writing or discourse. 

Let'this therefore be your practice. R' a writer does 
not explain his ideas well, mark the faults, and endeavour 
to do it better citlier in the margin of your book, or ra¬ 
ther in some papers of yonr own. For instance: where 
the author is obscure, enlighten him; where he is too 
brief, amplify a little, and set his oirinions in a fairer 
new; where lie is redundant, mark the.se jiaragraphs to 
je retrenched; where he argues, observe whether his 
teasons are conclusive; where you suppose he is in a mis¬ 
take, propose your objections, and eorretl his sentiments; 
what he writes that your understanding a))proves both as 
just and useful, treasure up in your memory, and count 
It a part of your intcilectum gains. 

These methods of reading will cost some labour at 
first, but the profit will richly compensate the [laiii-S; one 
hook read in this manner will more enrich your under- 
f tandiug, than skimming over the mere surface of twenty 
vHlhors. Watts. 


JUNE THE THIRTIETH. 

rhe Punishment of Crimes hy the Lam of Eitf;laiul. 

The law of England includes all cmntal crimes under 
Uigli Treason, Petty Treason, and Felony. The first 
consists in plotting, conspiring, or rising in arms against 
the sovereign; or in counterfeiting the coin. The traitor 
is punished by being drawn on a sledge to the place of 
execution; when after being hanged upon a gallows for 
some minutes, the body is cut down alive, the heart taken 
(Hit and exposed to public view, and the entrails burnt; 
the head is then cut off, and the body quartered; after 
which it has been usual to fix the heael on some conspi¬ 
cuous place. All the criminars lands and goods arc for¬ 
feited, his v/ife loses her dowry, and his children both 
ps“:ste.s and nobility. 
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But though coining of money is adjudged liigli treason, 
llie criiniimi is only drawn upon a sledge to the place of 
execution, and there hanged. 

Though the sentence passed upon all traitors is the some, 
yet, with respect to persons of quality, the punishment is 
generally altered to beheading: a scaffold is erected for 
tliat purpose, on which the criminal, placing his head upon 
a block, it is struck off with an axe. 

The punishment for mispri.sion of high treason (that is, 
for concealing it, (is imprisonment for life, and the fdr- 
feiture of all the oftcuder’s goods, and the profits arising 
from his lands. 

Petty Treason is when a child kills his father, a wife 
her husbiuid, a clergj'inan his bishop, or a servant his 
master or mistress. This crime is punished hv the 
offender's being drawn on a sledge to the ]>lace of exe¬ 
cution, and there hanged. Women guilty of this crime, 
or of high treason, were sentenced to be burnt alive; but 
(his law has been lately repealed, and the punishment of 
bsirning abolished. 

h'elony includes murder, robbery, and forgery. Tliese 
are all punished by hanging; only murderers arc to be ex¬ 
ecuted within two days after sentence is passed, and then 

delivered to surgeons in order to be publicly dissected_ 

Persons guilty of robbery, when there are some alleviating 
circumstances, are gi nerally condemned to hard labour 
upon the river; or transported for a term of years, or for 
life, to Botany Bay, or Port Jackson, both in Xew South 
Wales. 

Other crimes punished by the laws are, 

Manslaughter, which is tne unlawful killing of a person 
without premeditated malice, but with a present intent to 
hill; as when two, who formerly meant no harm to each 
other, quarrel, and one kills the other? in this case the 
criminal is allowed the benefit of clergy, for the first time, 
and only burnt in the hand. 

Cliancc-medley is the accidental killing of a man witli- 
out an evil intent; for which tlic ofl'ender is also to be 
burnt in the Itand, unless the oitender was doing an un¬ 
lawful .act; which last circumstance makes the punish¬ 
ment death. 

Sliop-lif ting, and receiving goods knowing them to he 
stolen, are |)unishod with hard hdtour for a number of 
years, or hiirning iu the liaud. 

Perjury is punished with the pillorj' and imprisonment. 
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Pctty-larccny. or small llitlk under 6ie value of twdve 
pence, U punislied by wl)i]>|)itij;. 

Libelling, using talsu wejgliu and measures, and fore¬ 
stalling the market, are eumiiinuly punislied liy impri¬ 
sonment. 



JULY THE FIRST. 


PJtenowena of the Month Jnly^ 

July is the huttust in tlie year. The direct in¬ 

fluence of the Eun, indeed, is diniiinshing; hut the cortii 
and air have been 80 thoroughly heated, that the wiu’intli 
which they retain, more than compensates for tlie gradual 
diminution of the solar rays. 

The eB'ccts of this vreauier upon the fnee of nature soon 
become manit^t. All the fluH-ers of the former mouth 
lose th^r beauty, and the irhole plant hastens to decay. 
Ildany plants, however, do not begin to flow-cr till July, 
'fhe lily is one of tlie principal ornuiiients of gaixleiis in 
this montli; and witli its delicate white flowers gives an 
agreeable sensation of coolness to the eye. 

Wliile the animal creation seem ojipressed with languor 
during this hot season, and either seek tile recesses oi' 
woods, or resort to pools and streams, to cool their 
bodies and quench their tliirst, the insect tribe are pecu¬ 
liarly active and vigorous. Tliesc minute creatures are 
for the most part annual: being liatched in the spring, 
and dying at the approach of winter. 

The excessive heats of this period of the year cause 
such on evaj)oration from the surface of tile earth and 
waters, that, after some eoutiuuancc of ilry weather, 
large heavy clouds arc formed, which at leiigtii let fall 
their collected liquor in extremely copious sliowers, which 
frequently beat down the full-grown com, and sometimes 
deluge the country with sudden floods. Tliunder and 
li^htnii^ generally accompany these summer storms. 
Lij^tnin^ is a collection of electric Arc drawn front the 
heated air and earth, and accumulated in the clouds, 
which, at length overchai^d, suddenly let go their coii- 
twta in the form of broad flakes or hcry dbrts. Tliese 
are attracted again by the earth, and often intercepted 
hy buildings, trees, and other elevated objects, which are 
shattered by the shock. Thunder is the noise occa¬ 
sioned by the explosion, and therefore always follow the 
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lightning; the sound travelling slower to our cars, than 
the light to our eyes. 

The effects of the great heat on the human body are 
agreeably allayed, by the various wholesome fruits which 
Providence offers at this season for the use of man. 
Those which are now ripe are of all the most cooling and 
refreshing; as currants, gooseberries, raspberries, straw¬ 
berries, and cherries. These are no less salutary and use¬ 
ful than the richest products of the warmer climates. 

The fanner's chief einploymeut in July is, getting liofne 
the various product's of the earth. It is the principal 
hay-month in the northern parts of tlie kingdom, and the 
work-people suffer much fatigue from tlie excessive heat 
to which they are exposed. 

Flux and hemp are ]mlled in this month. These plants 
are cultivated in various parts of Europe, more than in 
England. 'Ilie stalks of both are full of tough fibres or 
strings, which, sqiarated and prepared in a particular 
manner, become fit for spinning into thread. Of flax, 
linen is niatle, from the finest cambric to the coarsest 
canvas. Hemp is chiefly used for coarse cloth, such as 
strong sheeting, and sacking; but it is sometimes wrought 
to considerable fineness; it is also twisted into ropes and 
cables. 

The corn-harvest begins in July in the southern parts 
of the island; but August is the principal harvest month 
for the whole kingdom. Aikin. 


JULY THE SECOXn. 

Night. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The glorious sun is set in the west; the night-dews 
fall; and the air, which was sultry and oppressive, be-: 
comes cool. The flowers of the garden, closing their' 
coloured leaves, fold themselves up and hang their heads 
on the slender stalk, waiting the return of day. 

The birds of the grove have ceased tlieir warblings; 
tliey sleep on the boughs of trees, each one with his head 
behind his wing. The chickens of the farm-yard are 
gathered under the wing of the hen, and are at rest; the 
hen, their parent, is at rest also. There is no murmur of 
bees around the hive, or amongst the honeyed woodbines; 
they have finished their work, and now lie close in their 
w'axen cells. 
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The sheep rest in tlie fields upon their soft fleeces, ami 
their loud bleating no longer resounds from the hills. 
There is no sound of the voice of the busy multitude, or 
of children at play, or the trampling of feet, ami of 
crowds hurrying to and fro. llie smith’s hammer is not 
heard ui)on the anvil; nor the harsh saw of the carpenter. 
.'Vll men are stretched upon their quiet beds; and the 
infant reposes in peace and security on the bosom of its 
mother. Darkness is spread over the skies, and darkness 
is upon the ground: every eye is shut, and every hand 
is still. 

Who takes care of all pcojile when they are sunk in 
sleep; when they cannot defend themselves, nor see il' 
danger api)roaehes ? There is an eye that never slecjis; 
there is an eye that secs in the darliness of night as well 
ns in the brightest sunshine. When there is no light of 
the sun, nor of the moon ; when there is no lamp in the 
house, nor any star twinkling tiirough the thick clouds; 
that eye sees every where, in all ))laees. and watches con¬ 
tinually over all the families of the earth. 

The eye that sleeps not isCiod's; his hand is always 
stretched out over us. lie made sleep to refresh us when 
we are weary; he niode night that we might sleep in quiet. 
As the iifl’eeliui ate mother stilts every little noise, that 
her iiifaiit be not disturbed: as she draws the curtains 
around its bed, and shuts out the light from its tender eyes; 
so God draws the curtains of darkness around us; so lie 
makes all things to be hushed and still, that his lai'ge 
family may sleep in ))eace. 

When the darkness has pa.ssed away, and the beams of 
die morning sun strike dirough your ey'c-lids, begin the 
day with praising God, who has taken care of you through 
the night. Flowers, when you open again, spread your 
leaves, and smell sweet to his praise. Birds, when you 
awake, warble your thanks amongst the green boughs! 
Let his praise be in our hearts when we lie down; let his 
praise be on our lips when we awakey BAiiBAotn. 


JULY THE THIUD. 

^ the English Universities. 

The two universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
■produced Jnore learned men than any others in Eurone. 
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'riieir magnificent buildings, whicii, in splendour and ar* 
cliitccture, rival tire most superb royal edifices, the rich 
endowments, and the liberal ease and tranquillity enjoyed 
by those who inhabit them, surpass all the ideas which 
foreigners who visit tliem conceive of literary societies. 
So resjiectable are they in tlieir foundations, that each 
university sends two members to the British parliament, 
anti their chancellors and officers have a civil jurisdiction 
over their students, the better to secure their independ¬ 
ency. Their colleges, in revenues and buildings, exceed 
those of many other universities. 

In Oxford there are twenty colleges and five halls: tlie 
former arc very liberally endowed, but in the latter the 
students chiefly maintain themselves. This university is 
of great antiijuity: it is suijposed to have been a consi¬ 
derable place C' cn in the time oi' the Romans; and Cam¬ 
den says, that n ise antiiiuity' did, even in the British age, 
consecrate this place to the Muses. It is said to have 
been styled an university before the time of king Alfred; 
and the best historians admit, that this most excellent 
prince was only a restorer of learning here. Alfred built 
three colleges at Oxford; one for divinity, anotlier for 
philosophy, and a tliird for grammar. The present col¬ 
leges are, however, of a more recent date, none being 
ohler than the 13th century. The nutnber of officers, 
fellows, and students, maintained at present by this uni-; 
versity, is about 1000; and the number of such scholars 
as live at their own charge, usually about 20(X). 

Tlie university of Cambridge consists of twelve col¬ 
leges, and four halls; but though they arc distinguished 
by difibrent names, the privileges of the colleges and halls 
are in every respect the same. The number of fellows at 
this university is -tOO, and that of scholars 666, w'ith 236 
officers and servants of various kinds. All tliese are main¬ 
tained on the foundation. Tlicy are not, however, all the 
students here: there are others called pensioners; the 
greater and tlie less. The greater pensioners are sons of 
3ie nobility, and of gentlemen of large fortunes; and are 
called fellow-commoners, because, though they are sclm- 
lars, they dine with the fellows. Tlie lesser pensioners 
dine with the scholars, who are on the foundation, but 
live at their own expense. There are also a considerable 
number of poor scholars, called sizars, who wait upon 
the fellows ’ and scholars, and pensioners of both ranks, 
by whom they are in a great degree maintained; but the 
number of pensioners and sizars cannot be ascertained 
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with any accuracy, as it is in a state of perpetual fluctu¬ 
ation. 

Tlie scnatc-huuse at Canibridj^e is a most elegant etli- 
fvpc, executed entirely in the Corinthian order, and is 
said to have cost sixteen thousand jtounds. 'rrinity col¬ 
lege library is also a very riiagnificent structure; and in 
Corpus Christi college library is a valuable collection of 
ancient manuscripts, which u'cre preserved at the disso¬ 
lution of the monasteries, and given to this college by 
archbishop Parker. 


JULY THE f'OURTII. 
labour and Rest: an Allegory. 

Is the early ages of the world, mankind was happy in 
the enjoyment of continual pleasure and constant plenty 
under the protection of Rest, a gentle divinity, who re¬ 
quired of her worshippers neither altars nor sacrifices; 
and whose rites were only performed by prostrations 
upon turfs of flowers in shades of jiusniinc and niyrtlc, or 
by dances on the banks of rivers flowing with I’nilk and 
nectar. 

Under this easy government the first generations breathed 
the fragrance of perpetual spring, ate the fruits which 
without culture fell into their hands, and slept under 
bowers arched by nature, with the birds singing over tlieir 
heads, and the beasts sporting about them. 

But bjr degrees each, though there was more tlian 
enough for all, was desirous of appropriating part to him¬ 
self. Then entered Violence, and I'raud, and Theft, and 
Rapine. Soon after Pride and Envy broke into the 
world, and brought with them a new standard of wealth; 
for men, who till then tliought themselves rich when 
they wanted nothing, now rated their demands, not by 
the calls of nature, but by the plenty of others; and 
began to consider themselves as poor, when they beheld 
their own possessions exceeded by those of their neigh¬ 
bours. 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the state of 
the earth was changed; the year was divided into sea¬ 
sons ; part of tlie ground became barren, and the rest 
yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. The summer 
indeed fuitushed a coarse and inelegant sufficiency, but 
winter was without any relief: lamine, with a thousand 
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tiisciuscs, which the inclemency of the air invited into the 
upper reffions, made liavoek among the men, and there ap¬ 
peared to he danger lest they should be destroyed before 
they were reformed. 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, who scattered 
tlie ground every where with carcases, I..abour came down 
upon the earth. Labour was the son of Necessity, the 
nurseling of Hoj)e, and the pupil of Art; he had the 
strength of his mother, the spirit of his nurse, and the 
dexterity of his governess. His face was wrinkled with 
the wind, and swarthy with the sun ; he had implements 
of husbandry in one hand, with which he turned up the 
earth; in the other he had the tools of architecture, and 
raised walls iuid towers at his pleasure. 

lie called out with a rough voice. Mortals! see here the 
power to whom you are consigned, and from whom you 
are to hope for all your pleasures, and all your safety. 
You have long languished under the dominion of Rest, an 
impotent and deceitful goddess, who can neither protect 
nor relieve, but resigns you to the first attacks of cither 
Famine or Disease, and suiiers her sliades to be invaded by 
every enemy, and destroyed by every accident. Wake, 
therefore, to the call of Labour. 1 will teach you to re¬ 
medy the sterility of the earth, and the severity of the 
sky ; I will comijel summer to find jirovisions for the win¬ 
ter. I will lorce the w'aters to give you tlieir fish, the air 
its fowls, and the forest its beasts; I will teach you to pierce 
the bowels of the earth; and bring out from the caverns 
of the mountains, metals which shall give strength to your 
hands, and security to your bodies, by which you may be 
covered from the assaults of the fiercest beasts, and witli 
which you shall fell the oak, and divide rocks, and subject 
all Nature to your use and pleasure. 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, tlie inhabit¬ 
ants of the globe considered Labour as their only friend, 
and hasted to his command. He led them out to U)e fields 
imd mountains, and showed them how to open mines, to 
level hills, to drain marshes, and change the course of 
rivers. The face of things was immediately transformed ; 
the land was covered with towns and villages, encompassed 
with fields of corn, and plantations of fruit-trees ; and 
nothing was seen but heaps of grain, and baskets of fruit, 
full tables, and crowded storehouses. 
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JULY THJS FIFTH. 

Labour and Rest. (Continued.) 

Labour and his followers added almost every hour new 
acquisitions to their conquests, and saw Famine gradually 
dispossessed of his dominions; till at last, amidst llieiV 
jollity and triumphs, they were depressed and amused by 
the approach of Lassitude, who was known by her sunk 
eyes and dejected countenance. She came forward 
trembling and groaning: at every groan the hearts of all 
those that beheld her lost their courage, their nerves slack¬ 
ened, their hands shook, and the instrumenls of labour 
tell from dieir grasp. 

Rest now took leave of the groves and valleys which 
she had hitherto inhabited, and entered into jialaees, re¬ 
posed herself in alcoves, and slumbered aviay the winter 
upon beds of down, and the summer in artificial grottoes, 
with cascades playing before her. 'lliere was indeed al¬ 
ways something wanting to complete her felicity, and she 
could never lull her returning fugitives to that serenity 
which they knew before their engagements with Labour : 
nor was her dominion entirely w'ithout controul; for she 
was obliged to share it with Luxury, though she always 
looked upon her as a false friend, by whom her influence 
was in reality destroyed, while it seemed to be promoted. 

Tlie two soft associates, however, reigned for some time 
without visible disagreement, till at last Luxury betrayed 
her charge, and let in Disease, to seize upon her worship¬ 
pers. Rest then flew away, and left the place to the 
usurpers; wdio employed all their arts to fortify them¬ 
selves in their possession, and to strengthen the inte-rcst of 
each other. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally pqrceived their reign of 
short duration and uncertain tenure, and their empire 
liable to inroads from those who were alike enemies to 
both. They each found their subjects unfaithful, and 
ready to desert them iqpon every opportunity. Labour 
saw the riches whicli he had given always carried away 
as an offering to Rest, and Rest found her votaries in 
svery exigence flying from her to beg help of Labour, 
rhey tbetefore at last determined upon an interview, in 
vhich agreed to divide the world between them, and 
'ovent'it alternately, allotting the dominion of the day 
:o onaa^iind that of tlie niidit to the other, and promised 
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to puard thu frontiers of each other; so that whehevor 
hostilities were attempted, Satiety should be intercepted 
by Labour, and Lassitude expelled by Rest. 

Thus the ancient quarrel was appeased: Rest united to 
Labour gave birth to Health, a benevolent goddess, who 
consolidated the union of her }>arent$, and contributed to 
the regular vicissitudes of their reign, by dispensing her 
gifts to those only who shared their lives in just propor¬ 
tions between Rest mid Labour, Johnson. 


JUI.V THE SIXTH. 

Conk's first Voi/agr round the World. 

-At the close of the year 1767, it was resolved by tlie 
Royal Society, that it would be proper to send persons 
into some parts of the South Sea, to observe a transit of 
the planet Venus over the sun's disk, which, according to 
astronomical calculation, would happen in the year 1769: 
and that the islands called Marquesas de Mendosa, or 
tho.se of Rotterdam or Amsterdam, were the properest 
places then known for making such observations. 

In consequence of these resolutions, it was recommended 
to the king, in a memorial from the society, dated February, 
1768, that he would be pletised to order such an observ¬ 
ation to be made: upon which his majesty signified to the 
lord.s of the admiralty his pleasure that a slup should be 
provided to carry such observers as the society should 
tliink fit, to the South Seas; and accordingly a bark of 
tlirec hundred and seventy tons was prepared for that pur¬ 
pose. It was named the Endeavour, and commanded by 
Captain .Tames Cook ; who was soon after, by die Royal 
Society, appointed, widi Mr. Charles Green, a genue- 
mon who liad long been assistant to Dr. Bradley at the 
royal observatory at Greenwich, to observe the transit. 

But wliile this vessel was getting ready for her expedi¬ 
tion, Captain WalTis returned: and it having been recom¬ 
mended to him by lord Morton, when be went out, to fix 
on a proper place for this astronomical observation, be, by 
letter, dated on board the Dolphin, the 18th of May, 1768, 
the day before he landed at Hastings, meni^ned Port 
Royal harbour, in the island of Otaheite: the Rojml Society, 
therefore, by letter, dated die beginning of June, in 
ansiver to an application from the admirmty, to be in- 
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formed wfcither they would have their observers sent, 
made choice of that place. 

Captain Cook set sail from Plymouth, in tlie Endeavour, 
on the 26th of August, 1768. He was accompanied in 
his voyage by Joseph Banks, Esq. and Dr. Sulander. They 
made no discovery till they got within tlie tropics, where 
they fell in with Lagoon Island, two groups. Bird Island, 
and Chain Island; and they arrived at Otaheite on tlie 
13th of April, 1769. During their stay at that island, 
they had the opportunity of making very accurate in¬ 
quiries relative to its produce and inhabitants; and on the 
*th of .Tune, the whole passage of the planet Venus over 
the sun’s disk was observed by them with great advantage. 
The result of their observations may be found in the Phi¬ 
losophical Transactions. 

After his departure from Otaheite, Captain Cook dis¬ 
covered and visited tlie Society Islands and Oheteroa, and 
thence proceeded to tlie south till he arrived in the hititmlc 
of 40degrees 22minutes, longitude 14-7degrees 29niinutcs 
west, and afterwards made an accurate survey of the coast 
of New Zealand. In November he discovered a chain of 
islands, whidi he called Barrier Islands. He afterwards 
proceeded to New Holland, and thence*to New Guinea; 
and in Sejiten^er, 1770, arrived at the island of Savu, 
whence he proceeded to Batavia, and thence round the 
Cape of Good Hope to England, where he arrived on the 
12th of June 1771- 


JULY TUF. SEVENTH. 

Cook's second Voyage round the World, 

Soon after Captain Cook’s return home in tlie Endea¬ 
vour, it was resolved to equip two sliips, in order to make 
further discoveries in the southern hemisphere. Accord- 
in^y the Resolution and the Adventure were appointed 
for that purpose; the first was commanded by Captain 
Cook, and the latter by Captain Tobias Fumeaux. 

They sailed from Plymouth Sound on the 13th of July, 
1772; and on the 29th of the same month arrived at the 
island of Madeira, whence they proceeded to the Cape of 
Good and in Februa^, 1773, arrived at New 

Zealand^'having sought in vain for a southern continent. 
In.||bit month- the Resolution and the Adventure sepa- 
ratira, in consequence of a thick fog; but they joined 
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company again in Queen Charlotte’s Sound, on the l%h 
of May following. In August they arrived at Otahmte; 
and in September they discovered Harvey’s Island. On 
the 2d of October they came to Middleburgh, one of the 
Friendly Islands; and about the close of Aat month the 
Resolution end the Adventure were separated, and did 
not join company any more. 

Captain Cook, however, proceeded in the Resolution, 
in order to make discoveries in the southern polar regions, 
but was stopped in his progress by the ice, in the latitude 
of 71 degrees 10 minutes south, longitude 100 degrees 
54 minutes west. He then proceeded to Easter Island 
where he arrived in March, 1774, as he did also in the 
same month at tlie Marquesas Islands. He afterwards 
discovered four islands, which he named Palliser's Islands; 
and again steered for Otaheite, where he arrived on the 
22d of April, and made some stay, and also visited the 
neighbouring isles. In August he came to the New He¬ 
brides, some of which were first • discovered by him. 
After leaving these islands, he steered to the soutliward a 
few da^’s, and discovered New Caledonia. 

Having surveyed the south-west coast of this island. 
Captain Cook steered again for New Zealand in order to 
' refresh his crew, and put his ship into a condition to en¬ 
counter the danger attending the navigation in tlic high 
southern latitudes. Directing his course to tlie south and 
east, after leaving New Zealand, till he arrived in the 
latitude of S3 degrees 6 minutes south, longitude 138 
degrees .36 minutes west, without meeting with any conti¬ 
nent, Captain Cook gave up all hopes or discovering one 
in this ocean; and therefore came to a resolution to steer 
directly for the west ealrance of the straits of Magellan, 
with a view of coasting s^d surveying the uttermost or 
south side of Terra del Fuego. 

Keeping accordingly in about tlie latitude of 53 or 55, 
and steering nearly east, he arrived off the western mouth 
of the straits of Magellan, without meeting with any 
tiling remarkable in his new route. In January, 1775, he 
discovered a large and dreary island, to which he gave 
the name of South Georda. He af^rwards discovered 
various capes and elevated iaow-clad coasts, to the most 
southern part of which he gave the name of the Southern 
Thule, as being the nearest land to that pole which has 
yet been discovered. In February, he discovetpd Sand¬ 
wich Land, and several islands covered with snow. Ho 

K 
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then proceeded round the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
where he arrived on the 30th of July, 1775. 

Captain Furneaux had returned to England in the Ad¬ 
venture a year before, having proceeded home round the 
Cape of Good Hope without making any remarkable dis¬ 
covery. Ten of his men, a boat’s crew, had been mur¬ 
dered and eaten by some of the savages of New Zealand : 
£0 that this voyage afforded a melancholy proof that can¬ 
nibals really exist; and indeed, in the course of those 
voyages of discovery, other evidence appeared of this 
fact. 

As to Captain Cook, in the course of his voyage in the 
Resolution, he had made the circuit of the southern ocean, 
in a high latitude, and had traversed it in such a manner 
as to leave not the least room for tlie possibility of there 
being a southern continent, unless near the pole, and out 
of the reach of navigation. 


JULY THE EIGHTH 

The Dispensations of Providence to Man. 

(A Sunday Lesson.) 

The beauties of Nature bear witness to the existence 
of God, and the miseries of man confirm the truths of 
religion. There existe not a single animal that is not 
lodged, clothed, fed, by the h$ind of Nature, without care, 
and almost without labour. Man alone, from his birth 
upward, is overwhelmed with calamity. First, he is born 
naked, and possessed of so little instinct, tliat if tire mo¬ 
ther who bore him were not to rear him for several years, 
he would perisli of hunger, of cold, or of heat 

Thus Providence interposes for the relief of man, sup¬ 
plying his wants in a thousand extraordinary ways. \^1mt 
would have become of him in the earliest ages, had he 
been abandoned to his own reason, still unaided by expe¬ 
rience ? Where found he com, which at this day consti¬ 
tutes a principal part of the food of so many nations ? 
Who taught him agriculture, an art so simple, that the 
most stupid of mankind is capable of learning it; and yet 
so subhme, that the most intmligent of animus never can 
pretend to practise it ? There is scarcely an animal whicii 
supports not its life by vegetables, which has not daily 
experience of their reproduction, and which does not 
employ, in quest of those that suit them, many more com-' 
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binations than would have been necessary for resowing 
them. 

If Providence had abandoned man to himself, 'on pro¬ 
ceeding from the hands of the Creator, what would nave 
become of him? Who could have subjected to his autho¬ 
rity so many animals which stood in no need of him, 
which surpassed him in canning, in speed, in strength; 
unless the hand which, notwithstanding his fall, destined 
him still to empire, had humbled their heads in obedience 
to his will? The preservation, the enjoyments, and the 
empire of man demonstrate, that at all times a benefiijent 
God has been the friend and protector of human life. 

St. Piehke. 


JULY THE NINTH. 

Account of Mahomet. 

Mahomet sprung from the tribe of Koreish, was the 
only son of Abdallah and Amina. He was bom at 
Mecca, four years after the death of Justinian; and be¬ 
coming an orphan in his infancy, his uncle, Abu Taleb, 
assumed the office of his guardian. In his twenty-fifth 
year he entered into the service of Cadiiali, a rich widow 
of Mecca, who bestowed on him her i«nd and fortune. 
By this alliance he became respectable, and continued in 
the practice of domestic virtue, till, in the fortieth year of 
his age, he assumed the title of a prophet and proclaimed 
the religion of the Koran. 

To the advantages of a good person, Mahomet added 
a capacious mind, and a retentive memory, an easy social 
wit, and a lively imagination. He was fiuent in speech 
when occasion required, but most frequently adhered to 
the grave and ceremonious silence of his country. Yet, 
with ail his natural accomplishments, be had nevm' been 
instructed in the arts of reading or writing; nor had he 
seen more of the world dian wh^ could be glemied at the 
fairs of Bosra and Damascus. From his earliest youth, 
however, he had been addicted to religious contemplation, 
and each year, during the month of Hamadan, he with¬ 
drew to the cave of Hera, three nuies from Mecca: and 
at length delivered, under the name of Islam, that faith, 
which is compounded of an eternal truth end a daring 
fiction,' “ That tliere is only one God, and that Mahomet 
is his prophet.” Yet A-lam, Koali, Abraliam, Moses, and 
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Christ, are allowed to have made successive revelations 
to mankind ; bntthe Koran is held up as the last and final 
dispensation of the Almighty. 

TTie first proselytes of Mahomet were Cadijah his wife, 
Zeid his servant, Ali his pupil, and Abubeker his firicnd. 
In the silent labours of three years, the number was in¬ 
creased to fourteen.; and in the fourth year he publicly 
assumed the prophetic office. But Ills incredulous couii- 
tr}rmen in general rejecting his mission, a conspiracy was 
formed against him, the object of which was to take him 
otf by assassination; but Malioipet, having timely notice 
of* the design, contrived to escape to Medina, which has 
fixed the memorable era of the,Hegira or Flight, in the 
year of Christ 622. 

We cannot in this place follow Mahomet through the 
future revolutions of his extraordinary fortune. Suffice 
it to say, that he w'as no less distinguished as a great and 
successful warrior, than as tlic founder of a new religion; 
and that the sword made more converts to the prophet, 
than the pretended authority under which he acted. In 
a word, he became tlie powerful head of a large empire, 
which has since extended itself over the most flourishing 
regions of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The strength of Mahomet, till the age of sixty-three, 
was equal to the fatigues of his station ; but during the 
last fouryears he believed he had been poisoned. A fever 
of forati^ days deprived him of the use of his reason: 
cong(%u8 'of his danger, he beheld with firmness the ap- 
proach of death; he enfranchised his slaves; directed the 
order of his funeral; and moderated the lamentations ol 
his friends. He reclined his head on the lap of Ayesha, 
the most beloved of his wives; and, raising his eyes, ex¬ 
claimed, O God! pardon my sins—yes, 1 come among 
my fdlow-citizens on high: and peaceably breathed his 
last on a carpet on the floor. He was interred on the 
same spot on which he expired; and tlie tomb of the 
prophet at Medina vies, in the opinion of tlie pilgrim, 
with the sanctity of the temple at Mecca. BunsB)'. 


JULY THE TENTH. 

T/ie Discovery of America by Columbus. 

close of the fifteenth century, Venice and 
weretlp^only powers in Euri^e which owed their 
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support to commerce. An interference of interests in¬ 
spired a mutual rivalship; but in traffic Venice was much 
superior. She engrossed tlic whole commerce of India, 
then, and indeed Always, the most valuable in the worlij^ 
but hitherto entirely carried on through the inland parts 
of Asia, or by the way of Egypt and tlie Ked Sea. 

In this state of alfeirs, Christoval, .or Christopher, Co¬ 
lon, more generally known by his latinised name Colum¬ 
bus, a native of Genoa, whose knowledge of the true 
hgure of the earth was much superior to the general nj>- 
tkms of the age in which he lived, conceived a project of 
sailing to the Indies by a bold and unknown route, and 
of opening to his country a new source of opulence and 
power. Ilut this proposal of sailing westward to tiie In¬ 
dies was rejected by the Genoese as chimerical, and the 
principles on which it was founded were condemned as 
absurd. 

Stung with disappointment and indignation, Columbus 
retired from his countiys and laid his scheme before the 
court of France; where his reception was still more 
mortifying, and where, according to the practice of that 
people, he was laughed at and ridiculed. 

Henry VII. of England was his next resort; but the 
cautious politics of that prince were the most opposite 
imaginable to a great but uncertain design. 

Spain was now his only resource; and there, aifor eight 
years’ attendance, he succeeded, chiefly through the supe¬ 
rior intelligence of the queen Isabella. 

Columbus set sail in the year 1492, with a fleet of tliree 
ships, upon tlie most adventurous attempt ever undertaken 
by man, and in the fate of which the inliabitants of two 
worlds were interested. In tlus voyage he had a thousand 
difficulties to contend with: the must formidable was tlie 
variation of the compass, then first observed, and which 
seemed to threaten that the laws of nature were altered in 
an unknown ocean, and that the only guide he had left was 
ready to forsake him. His sailors, ^ways discontented, 
now broke out into open mutiny, threatening to throw 
him overboard, and insisted on their return. But the 
firnmess of the commander, and the discovery of land, 
after a voyage of thirty-three days, put an end to the 
commotion. 

Columbus first landed on Cat Island, one of the Balia- 
mos; but here, to his surprise and sorrow he discov^ed, 
from the poverty of the izihabitants, that these could not 
be the Indies he was in quest of. In steering southward, 
N 3 
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however, he found the island wliich he called Hispaniola, 
or St. Domingo, abounding in all the necessaries of life, 
inhabited by a humane and hospitable people, and what 
was of still greater consequence, as it insured his favour¬ 
able reception at home, promising, from some samples he 
received, considerable quantities of gold. This island, 
therefore, he proposed to make the centre of his disco¬ 
veries ; and having left upon it a few of his companions 
as the ground-work of a colony, returned to Spain to 
secure Hie necessary reinforcements. 


JULY THE ELEVENTH. 

A Lesson to Pride; or. The Basket-maker. 

Ik the midst of that vast ocean, commonly called the 
Soutli Sea, lie the Islands of Solomon. In the centre of 
these lies one not only distant from the rest, which arc 
widely scattered round it, but also larger beyond propor¬ 
tion. An ancestor of the prince who now reigns absolute 
in this central island, has, tlirough a long descent of !q;es, 
entailed the name of Solomans Islands on the whole, by 
the effect of tJiat wisdom wherewith he improved the 
minds and polished the manners of his people. 

A descendant of one of the great men of tliis happy 
island, rapidly increasing in wealth and power, became so 
inflated with prosperity, as to despise tiie good qualities 
which had originally ennobled his family; and thought of 
nothing but how to support and distinguish his dignity by 
the pride of an ignorant mind, and a disposition devoted to 
pleasure. He h^ a house on the sea-side, where he spent 
great part of his time in hunting and fishing; but some¬ 
times round himself embarrassed in tlie pursuit of those 
important diversions, by means of a long slip of marsh 
lands, overgrown with high reeds, that lay between his 
house and the sea- 

ftesolving, at length, tjhat it became not a man of his 
quality to submit to a restraint in his pleasures, for the 
ease and convenience of an obstinate mechanic; and luiving 
often endeavoured in vain to buy out the owner, who was 
an honest poor basket-maker, and whose livelihood entir^y 
depended on working up the flags of tliose reeds in a 
inanner peculiur to himself; the gentleman took advantage 
M a very high wind, and commanded his servants to bum 
l^wn the barrier. 
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The basket-maker, who saw himself utterly undone, 
complained of the oppression, in terms more suited fo his 
sense of the injuiy, than to the respect due to the rank of 
the offender: and the reward this imprudence procured 
him was blows, reproaches, and every kind of insult and 
indignity. 

There was but one way to a remedy, and that was bv 
going to the capital with the marks of his hard usage upon 
him: he threw himself at the feet of the king, and pro¬ 
cured a summons for his oppressor's appt“arance; — who, 
confessing the charge, proceeded to justify his behaviepr 
by the poor man's unmindfulness of the suItmissioH' ^ue 
from the vulgar to gentlemen of rank and distinction 

But pray, replied the king, what distinction of rank 
had the grandfather of your father, when, being a cleaver 
of wood in tlie palace of my ancestors, he was raised from 
among those vulgar you siteuk of with such contempt, in 
reward for an instance he gave of coura,ge and loyalty in 
defence of his master? Yet liis distinction was nobler than 
j'ours: it was the distinction of worth, not of fortune. 1 
am sorry that I have a geutlenian in ray dominions base 
enough to be ignorant, that ease and distinction of fortune 
were bestowed on him but to this end, — that being at rest 
from all cares of providing for himself, he might apply lus 
heart, head, and hand, tor the public advantage. 


JCLY THE rWBI.PTH. 

A Lesson to Pride; or. The Basket-maker. (Continued.) 

Hebe the king, discontinuing his speech, fixed an evo 
of indignation on the sullen resentment of mien which he 
observed in the haughty offender; who muttered a dislike 
of tlic encouragement such maxims must give to the com¬ 
monalty, who, he said, were beneath the regard and con¬ 
sideration of men who were bom to be honoured. 

Where a right jiidgraent is wanting, replied the king 
with a smile of disdain, men must learn their defects in 
the pain of their sufferings. Yanhuma, added he, turning 
to a captain of tlie galley, strip the injured and the in- 
jurcr; convey them to one of the most barbarous and re¬ 
mote of the islands, set them ashore in the night, and leave 
them both to their fortune. 

The place in which the gentleman and the basket-maker 
were landed was a marsh. Under cover of the flags the 
ti 4 
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eentleman was in hopes of concealing himself, and escaping 
from his companion, whom he thought it a dis^ace to be 
near, even in this desolate situation; but the lights in the 
galley having given an alarm to the savages, a considerable 
body of them came down, and discovered in the morning 
the two strangers in their hiding-place. Setting up a 
dismal yell, tliey surrounded,.(hem ; and advancing nearer 
and nearer, raised their formidable clubs in a threatening 
manner, and seemed determined to dispatch them without 
mprey. 

IHere the gentleman first began to discover that the 
superiority of his nature was imaginary; for between the 
consciousness of shame and cold, under the nakedness he 
had never been used to, his terror of the savages, and his 
total ignorance of any art whereby to soften or divert their 
asperity, he crept behind the poor sharer of his calamity, 
and with an unmanly and apprehensive mien, gave up the 
post of honour, and made a leader of the very man whom, 
an hour before, be had thought it a disgrace to consider 
Sven as a companion in misfortune. 

ITie basket-maker, "on the contrary, to whom the po- 
verty of his condition had made nakedness habitual; to 
whom a life of pain and mortification represented death 
as not dreadful; and whose remembrance of his skill in 
mechanical arts, of which these savages were entirely 
ignorant, gave him hopes of becoming safe by demon¬ 
strating that he could be useful; moved with a bolder and 
more open freedom, and having plucked a handful of the 
flags, sat down on the ground, and, making signs that 
he would show tliem something worthy of their attention, 
fell to work with smiles and noddings; while the savages 
drew near, and gazed with eager expectation of the con¬ 
sequence. 


JVVr VTIE THIBTSaENTH. 

A Lesson to Pride ; or. The Basket-maker. (Concluded.) 

It was not long before he had wreathed a kind of coro¬ 
net of pretty workmtmship; and rising with respect and 
fearfulness, approached the savageVho appeared we chief, 
and placed it gently on his head; whose figure under 
new ornament so charmed and delighted his followdi^ 
that they ail threw down their clubs, and formed a dance 
of welcome and congratulation round the author of so 
valued a favour. 
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Tliere was not one of the savages who now showed not 
Ihe hiarks of his impatience to be made as fine as the cap¬ 
tain ; and the poor basket-maker Iiad his iiands full oi 
employment; and the savages presently observing one 
captive stand entirely idle, while the other was so busy in 
their service, seized their clubs, and began to lay on ar¬ 
guments in behalf of natural justice. 

The basket-maker’s pity now cifaced tlic remembrance 
of his wrongs and sufferings; he rose and rescued his op¬ 
pressor, by making signs that he was ignorant of the art, 
but might, if they thought fit, be usefully employed^ in 
fetching flags for his supply as fast as he should want 
them. 

This proposal luckily fell in with a desire which the sa¬ 
vages expressed to keep themselves at leisure, that they 
mi^it crowd round and mark the progress of a work they 
took Such pleasure in. They left the gentleman therefore 
to do his duty in the basket-maker’s service; and consi¬ 
dered him from that time forward as one who was greatly 
inferior to their benefactor. 

Men, women, and children, from all corners of the 
island, came in multitudes for coronets ; and setting the 
gentjeman to work to gather boughs and poles, tliey con¬ 
structed a fine hut to lodge the basket-maker in; and 
brought down dally from the country such provisions as 
Aey lived upon themselves, taking care to offer the gen¬ 
tleman nothing till his master had done eating. 

Tlircc months’ experience and reflection in this morti¬ 
fied condition, gave a new and just turn to the gentleman's 
ideas; insomuch that, lying weeping and awake one night, 
nc thus confessed his sentiments to tlte basket-maker:—I 
have indeed been to blame, and wanted judgment to dis¬ 
tinguish between accident and excellence. When I should 
have estimated nature, I looked but to vanitj’. The pre¬ 
ference which fortune gives, is empty and imaginary; ami 
I perceive too late, that only useful (jualities are naturally 
honourable. I blush when I compare my malice and in¬ 
justice witli your kindness and humanity. But if the gods 
should please to call me to a repossession of my rank and 
happiness, 1 would divide all with you in atonement fur 
my justly punished arrogance. 

He promised, and peribrmed Ids promise; for tlte Jking 
soon after split the captain, who had landed them, with 
presents to tlie savages, and orders to bring them both 
back again. And it continues to this day a custom in 
that island, to degrade all gentlemen who cannot give a 
N 5 
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better reason for tlieir pride, dian that they were born tc 
do nothing; and the word for this due punishment is, Send 
him to the Basket-maker. 


JULY THE rOUKTEEN'TH 

Cook's third Voyage round the World. 

Besides the voyages of discovery already mentioned, 
arjDther voyage was performed by Captain Cook and Cap¬ 
tain Clerke, in the llesolution and Discovery, during the 
years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779, in search of a norSi- 
west passage between the continents of Asia and America. 

After tliey arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, they 
proceeded thence to New Holland. In their course they 
discovered two islands, which Captain Cook called Prince 
Edward’s Isles. The largest, about fifteen leagues in cir¬ 
cuit, is in latitude 46-53 south, longitude 37-46; the 
other, about nine leagues in circuit, in latitude 46-40, and 
longitude 38-8 east; both barren, and almost covered 
with snow. From New Holland they sailed to New Zea¬ 
land, and afterwards visited the Friendly and the Society 
Isles. 

In January, 1777, they arrived at the Sandwich Isles, 
which are twelve in number, and are situated between 22 
degrees 15 minutes, and 18 degrees 53 minutes north la¬ 
titude. The air of these islands is in general salubrious, 
and many of the vegetable productions are the same with 
those of the Society and Friendly Isles. The inliabitants 
are of a middle size, stout and well made, and their com¬ 
plexion in general a brown olive. 

On the 7th of February, being nearly in latitude 44 
degrees 33 minutes north, and longitude 235 degrees 36 
minutes cast,, they saw part of the American continent, 
bearing north-east. They afterwards discovered King 
George’s Sound, wlii^ is situated on the north-west 
coast of America, and is extensive: that part of it where 
the ships under the command of Captain Cook anchored, 
is in latitude 49 degrees 36 mmutes north, and longitude 
233 degrees 23 minutes east. The whole sound is sur¬ 
rounded by high land, which in some places appears veiw 
much broken and rugged, and is in general covered with 
wood to the very top. They found the inhabitants here 
rather below the middle size, and thar complexions ap¬ 
proaching to a copper colour. 
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On the 12th of May they discovered Sandwich Sound, 
in latitude 59 degrees 54 minutes north. 'Hie harbour, 
in which the ships anchored, appeared to be almost sur¬ 
rounded with high land, which was covered with snow; 
and here they were visited by some of the Americans in 
their canoes. They afterwards proceeded to Unalaschka; 
and after their departure from that island, still continued 
to trace the American coast, till they discovered the strait 
which separates it from the continent of Asia. Here both 
the hemispheres presented to the view a naked and fiat 
country, without any defence, and the sea between them 
not very deep. ’ 

They passed the strait, and arrived on the 20th of 
August, 1778, in latitude 70 degrees 54 minutes, longitude 
194 degrees 55 minutes, where they found themselves al¬ 
most surrounded with ice; and the further they proceeded 
to the eastward, the closer the ice became compacted. 
They continued labouring among the ice till the 25th, 
when a storm came on, which made it dangerous for them 
to proceed: a consultation was tliercfore held on board 
the Resolution, as soon as the violence of the gale abated; 
when it was resolved, that as this passage was impracti¬ 
cable for any useful purpose of navigation, which was the 
great object of the voyage, it should be prosecuted no 
further; and especially on account of the condition the 
shijis were in, the approach of winter, and their great 
distance from any known place of refreshment. Hie 
voyage indeed atforded sufficient evidence, that no prac¬ 
ticable passage exists betw'Ccn the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans towards the north; and this voyage also ascer¬ 
tained the western boundaries of the great continent of 
America. 

On their return, it unfortunately liappened that the 
celebrated and able navigator, Cajitain Cook, was killed 
in an affray with the natives on tlic island of Owhyhee, 
one of the Sanuwich Isles, on the 14th of Pebruary, 1779; 
not so much by his own rashness, as tlirough the inadver¬ 
tence and neglect of some of hU own people. His death 
was universally regretted, not only in Great Uritain, but 
also in other parts of Europe, by those to whom his me¬ 
rits and public services were known. In his lost voyage 
he had explored the coast of America, from 42 degrees 
27 minutes to 70 degrees 40 minutes 57 seconds north. 

After the death of Captain Cook, the command de¬ 
volved on Captain Clerke, who died at sea on his return 
to the southward, on tlie 22d day of August, 1779. The 
N G 
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two ships returned home by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
on the Sth of October, 1780, anchored at the Note. 


JULY THE FIFTEENTH. 

A Father’s Advice to his Son. {A Sunday Lesson.) 

Fibst, my beloved child, worship and adore God; think 
of him magnificently, speak of him reverently, magnify 
hw providence, adore his power, frequent his serviee, and 
prhy to him constantly. 

Next to this, love your neighbour, which is all mankind, 
with such tenderness and affection as you love yourself: 
think how God loves all mankind, how merciful he is to 
them, bow tender he is of them, how carefully he pre¬ 
serves tliem ; and then strive to love your fellow-creatures 
as God loves tliem. 

Let truth and sincerity be the only ornament of your 
language; and study how to think of all things as they 
deserve. 

Let your dress be sober, clean, and modest. In your 
meat and drink, observe the rules of Christian tempcranc<' 
and sobriety; consider your body as only the servant of 
your soul; and only nourish the one, so as it may best 
perform a humble and obedient service to the otlier. 

Let every day be a day of humility; relieve the wants, 
and lejoice in the prosperity of your fellow-creatures; 
compassionate their distress, overlook their unkindness, 
and forgive their nmiiec. 

The time of practising these precepts, my child, will 
soon be over with you; the world will soon slip through 
your hands, or rather you will soon slip through it: it 
seems but the otlier day when I received these same in¬ 
structions from my dear father, that I am now leaving 
with 3 'ou. Law 


JutY the sixteenth. 

Character qf Washington. 

No matter what may be the birth-place of such a m:iri 
as Washington. No Olimatc can claim, no country can 
appropriate him—the boon of Providence to the human 
race—his fame is eternity, and his residence creation. 
Tliough it was the defeat of our arras, and the disgrace of 
our policy, I almost bless the convulsion in which he had 
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his origin: if the heavens thundered and the earth rocked, 
yet, wh<;n the storm passed, how pure was the climate that 
it cleared—liow bright in tlie brow of the firmament was 
tlie planet it revealed to us? In the production of Wash¬ 
ington, it does really appear as if nature was endeavouring 
to improve upon herself, and that all the virtues of the 
ancient world were but so many studies preparatory to the 
patriot of the new. 

Individual instances, no doubt, there were; splendid ex¬ 
emplifications of some single qualification—Caesar was mer¬ 
ciful, Scipio was continent, Hannibal was patient—ljut it 
was reserved for Washington to blend them all in one, and, 
like the lovely master-piece of the Grecian artist, to ex¬ 
hibit in one glow of associated beauty, the pride of every 
model, and the perfection of every master. 

As a general, he marshalled the peasant into a veteran, 
and supplied by discipline tlic absence of experience. As 
a statesman, he enlarged the policy of the ctminet into the 
.most comprehensive system of general advantage; and 
such was the wisdom of his views, and the philosophy of 
his councils, that to the soldier and the statesman he 
almost added the character of the sage. 

A conqueror, he was untainted with the crime of blood 
—a revolutionist, he was free from any stain of treason; 
for aggression commenced the contest, and a country called 
him to the command—liberty unsheathed his sword— 
necessity stained, victory returned it. If he had paused 
here, history might doubt what station to assign him ; 
whether at the head of her citizens or her soldiers—her 
heroes or her patriots. But the last glorious act crowned 
his career, and banishes hesitation. Who, like Washington, 
after having freed a country, resigned her crown, and re¬ 
tired to a cottage rather than reign in a capitol! 

Immortal man 1 Ho took from the battle Its crime, and 
from the conquest its chains—he left the victorious the glory 
of his self-denial, and turned upon the vanquished only the 
retribution ofhis mercy. Happy, proud America! The light¬ 
nings ofheaven could notresistyour sage—the temptations 
of earth could not corrupt your soldier 1 C. Phillips. 


JVLY THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Of the Executive Government of England. 

The king ,of England, besides his hjgh court of parlia¬ 
ment, has subordinate officers and ministers to assist him, 
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and who arc responsible for tlicir advice and conduct; 
They are made by the king's nomination, without either 
patent or grant; and, on taUng the requisite oaths, tliey 
become immediately privy-counsellors daring the life of 
the king tliat chooses them, but subject to removal at his 
pleasure. 

The duty of a privy-counsellor appears from the oath of 
office, which consists of seven articles:—1. To advise the 
king according to the best of his cunning and discretion. 
2. To advise for the king’s honour, and good of the public, 
without partiality, through affection, love, need, doubt, or 
dread. 8. To keep the king’s counsel secret. 4. To avoid 
corruption. 5. To help and strengthen the execution of 
what shall be there resolved. C. 'fo withstand all persons 
who would attempt the contrary. And lastly, in general. 

To observe, keep, and do, all that a good and true 
counsellor ought to do to his sovereign lord. 

Ihe cabinet-council is a committee of the privy-council, 
consisting of a select number of ministers and noblemen, 
according to the king’s opinion of their integrity and abi¬ 
lities, or attachment to the views of the court; but, though 
its operations are powerful and extensive, a cabinet-council 
is not essential to the constitution of England. 

This observation naturally leads us to mention the per¬ 
son who is so well known by the name of the prime minister, 
a term unknown to the ^glish constitution, tliough the 
office, in effect, is perhaps necessary. The constitution 
points out the lord high chancellor os minister; but the 
affairs of. his own court give him sufficient employment. 
The first lord of the treasury is now considered as prime 
minister. 

The lord liigb chancellor presides in the court of chan¬ 
ce;^, to moderate the seventies of the law in all cases in 
which the property of tlie subject is concterned; and he is 
to determine according to the dictates of equity and rea¬ 
son. He is an officer of the greatest weight and power 
of any now subsisting in the kingdom, and is superior in 
precedence to every temporal lord. 

The post of lord high treasurer has of late been vested 
in a commission, consisting of five persons, who are called 
lords of the treasury: but the. first commissioner is sup¬ 
posed to possess the power of lord high treasurer. He has 
the man^ement and charge of all the revenues of the 
crown, kept in the exchequer. 

. . Tii/e lord president of the counml was an officer formerly 
power, and has precedence next after the lord 
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chancellor and lord treasurer. Ills duty is to propose all 
the business transacted at the council-board, and to report 
to the king, when his majesty is not present, all its debates 
and proceedings. 

The office of lord higli admiral of England is now like¬ 
wise held by commission, and is ecpal in its importance to 
any of the preceding, especially since tlie increase of tlie 
British naval power. The English admiralty is a board 
of direction as well as execution, and is in its proceedings 
impendent of the crown itself. 

The board of admiralty regulates tltc whole naval force 
of the realm, and names all its officers, or confirms them 
when named; so that its jurisdiction is very extensive. 

Tlicrc are besides two secretaries of state; one who 
manages the relations of the empire with foreign states, 
and the other who superintends the internal government 
of the country. One is called the secretary for foreign 
affairs, the other the secretary for the home department. 

Goldsmith’s Brit. Geos. 

JULY THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Climate of the West Indies. 

The climate in all the West-India islands is nearly the 
same, allowing for those accidental differences which the 
several situations and qualities of the lands tliemselves 
produce. As they lie within the tropics, and the sun goes 
quite over their heads, passing beyond tliem to the north, 
Oiey are coniinuall)' subjected to the extreme of a heat 
which would be intolerable, if the trade-wind, rising gra¬ 
dually as the sun gathers strength, did not blow in upon 
them from the sea, and refresh the air in such a manner 
as to enable the cultivator to attend to his business, even 
under the meridian sun. On the other hand, as the night 
advances, a'breeze begins to be perceived which blows 
smartly from the land, as it were from the centre, towards 
the sea, to all points of the compass at once. 

In tlie some manner, when the sun advances towards 
the tropic of Cancer, and becomes vertical to tlicsc 
islands, he draws aflcr him such a vast body of clouds, as 
shield the earth from his direct beams, and dissolving into 
rain, cool the air, and refredt the country tliirsty with 
the long drought, which commonly prevails from the be¬ 
ginning of January to the end of May. 

The rains in the West Indies (and m the East also) are 
by no means so moderate as with us. Our heaviest fains 
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sx6 but dews in comparison with them. Tliey are rather 
floods of water, poured from the elands with a prodigious 
impetuosity; the rivers rise in a moment, new rivers and 
lakes are formed, and in a short time all the low country 
is under water. Hence it is, that rivers which have their 
source within the tropics swell and overflow their banks 
at a certain season; but so mistaken were the ancients in 
their idea of the torrid zone, tliat they imagined it to be 
dried and scorched up with a continual and fervent heat, 
and to be for that reason uninhabitable; whereas, in 
reality, some of the largest rivers of the world have tlieir 
com^e within its limits, and the moisture is one of the 
greatest inconveniences of the climate in several ]>laces. 

The rains make the only distinction of seasons in the West 
Indies: the trees are green the whole year round; tliere 
are no cold, no frosts, no snows, and but rarely some hail; 
the storms of hall are, however, very violent when they 
do liappen, and the hail-stones very large and heavy. 

It IS in the rainy season (principally in the month of 
August, more rarely in July and September) that tliose 
islands are assaulted by hurricanes, the most terrible cala¬ 
mity to which they are subject from the climate: these de¬ 
stroy, at a stroke, the labours of many years; and cut oflf 
the hopes of the planter, oflen just at the moment when 
he thinks himself out of the reach of misfortmie. 

Ihe hurricane is a sudden and violent storm of wind, 
rain, thunder, and lightning, attended witli a furious swell¬ 
ing of the sea, and sometimes witli an earthquake; in short, 
with every circumstance wliich the elements can assemble, 
that is terrible and destructive. First there are seen, as the 
prelude to the ensuing havock, whole fields of sugar-canes 
whirled into the air, and scattered over the face of the 
country; the strongest trees of the forest are tom up by 
Uie roots, and driven about like stubble; tlie wind-milis 
are swept away in a moment; the utensils, the fixtures, 
the ponderous copper-boilers, and stills of several hundred 
weight, are wrenched from flie ground, and battered to 
pieces; the houses are no protection ; their roofs are tom 
off at one blast; while the rain, which in an hour rises five 
feet, rushes into than with irresistible violence. 


JULV rim NINETEENTH. 

The Coffee-Tree. 

Ttpt jBoffee-tree, whose seeds or berries afford a well* 
know and agreeable liquor, is a native of Arabia Felix, 
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where it generally rises to the height of seven or eight, and 
sometimes twelve feet, with a trunk from ten to fifteen 
indies in drcumference. 

It is covered with a gray smooth bark, and shoots out 
through the whole length of its stem, a growth of branches 
which are always opposite to each other, and tlie leaves, 
which resemble those of the bay-tree, arranged in pairs 
in the same manner. From the bottom of the leaves 
spring fragrant white flowers, very much like those of tlie 
jasmine; and when these flowers or blossoms drop oflj they 
leave a small fruit behind, which is green at first, but 
reddens as it ripens, and is like a hard cherry both in shape 
and colour. Two, three, or more of these berries grow 
together, on the same part of the twig; each coated with 
a husk or tegument, enclosing another and finer skin, in 
which two seeds or kernels are contained, which are what 
we call coffee. 

The fruit is usually gathered in May; which is done by 
shaking the trees, tlie berries falling on cloths spread un¬ 
derneath to receive them. These being laid on mats to 
dry in the sun, the outer husks arc opened and separated 
by drawing rollers of wood or iron over them; after which 
the berries are exposed to the sun a second time, and then 
sifted clean for use of sale. The husks, however, are not 
wasted; for the Arabs roast thentas we do the berries, and 
the drink made of them, having a little tartness, is cooling 
and pleasant in the heat of summer. 

The drink made of coffee-berries has been common in 
Eur^e above an hundred years, and much longer among 
the Turks. 

Coffee was first brought into France by tlie famous tra¬ 
veller M. Thevenot; and a Greek called Posqua, who was 
brought to England as a servant in 1652, first set up the 
profession of a coffee-house keeper, and introduced the 
use of the liquor among us. 


JULY THE TWENTIETH. 

Manner f Jtshingfor i tarls in the East Indies. 

There arc two seasons for pearl fishing; the first is in 
March and April, and the last in August and September; 
and the more rain there falls in the year, tlie more plenti¬ 
ful these fisheries are. At the beginning of the season 
there are sometimes two hundred and fifty barks, on the 
banks; the larger barks have two divers; and the smaller 
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one esch. As soon as the barks arrive at the place when.' 
the fish lie, and have cast anchor, each diver kinds a stone 
six inches tliick and a foot long, under his body; whici) 
serves him as ballast, prevents his being driven away by 
the motion of the water, and enables him to walk more 
St eadily under tlie waves. Tliey also tie another very heavy 
stone to one foot, by which tliey are speedily sent to tlic 
bottom of the sea; and as the oysters are usually firmly 
fastened to the rocks, they arm their hands with leathern 
mittens, to prevent their being bruised in pulling the 
oysters violently 00 *; but diis is sometimes performed w'ith 
an iron rake. Lastly, each diver carries down with him a 
large net in the manner of a sack, tied to his neck by a long 
cord, the other end of which is fastened to the side of the 
bark. This net is to hold the oysters gathered from the 
rock, and the cord is to pull up the diver when his bag is 
full, or when be wants air. 

Thus equipped, he sometimes precipitates himself sixty 
feet under water; and as he has no time to lose, he no 
sooner arrives at the bottom, tlian he begins to run from 
side to side, tearing up all the oysters he meets with, and 
putting them with the utmost expedition into his net. 

At whatever depth the divers are, the light is so great 
that they easily see all that passes in the sea, and some¬ 
times, to their great consternation, perceive the approach 
of enormous fishes, to which their dexterity in muddying 
the water does not always save them from becoming a 
prey: and of all the dangers attending the fishery, this is 
the greatest and the most usual. 

TTie best divers will keep under water near half an hour, 
and the least skilful do not stay less than a quarter. During 
all this time they hold their breath, which thc}' acquire 
the power of doing by long practice. When they want 
reliefi they pull the rope to which the bag is fastened, 
and hold fast by it with both hands; on which those in 
the bark draw them up into the air, and unload them of 
their oysters, amounting sometimes to five hundred. 


JtJI.Y TII* TWENTY-PtaST. 

The Beauties of Vegetation. 

I HAVE often been suiprised to find those who possessed 
a very acute susceptibihty of artificial or literary grace, 
and were powerfully affected by the beauties of a poem, 
a piece of sculpture, or painting, not at all more sensible 
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of the cliarms of a tree or a floweret than a conimoif aiul 
inelegant spectator. This is certainly the effect of a su- 
{lerflcial judgment! for there is no truth of which philo¬ 
sophers have been longer convinced, than that the realities 
of Nature infinitely exceed the most perfect productions of 
imitating art. 

Defects arc always discovered in works of art when 
they are examined with a microscope; hut a close exami¬ 
nation of a leaf of a flower is like taking oft’ a veil from 
the face of bcautv’. Tlie finest needle ever polished, and 
pointed by the most ingenious artist, appears, when it is 
viewed by the solar microscope, <juile blunt; while £he 
sting of a bee, however magnified, still retains all its ori¬ 
ginal acuteness of termination, nie serrated border of 
the petal of a flower, and the fringe on the wing of a fly, 
display an accuracy of delineation which no pencil ever 
yet could rival. The taste of the florist has not, indeed, 
been much admired or generally aspired at; while that 
of the connoisseur in painting is considered as a mark of 
elegance of character, and an honourable distinction; yet 
surely it is an inconsistency to be transported with the 
workmanship of a poor mortal, and feel no raptures in 
surveying those highly finished pictures in which it is easy 
to trace the finger of the Deity. 

Tlie excellent taste which now prevails in gardening 
usually combines the shrubbery and the grove. The tall 
trees of the forest constitute the back ground in the living 
landscape; and the shrubs, beneath and before them, form 
the underwood, in a delightful resemblance to the natural 
cotwee and the uncultivated forest. 

The plane-tree, which is now frequently planted in our 
gardens, may be considered as a classical tree, for the an¬ 
cient writers often mention it; and some of the finest phi¬ 
losophical dialogues of antiquity passed under the cool 
retreat of its broad and vivid foliage Kmox. 


jai-Y THE TWENTY-SECOMD. 

On Social Worship, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Praise is devotion fit for mighty minds. 

The jarring world's agreeing sacrifice. 

Ajjo this is surely of a social nature. One class of re- 
n^ous duties separately considered, tends to depress the 
ound, filling it witli ingenious shame and wholesome 
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sorrow; and to tliese humiliating foelings solitude might 
perhaps be found congenial; but the sentiments of ad¬ 
miration, love, and joy, swell the bosom with emotions 
which seek for fellowship and communication. The flame 
indeed may be kindled by silent musing; but when kindled 
it must infallibly Mwead. The devout heart, penetrated 
with large and aftecting views of the immensity of the 
works of God, the harmony of his laws, and the extent 
of his beneficence, bursts into loud and vocal expressions 
of praise and adoration; ami, from a full and overflow¬ 
ing sensibility, seeks to expand itself to the utmost limits 
of creation. The mind is forcibly carried out of itself, 
and, embracing the whole circle of animated existence, 
calls on all above, around, below, to help to bear the bur¬ 
den of its gratitude. Joy is too brilliant a tiling to be 
confined within our own bosoms; it burnishes all Nature, 
and with its vivid colouring gives a kind of fictitious life 
to objects without sense or motion. There cannot be a 
more striking proof of the social tendency of these feel¬ 
ings, than the strong propensity we have to supjme audi¬ 
tors where there arc none. When men are wanting, we 
address tlie animal creation; and, rather than have none 
to partake our sentiments, we find sentiment in the music 
of the birds, the hum of insects, and tlic low of kine: 
nay, we call on rocks, and streams, and forests, to witness 
and share our emotions. Uence the royal shejihcrd, so¬ 
journing in caves and solitary wastes, calls on the hills to 
rejoice and the floods to clap their hands; and the lonely 
poet, wandering in the deep recesses of uncultivated Na¬ 
ture, finds a temple in every solemn grove, and swells his 
chorus of praise with the winds that bow the lofty cedars. 
And can he who, not satisfied with the wide range of 
existence, calls for the sympathy of the inanimate crea¬ 
tion, refuse to worship with his fellow-men? Can he who 
bids Nature attend, forget to join every living soul in 
the universal hymn? Shall we suppose companions in tlie 
stillness of deserts, and sliall we overlook them amongst 
friends and townsmen? It cannot be! Social worship, for 
the devout heart, is not more a duty than it is a real 
want. Barbacld 
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JULY THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

Character.qf George I, 

If George 1. was not distinguished for shining talents or 
heroic viitucf, much less can we discern, on a general 
review of liis character, any remarkable deficiency of un¬ 
derstanding, or propensity to vice. Acceding to the crown 
uf liritain when far advanced in life, he seemed ever .to 
consider himself rather as a German elector than as a king 
and the influence and power of Great Britain were of litue 
estimation in his eyes, when directed to any other end 
than the aggrandisement of his native country. 

With respect to the internal government of his king¬ 
doms, tlie rectitude and benevolence uf his intentions were 
always apparent; but he was, from Uie nature of his situa¬ 
tion, compelled to throw himself into the hands of a party, 
and, from the easiness of his disposition, he was too often 
persuaded to actjuicsce in measures which a more perfect 
acquaintance with the real state offactsand opinions would 
have shown to have been as contrary to his interests as 
there is reason to believe they frequently were to his in¬ 
clination. In the view of Kurope at large, he sustained 
the character of a prudent, an able, and a fortunate 
l>.ince. 

Motwitlistanding the total neglect the court, and the 
violence of party-rage that prevailed m this as well as in 
the former reign, literature and the arts continued to flourish 
in a very high degree; and we view with surprise, amidst 
scenes of contention and turbulence, a constellation of 
geniuses shedding a peculiar lustre over this period of 
British history. ^ 

Scarcely had Locke, Temple, and Dryden, the depart¬ 
ing luminaries of tlie former age, gunk beneath the westerp 
sky, when Addison, Swift, Pope, Shaflsbuiy, and Boling- 
broke, arose in tlic east. The writings of Addison in par¬ 
ticular merit a most distinguished and honourable mention: 
and the advantage which the community has reaped from 
the wide diffusion of them, no power of calculation can 
ascertain. 

In tlie province of architecturc.the age was less fortu¬ 
nate. Gibbs and Kent, with unequal steps, and at almost 
viewless distance, followed the celebrated Sir Christopher 
Wren: of whom the magnificent plan for rebuilding the 
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city of London in 1666, would have alone sufficed to per¬ 
petuate the memory. 

At this period also the English school of painting could 
produce (a Thornhill excepted) no greater artist than 
Jervas; whose name is immortalised, not by his own per¬ 
formances, but by “ tlie verse eternal which embalms the 
dead.” 

During the course of this reign Sir Isaac Newton termi¬ 
nated his long career of life: but that of his fame and glory 
will be coeval only with the globe itself; whose laws he 
h'as developed and explained, with an energy and sagacity 
wholly stupendous, and approaching, perhaps, the limits 
of supernatural intelligence. BeuhAM. 


JULY THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Ice-Islands, and Icebergs. 

- The name of ice-island is given by sailors to a great 
quantity of ice collected into one huge mass, and floating 
upon the seas near or within the polar circles Many of 
these are to be met with on tlie coast of Spitzbergen, to 
the great danger of the shipping employed in the Green¬ 
land fishery. In the midst of these tremendous masses, 
navigators have been arrested in their career and frozen to 
death. 

The forms assumed by the ice in this chilling climate 
are pleasing to the most incurious eye. 'ITie surface of 
that which is congealed from the sea-water is flat, even, 
hard, and opaque; resembling white sugar, and incapable 
of being slid on. 'fhe greater pieces or fields are many 
leagues in len^h; the lesser are the meadows of the seals, 
on which, at times, thoq| animals frolic by hundreds. 

The approximation of two great fields produces a most 
singular phenomenon; they force smaller pieces out of 
the water, and add them to their own surface, till at lengtli 
the whole forms an aggregate of tremendous height. They 
float in the sea like so many rugged mountains, and are 
sometimes five or six hundred yards thick, the far greatei*' 
part of which is concealed beneath the water. Those 
which remain in this frozen climate receive continual 
growth; others are by degrees wafted into southern lati¬ 
tudes, and melt n-adually by the heat of the sun, till they 
waste away and dtsappear in the boundless element. 

/Spy., jgg ijj latitudes 
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is often attended «!ih a noise tliat for a time takes away 
tlie sense of hearing any thing else; and that of the smaller, 
with a grinding of unspeakable horror. Tlie water which 
daslies against the mountainous ice freezes into an infinite 
variety of forms, and gives the voyager ideal towns, streets, 
churches, steeples, and every shape which imagination can 
frame. 

Besides the fields of ice, there are icebergs, (as tliey are 
called) or large bodies of ice, that fill the valleys between 
the high mountains in northern latitudes. Among the 
most remarkable are those of the east coast of Spitsbergen. 
They are seven in number, at considerable tlistances from 
each other: each fills the valleys for tracts unknown, in a 
region totally inaccessible in the internal parts, nie first 
exhibits a front three hundred feet high, emulating the 
emerald in its green colour: cataracts of melted snow pre¬ 
cipitate down various parts, and black spring mountains, 
streaked witli w’hite, bound the sides, and rise crag above 
crag, as far as the eye can reach in the back ground. 

Goldsmith. 


JULY THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Oh Animal Tnstincl. 

It is astonishing to consider the dilierenl degrees of care 
that descend from the parent to the young, so far as is 
absolutely necessary for leaving a posterity. Some crea¬ 
tures cast their eggs as chance directs them, and think of 
them no furtlier; as insects, and several kinds of fish: 
others, of nicer frame, find out proper beds to deposit 
them in, and tlicre leave them; os the serpent, the croco¬ 
dile, and the osti'ich: others Jj^tch their eggs and tend 
the birth until it is able to shm for itself. 

What can we call the principle which directs every dif¬ 
ferent kind of bird to observe a particular plan in the struc¬ 
ture of its nest, and directs all of the same species to work 
after the same model ? It cannot be imitation; for though 
you hatch a crow under a hen, and never let it see any of 
the works of its own kind, the nest it makes will be the 
same, to the laying of a stick, with all the nests of the 
sane species. It cannot be reason; for, were animals en¬ 
dued with it to as great a degree as man, tlieir buildings 
would be as different as ours, according to the different 
conveuiencies that they would propose to themselves. 
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With what caution does the hen provide herself a nest 
in places unfrequented, and free from noise and disturbance! 
When she has laid her eggs in such a manner that she can 
cover them, what care does she take in turning them fre¬ 
quently, that all parts may partake of the vital warmth | 
Wlien she leaves them to provide for her necessary suste¬ 
nance, how punctually does she return before they have 
time to cool, and become incapable of producing an animal! 
In the summer you see her giving herself greater freedoms, 
aiwl quitting her care for above two hours together; but in 
winter, when the rigour of the season would chill the prin¬ 
ciples of life, and destroy the young ones, she grows 
more assiduous in her attendance, and stays away but half 
the time. 

When the birth approaches, with how much nicety and 
attention does she help the chick to break its prison! not 
to take notice of her covering it from the injuries of the 
weather, providing it proper nourishment, and teaching it 
to help itself; nor to mention her forsaking the nest, if after 
the usual time the young one does not make its appearance. 

Yet the hen that has all tliis seeming ingenuity, consi¬ 
dered in other re.spects, is without the least glimmering of 
thought or common sense. She mistakes a piece of chalk 
fur an egg, and sits upon it in the siune maimer: she is in¬ 
sensible of any increase or diminution in the number of 
those she lavs: she does not distinguish between her own 
and those o^ another species, and when the birth appears 
to be a different bird she will cheiish it for her own. 

Adoisok. 


JULY THE TWESTV-SIXTH. 

Account of the First Crusade, 

A PEW years before fjie elevation of Alexis to the 
imperial throne of Constantinople, in 1081, the city of Je¬ 
rusalem had fallen into tlie hands of the Turks, at a time 
when the zeal for pilgrimages to the holy sepulchre had 
increased beyond the example of former ages. The roads 
to Jerusalem were continually crowded with multitudes of 
both sexes and of every rank, who professed their con¬ 
tempt of life, as soon as they had kissed the tomb of their 
liedeemer. Sultan Toucush asserted his claim to the dorai-. 
nions of Syria and Palestine; and the hereditary command 
of the holy city and territory he intrusted to his emir 
Ortok. From Nice to Jerusalem, the western countries 
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of Asia were a scene of hostility ; and the pilgrims were 
the victims of private rapine or public oppression. Their 
misfortunes were reported over all Europe; and the re¬ 
lief of the Holy Land, under the banner of the cross, 
became the ruling passion both of sovereigns and their 
people. 

This spirit was roused into action by a fanatic, Peter the 
Hermit, who, having visited the holy sepulchre, and wit¬ 
nessed I he oppressions practised by the Turks, determined 
to emjiloy every energy to deliver Palestine from their 
domination. Poju- Urban the Second applauded his de¬ 
sign ; and this zealous missionary traversed with success 
Italy anil France. He [ireached to innumenible crowds in 
the clmri-hes, the streets, and the highways; making every 
breast giow with martial enterprise. 

A council was iissemblcd in 109,5 by Urban, for de¬ 
ciding on the propriety of this iin|)ortant cnteqirise, and 
was so fully attended, both by the clergy and laity of-se¬ 
veral Emopeun nations, that it was held in a spacious 
lilain adjacont to the city. The pontiff addressed a will¬ 
ing audience, and his exhortation was frcmiently inter¬ 
rupted with, (lod wills it! God wills it 1—It is, indeed, 
the will of God, replied the pope; and let this memora¬ 
ble word be for ever adopted as your cry of battle, to 
animate the courage of the champions of Christ. His 
cross is the symbol of your salvation; wear it, a red and 
bloody cross, as a pledge of your sacred and irrevocable 
engagement. 

'J'he pope aUo proclaimed a plenary indulgence to those 
who should enlist under the banner of the cross, the ab¬ 
solution of all their sins, and an acquittance for all that 
iniglit be due of cnnoiiieal penance. The robber, tlic in¬ 
cendiary, the murderer, and thousands of inferior offen¬ 
ders, eagerly embraced tliese terras of atonement; w'hich 
were furtlicr heightened by tlie hopes of plunder, and tlie 
desire of sensual gratil^ation. 

Sixty thousand persons of both sexes flocked round 
Peter tlic Hermit, and prayed him to lead them to tlie 
holy sc)>nlchre. The fanatic accordingly assumed the 
oflicc of a general, for which he was totally unqualified, 
and led his votaries along the banks of the llhinc and the 
Danube. Their wants and numbers soon compelled them 
to separate; and \Valter the Pennyless, a valiant tliough 
needy soldier, conducted the vanguard of the pilgrims. 
The footsteps of Peter were closely followed by the monk 
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the rear was pressed by two hundred thousand of the re¬ 
fuse of the people, who mingled with their devotion a 
brutal licentiousness of rapine, prostitution, and inebriety. 


.Tl'I.Y TtlE TWUXTY-SEVEN'TII. 

The First Crusade. (Continued.) 

■AnocT one-third only of the nated fugitives, with Peter 
.nt their head, found means to reach Constantinople; 
and by the caution of the r.n;|)eror .Alexis were trans¬ 
ported to the Asiatic side of the Hosphoriis, and adiised 
to H-.ait the arrival of thoir brethren. Put their blind 
impetuosity urged tlu-rn to rush headlong agtiinst the 
Turks, who occupied the road to Jerusalem; ami three 
hundred fboiisaud of the iirst crusaders perished by the 
Turkish arrows, before their bretln-en, »iho had nuire 
reason in their nmdness, laid completed the preparatioiis 
for their enterprise. 

In tin; first crusade, some of the great sovereigns of 
Europe etebarked : but the religious ardour was strongly 
fell by the princes of the second order, and who held im¬ 
portant stations in the feudal system. Of the iirincipal, 
the foremost in war and council w'as Godfrey of Iloulogne. 
a man whose valour was matured by prudence and 
moderation, and whose ))iet.y, though blind, wtis sincere, 
lie was acc-.ompauied by his two brothers, Eustace and 
Baldwin; and their coidederate force was composed of 
fourscore thousand foot and ten thousand horse. Hugh 
count of Vormandois, Hubert duke of Normandy, Adbc- 
mar bishop of Puy, and several other persons of note, 
had numerous trains of devotees to follow their standard. 

Tlicre arc various accounts respecting the numbers of 
the first crusaders, some making them six hundred tliou- 
sand, otlicrs reducing them to one hundred thousand only. 
From their station in the neighbourhood of Nicomedia, 
they advanced in successive divisions, and commenced 
their pious warfare against the sultan Soliman, by be¬ 
sieging and taking his capital, Nice. 

The decline of the Turkish empire facilitated the pro¬ 
gress of tlic crusaders. The inheritance of Malek Snah 
was disputed by his four sons; and civil war swept off 
the bravest of the Turkish soldiers. The Christians were 
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of Jerusalem. His example was followed with emulation 
by his companions in arms; and the holy city was rescued 
from the Mahometans. The garrisons and inhabitants 
were for three days abandoned to slaughter; and tlie cruel 
con(pierors were at last ratlier fatigued titan satiated with 
shedding blood. 

After the fanatics had accomplished their vow, and be¬ 
dewed with tears of joy the monument of thi’ir redemp¬ 
tion, they judged it expedient to proeeetl to the election 
of a king, in order to secure their conquests in Palestine. 
Several competitors presented themselves from among the 
number of their chiefs: but the free voice of the army 
proclaimed tiodfii’y the most worthy of the champions of 
Christendom. His magnanimity accepted a trust as full 
of danger as it was of glory; but the devout general re¬ 
fused the n:ime and ensigns of royalty, and assumed the 
more appropriate title of “ defender and baron of tlie holy 
sepulchre.” 


JULY THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

The Second and Third Crusades. 

In the reign of Manuel, in IHT, the second crusade 
was undertaken by Conrad 111. ctnperor of (iermany, and 
Louis VH. king of France. The nobles were animated 
b}' the presence of their sovereigns: sevent}' thousand 
knights, «ith their immeiUatc attendants, swelled the ca¬ 
valry to four hundred thousand; and if to these are added 
the infantry and the monks, the women and thi! children, 
the aggregate number must exceed belief, and will almost 
defy computation. Yet this force, which threatened the 
extinction of the Mahometans, served only' to expose the 
misfortunes and folly of a holy war. 

Tlie Gennans were urged by emulation; the French 
were retarded by jealousy: and Louis had scarcely passed 
the Bosphorus, when he met the vanquished emperor re¬ 
turning with the remnant of his army, from a glorious 
but unsuccessful action on tlie banks of the Maiander. 
The fate of the French monarch was almost similar: he 
Was surprised and surrounded by the Turks, .as he pur¬ 
sued his march with inconsiderate rashness. With diffi¬ 
culty Louis escaped from the fatal arrow's of his enemies ; 
and after sheltering the relics of his host in the friendly 
P' 
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rad joined the Christian powers of S)'ria, in the fruitless 
siege of Damascus. Baffled in this final efibrt, the two 
moiiarchs were content to embark for Europe, and their 
sole acquisition was the personal fame of piety and courage. 

In 1189 the third crusade was undertaken. The grand 
division was led by the emperor Frederic Uarbarossa; the 
French and English who embarked in this exptdilioii, 
preferred the navigation of the Mediterranca:i; \ et Fre¬ 
deric mustered in the plains of Hungary fiftec.i thousand 
knights and as many esquires, sixty thousand horse, and 
a hundred thousand fool. The veteran genius of the chief 
imparted confidence to his companions and soldiers; and 
the Turks were awed by the fame of a prince who had 
signalized himself in forty campaigns. 

Disease and famine, however, pursued the fainting steps 
of the Christians through the deserts; and when they 
reached the gates of leonium, no more than a ihousaiul 
knights were capable of service : yet by a resolute assault 
they stormed the capital of the sul la!-., w ho sued in vain for 
pardon and peace. But ns the \ietoi iou“ Frederic iitKanced 
into Cilicia, he was unfortunately drowm-d in the petty 
stream of Calyeadnus. Tlie reaiaiiuler of the forees was 
consumed by sickness and desertion; and the ei.q.eror's 
son, with the greatest part of his .Snabiiui vass:i!... e . tiirc.! 
at the siege of Acre; in wliich place Itieliard of 
surnamed Coeur de Lion (that is, lion-hearted,) re;!i,ed 
never-fading laurels. Mavou. 


JULY THE TWEKTV-NINTH. 

On Profane Swearing. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

It might puzzle a philosopher to trace the love e.f swear¬ 
ing to its original principle, and a.ssign its place in the 
constitution of man. 

Is it a passion, or an appetite, or an instinct ? What is 
its just measure, its proper object, its ultimate end ? 

Or shall we conclude that it is entirely the work of art ? 
a vice which men have invented for themselves witiioiit 
|>ro.spcct of pleasure or profit, aud to which there is no 
imaginable temptation in nature 

Can any tiling further be tliought of in its defence ? Is 
it an honour to swear? Tlicrc are indeed some persons, if 
, .. y,, se'f-com-ilacencv anuarent in their 
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air and iiiiiiincr, avIio art- so (Ur rnistaki’n, as to fancy that 
this vice i- :in im]irovcni;.';it of discourse, givinjr a spirit, 
a kind oi’iiigh iidi-li lu tlicir scuiiments; and accord¬ 
ingly the.'. M';ac it up on every occasion, and mix it 
with ii!l ihclr ri murks, (ii.'ecd it titkes ujxin itself some¬ 
times to he more ih.in a mere oriiament io coiiversation, 
and hecoi.Ks tlic ntore considerahle |)art of wiiat jtcople 
Jiavc to (lili'r. Von itnd, if you ndcct on wluit the) 
have said, llt.it the oatli is llie whole substance of the ob¬ 
servation. 

If it be an iiccomplishinent, it is such an one as rfic 
meanest person may make himself master of; requiring 
neither r.uik nttr fortune, neither genius nor learning. 

But if it be no test of wit, we must allow perhaps that 
it wear.- t.hc iippeiirance of vahtur. Alas! wliat is the 
appeantnee of any tiiitig? The little birds perch ujion the 
image of an ea.gle. 

'J'rue brat cry is sedate and inoffcn.sive: if it refuse to 
submit to insniis, it otters none: begins no di.sputcs, en¬ 
ters into no neiulless (|u.;ireU; is above the little, trouble¬ 
some ambition to be di.stiiigiii.died etery moment: it hears 
in silence, and rejtlies with modesty; fearing no enemy, 
and makitig none; and is as touch ashumed of iiisolence as 
of cowardice. Uoden. 


JULY TUI! TIIinTtETU. 

Chnrader un-l Reign of George II. 

The character of this monarch it is not civ'-y either to 
mistake or to inisrepiu sett;. lU.dowed by natttre with an 
understanding by no metms eoinpreliensive, he had taken 
little pains to improve and exjtand his original powers by 
inlellectna! cultivation. Etjnally a stranger to learning 
and the ttris, he saw the rttpitl increase ot both under his 
reign, '.vilhout contributing in the remotest degree to acce¬ 
lerate that progression by any mode of encouragement, or 
even bestowing, prohablj', a single thought on the means 
of their advaneetnent. 

Inheriting all the political prejudices of his ftithcr, he 
was never able to extend his views beyond the adjustment 
of tlie Germanic balance of jtower; and resting with un¬ 
suspicious satisfaction in that system into which he had 
been early initiated, he never rose to the conception of 
that simple, dignified, and impartial conduct, which 
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it is equally the honour and interest of Great Britain to 
maintain in all the complicated contests of the continental 
states. 

In tlic interna! <tovernment of his kingdoms, George II. 
appears to much greater advantage than in the contempla¬ 
tion of his S 3 'stem of foreign politics. The general prin¬ 
ciples of his administration, both civil and religious, were 
liberal and just. Those penal statutes which form tlic 
disgrace of our judicial code, were in his reign meliorated 
and virtually .suspended, by the superior nuldness and 
equity of the 'executive power; and it was a well-known 
and memorable declaration of this beneficent monarch, 
“ that during his reign there should be no persecution for 
conscience sake.” Though subject to frequent sallies of 
passion, tliey were transient, and marked by no serious 
effects. 

On various occasions he gave signal demonstrations 
of personal bravery; nor did the general tenour of 
his conduct exhibit proofs less striking of his rectitude 
and integrity: and if he cannot be ranked among the 
greatest, he is at least entitled to be classed with the most 
respectable princes of the age in which he lived; and 
his memory is deservedly held in national esteem and 
veneration. 

Tlie general state of literature and the arts during his 
reign received a shadow of protection and encouragement 
in the countenance given by queen Caroline (a princess 
of an excellent understanding and much liberality of sen¬ 
timent) to several learned men witli whom she loved to 
converse. 

Tlie prince of Wales, also, at a subsequent period, showed 
a disposition, though restrained in the ability, to become 
a munificent patron of literature. But to whatever degree 
of perfection, science, literature, and the arts, arose during 
even its last splendid and memorable period, the sole and 
exclusive honour of patronage appertains, not to tlic court, 
but to the taste discernment, and generosity, of the na¬ 
tion. Belsbam. 


JDLTf THE THIBTY-FIRST. 

Solon and Croesus. 

T^^mc of Croesus, the fifth and last king of Lydia, 
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proverb to describe the possession of immense riches. 
WTicn Solon, the legislator of Athens, and one of the most 
celebrated of the ancient sages of CJreece, came to Sar¬ 
dis, where Cra-sus held his court, he was received in a 
manner suitable to the reputation of so grcist a man. 
The king, attended by his courtiers, apiK’ared in all his 
regal ])onip and splendour, dressed in tlte most magnifi. 
cent ap'parel. Solon, however, did not (!isco\er suq)rise 
or admiration. This coldness and indlliijrence astonished 
and disiilcased the king: who next ordered that all his 
treasures, his magnificent apartments, and costly furniturt, 
his diamonds, statues, and ))ainlings, should be shown to 
the philosopher. 

When Solon had seen all, ho was brought back to the 
king; who asked whether he had ever beheld a happier 
man than he. Yes, replied Solon: one Tehns, a plain but 
worthy citizen of Athens, who lived till his days above in¬ 
digence, saw his country in a nourishing condition, had 
children who n ere universally esteemed; and, having 
had the satisfaction of seeing lhos(> children’s children, 
died gloriously fighting for his country. 

Such an answer, in which gold and silver were ac¬ 
counted its nothing, seemed to Creesns to indicate strange 
ignorance and stupiditv. However, ns he iiattered him¬ 
self with heing ranked in the seeotid degree oiTiappiness, 
lie tisked him whether, after Telliw. lie knew another 
happier man? Solon .answered, Cleohis and lliton, of Ar¬ 
gos, two brothers, perfeet patrons of fraternal aflcction, 
and of the respect due from children to their jiarcnts. 
Upon a solemn festival their mother, a priestess of Juno, 
was obliged to go to the temple; and the oxen not being 
ready for her chariot, they put themselves in the harness, 
and drew it thither amidst the blessings of the jicople. 
Every mother [iresent congratulated the jiriestoss on the 
piety of her sons. She, in the transport of her joy and 
thankfulness, earnestly entreated the goddess to reward 
her children with the best thing that Heaven could give 
to man. Her prayers were heard; when the sacrifice was 
over, tliey fell asleep in the tcmjile, and there died in a 
soft and jieaecful slumber. 

kVliat, then, exclaimed Creesus, you do not reckon me 
in the number of the happy 1 King of Lydia, replied So¬ 
lon, true philosophy, considering what an infinite number 
of vicissitudes and accidents tlio life of man is liable to, 
does not allow us to glory in any prosperity we enjoy 
ourselves, nor to admire others which, per- 
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haps, may prove only transient or superficfal. No man 
can be esteemed happy, but he whom Heaven blesses with 
success to the last. As for those who arc perpetually e.y 
posed to dangers, we account their happiness as uncertain 
as the crown to a champion before the combat is deter¬ 
mined. 

It was not long before Croesus experienced the Irutb of 
what Solon had told him. Being defeated by Cyrus kiiig 
of Persia, and his capital taken, he was himself taken 
prisoner; and, by order of the conqueror, laid bound upon 
a pile to be burnt alive. The unfortunate prince nov re¬ 
collected the admonition of the Athenian sage, and cried 
aloud, O Solon, Solon, Solon! 

Cyrus, who, with the chief officers of his court, was 
present, was curious to know why Crtesus pronounced 
that name with so much vehemence. Being told the rea 
son, and reflecting ujroii the uncertainty of all sublunary 
things, he was touched with conimiseration, ordered the 
monarch to be taken from tlie pile, and treated him at 
terwards with honour and respect. 

Thus had Solon the glory of saving the life of one king, 
and giving a wholesome lesson of instruction to another. 

Kodinson’s Ancient Hhtortf. 


AUOUST THE FinST. 

Natural Phenomena <f August. 

In the beginning of this month the weather is still hot, 
and usually calm and fair. What remained to be perfected 
by the powerful influence of the sun, is daily advancing 
to maturity. The farmer now sees the principal object of 
his culture, and the chief source of his riches, waiting 
only for the hand of the gatliercr. Of this several kinils 
of grain, rye and oats arc usually the first ripened; but 
this varies according to the period of sowing: and some 
of every species may be seen fit for cutting at the same 
time. 

Every fair day is now of great importance; for, when 
the corn is once ripe, it is liable to continual damage 
while standing, either from the shedding of tlie seeds, from 
the depredations of birds, or from storms. The utmost 
diligence is therefore used by the careful husbandman to 
get it in, and labourers are hired from all quarters to 
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Tliis i>lcas!i !'5 harvest scone is beiield in its perfection 
oniy in t.'ij o[.'e)i liolJ countries, where the sight can take 
in at o! (■'• ii.i u'liiilen apk'd extent of land waving witJi 
eor.’), !!i! 1 a luultitudt! of people engaged in the various 
parts nf the iahour. Jl is a jsrospect equally delightful 
to the eve a id the heart, atid which ought to inspire every 
sentieie.it of heuevolence to our fellow-creatures, and 
giTititude to our (.'retilor. 

'I'he rural fe-tival of harrest home is an extrcmelj' na¬ 
tural one, am! has been ettserved in almost ail ages and 
all coieitries. 'J’lie jinial h.u ve.st supper cheers the heart 
of the poor hiliourer, an:! jirejiares him to begin witliuut 
iniinutiriug the labours of an >,!ier year. 

'i'hi.-i numtii is the season of atmther kind of harvest in 
some jir.rls of I'.iigland, i. Idrh is hop-picking. The 
hop is ;i elimbing jtlaot, s uni ti'iu s gl owing wild in hedges, 
and is eultivuti-d on i-.ceoie.t of its u.se in making malt 
liquor.-i. It is plaited in regular ions, and polos are set 
for it ; ' run iqion. >Vheii tiie poles are covered to the 
t.ip, 0.1 hiiij: e iii make a more elegant appeariuice than one 
ol’ these hop-ganiens. At the thiie of galhering, the poles 
arc taken up uith the planti clingiiig to them; and the 
.-caly li iv.(ling heads, v.liuli are the jiart used, arc care¬ 
fully picked off. 'i'll! se are a tiiii. ly-tl ivoureJ bitter, wliicit 
tasre tie y rciuiily ioipart to hot water. They thus improve 
our beer, au'l make it ket'p better. Kent, Sussex, and 
U'oree.stai'Kbire, arc the counties most famous for tlie 
growtii of hops. AiKiN. 


AUGU.ST THE SECOND. 

Confucius, the Chinese Philosopher. 

Confucius, descended from one of the first emperors 
of Cl'.iiia, was born 5.51 years before the birth of Christ. 
A title of distinction is to this day hereditary in his fa¬ 
mily, and in his family alone, throughout the empire, and 
they an, also freed from Uio payment of taxes. They com¬ 
monly resale in the province of Canton, in the city of 
Kiofen, where Corif'uciue w'as born, nie house in which 
the philosopher dwelt is yet to be seen, and many em¬ 
perors have paid it a respectful visit. 

In the 30tii year of his age, Confucius, being already 
tlioroughly skilled in the learning of the ancients, devoted 
c —... c*".''',, ~r ’'-'o led the most 
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austere life; ate only of the plainest and simplest food, 
drank notliing but water, and slept on the earth, witli no 
pillow but his arm. He had three thousand disciples; 
and lived to the age of 73. 

In most cities of China there arc magnificent colleges 
erected in honourable remembrance of him, with these or 
like inscriptions in golden characters: To llte great, the 
eminent, the illnslriotis King of the Learned, 

His doctrines were to this purpose: Ueasoii is a pre¬ 
sent to mankind from above; it is the source of the con¬ 
tinual watch the prudent man has over himself, and of the 
scrupulous examination he makes of every motion of his 
own heart. 

Humanity is the firm basis of virtue. The cordial love 
with which we ought to embrace mankind is innate to 
man. Nature’s first dictates excite us to it; it is the soul 
of laws, and die distinguishing characteristic wliich con¬ 
stitutes our pre-eminence over all odier creatures. 

The pious duties of our parents should be of still 
greater energy than the generous passions for mankind; 
the former will inspire us by degrees with the latter. 
From this universal love springs justice, that noble office 
of giving every man his right. The difference between 
die love we should have for our parents and other men, 
and between tliat we should have for the truly worthy 
and those who are less so, may be looked on as shades of 
the most excellent picture of creadon; and a harmony of 
dudes, which die Divine Will has ordered for the universal 
good, and quite out of our power to alter. 


AUGUST THE THIRD. 

(f the Diamond. 

The diamond, in its most perfect state, is clear and pel¬ 
lucid as the purest water, and is eminently distinguished 
from all other substances by its vivid splendour, and the 
brightness of its reflections. It is, however, sometimes 
found tinged with a yellow, blue, red, or greenish cast, by 
the accidental mixture of some metallic particles. 

The diamond is found of various sizes, but generally 
small, large ones being seldom met with. Its shape is 
still more uncertain; but its variedes of figure are never 
found to affect the internal stucture of die body, which, 
from a minute examination with a microscope, appears to 
consist of several parallel plates or tables extremely thin, 
<md laid over one another with the utmost regularity. 
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Diamonds are found chiefly in (he kingdoms of Gol- 
conda, Visapour, Bengal, Brazil, and (he island of Borneo. 
The mines are generally adjacent to rocky hills and moun¬ 
tains, and sometimes the diamonds arc found scattered in 
the earth near the surface. In other places the miners dig 
through rocks, till they come to a sort of mineral earth, 
in which the diamonds are enclosed. To separate them 
from this earth, which adheres closely to them, they un¬ 
dergo several washings and siftings. The miners are ob¬ 
liged to work almost naked, and have likewise inspectors 
to prevent tlicir concealing the diamonds, which tjiey 
sometimes find means to do by swallowing them. If the 
miners meet with a stone of fifteen carats and upwards, 
they are allowed a reward besides their usual pay, which 
is very little. 

To bring diamonds to that iterfection in which their 
beauty consists, the diamond cutters begin by rubbing 
two rough diamonds against each other; by this means 
tliey take olf the dull outer crust, and reduce them to 
form, in order to their being polished; and the powder 
rubbed oil'serves afterwards t,opolish the stones. Diamonds 
are |)olished by means of a mill, which turns a wheel 
of cast iron, smeared with diamond-dust mixed with oil 
ol' olives. This wheel moves horizontally; and, before 
the diamonds are applied to it, they (we soldered into 
pieces of metal prejjared I’or that purpose. 

The largest diamond ever known to have been found 
w'as that in the possession of the Great Mogul, which 
weighed two hundred and seventy-nine carats, each carat 
being four grains. The diamonds, says Mr. Mawe, in po.— 
session of the Prince Kegcnl of Portugal, are worth three 
millions sterling. 


AUGUST TIIK FOUllTII. 

On Procrastination. 

The folly of allowing our-selves to delay what we know 
cannot be finally escaped, is one of the general weaknesses 
which prevail to a greater or less degree in almost every 
mind. 

It is, indeed, natural to have particular regard to the 
time present, and to be most solicitous for that which is, 
by its nearness, enabled to make the strongest impressions. 
When, therefore, any sharp pain is to be suffered, or any 
ft rmidable danger to be incurred w'c can scarcely exempt 
o 6‘ 
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ourselves wholly from the scdiicements of imaginatioi); 
« f readily ^)clievc that another day will hriiij; some sup¬ 
port or advantage whiclr we now want; and are ea-.ily 
persuaded, that the raanent of necessity, which we dcsii e 
never to arrive, is at a great distance from us. 

Wiieu evils cannot be avoided, it is wise to contract 
the interval of expectation ; to meet the mischiefs wliicii 
will overtake us if we fly; .and suller only their real 
njalignity, without the conflicts of doubt and anguish of 
anticipation. 

To act is far easier that) to sulFcr: yet we i very day 
see the progres.s of life retarded by llie mere rc)>ugnaaco to 
exertion, and find multitiide.s repining at the want oi'lhat 
which nothing but idleness hinders them from eup'ying. 
Laziness is comntonly associated with timidity. Kiiher 
fear originally jtrohibits endeavtmrs, by infusing despair of 
success; or tlie frequent failure of irresolute striggies, 
and the constant desire of avoiding labour, itiipress hv 
degrees lalsc terrors on the mind. 

Among all who saerilice future advantage to present 
inclination, scarcely any gain so little as those that s'dier 
tiicinsclvcs to freeze in idleness. Others are con upfed by 
some enjoyment of more or less power to gratily the juii-- 
sions; but to neglect our duties, merely to uvo-'d the 
labour of performing them (a labour which is always 
punctually rewarded), is surely to sink under weak tempt¬ 
ations. Idleness never can secure tranquillity : the call 
of reason and of conscience will pierce the closest jjavi- 
lion of tile sluggard; and, though it may not have force 
to drive him from his down, will be loud eiiougli to hinder 
him from sleep. Tlio.se moments which he cannot resolve 
to make useful by devoting tlicm to the great business of 
his being, will still be usurped by powers dial will not 
leave them to his disposal; remorse and vexation will 
.seize upon them, and forbid him to enjoy what he is so 
desirous to apjiropriate. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, ought to awaken 
every man to the active prosecution of whatever he is 
desirous to perform. It is true that death may intercept 
the swiftest career; but he who is cut off in the execution 
of an honest undertaking, has at least the honour of fulling 
in his rank, and has fought the battle, though he missed 
the victory. Johnson. 
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AUGUST THE FIFTH. 

Of the Duties (f Friendship. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

At t!:c siuiie time that you are assiduous to sceure and 
to perjx.’tiiate the blessings ol' friendship, be careful to 
desor\e tlior.i. Never forget, that he who has a friend 
imi.'t show himself friendly. Between minds as well as 
hetuee'! bodies, attrai'tion can subsist no longer than it is 
recii>ro..al; and mul-ual kindness can only be cherished by 
niut'.in! eiuleavonrs to serve and oblige. If you are fre- 
ijaer.tiy reeeiiing from your friend tokens of attachment 
and iiMi cti:.'.., watch for opportunities of making equiva* 
lent ret iri s; or if inequality of condition should on your 
part veil icr liiis iini>ractieable, be the more careful to 
'aizo (. itry ociasion of eijiressing, in ways not incon- 
'istenc wiip, the delicacy of iViendsbip, your sense of obli¬ 
gati,.'ibovc all, study to render yourself worthy of 
the iVicndisi.ip you value, by cherishing all those amiable 
qualitie and practising all those substantial virtues, which 
unite to ibrni the character of a true friend. More par¬ 
ticularly cuiti\at.e the kind and generous affections. 

l'Viend.-lii|) is the reciprocation of affection: and he who 
lias none to bestow, has no right to expect any in return. 
To hope to gain a friend without this, is as if the merchant 
should exjiect to purchase a jewel of the liighest value 
williout being able or willing to pay the price for it. Ou 
the contrary, kindness will always be found to produce 
kindness: and no man will fail to be rich in the returns 
of love, who is careful to purchase it with the payment 
of love. Exercise an habitual command over yourselves, 
to check those sudden gusts of ill humour or passion which 
the casual interference of opinions, inclinations, or interests 
may tend to excite. 

The maxim is well-founded, tliat friendship is not to 
be fornicd «ith an angry man. Be ever ready to allow to 
your friend that indulgence which you claim for yourself; 
and rather by gentleness and forbearance invite genero¬ 
sity, than by a rude and unyielding assertion of your 
right awaken the latent spirit of discord. Be upon your 
guard against every propensity to peevishness and f^c^ 
fulness: nothing is more dissonant to the tones of love 
than the harsh murmurs of discontent. Friendship loves 
to breathe a free and pleasant air, and to bask in the 
sunshine of cheerfulness: amidst tlic fogs and damps of 
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frotfulness, it sickens and dies. Even In sorrow, if you 
wish to secure the consolations of friendship, you must 
refrain from peevish and ill-huinoured complaints. Friend¬ 
ship must provide itself against the storm as well as 
the calm; and he who wishes to preserve a friend to 
the last hour of his life, must endeavour to carry a mild, 
placid, and affectionate temper through all the vicissitudes 
of the world. E^'FIELD. 


AUOUST THE SIXTH. 

Of Thales, Heracliliis, Democritus, and Simonides. 

Thales, born at Miletus 640 years before Christ, was 
the first Greek who treated of natural philosophy. He 
gave general notions of the universe; and maintained that 
an only Supreme Intelligence regulated all its motions. 
He discovered the cause of eclipses, which in those days 
were accounted prodigies. On being asked whether a 
a man could conceal his actions from the Deity, he an¬ 
swered, How should that be possible, since he cannot 
conceal from Him even his thoughts ? He was the founder 
of the Ionic sect of jihilosophers; and his great knowledge 
))rocured him a place among the seven wise men of Greece. 

Heraclitus was a native of Ephesus, ,500 years before 
Christ. We know little more of him than that he was a 
professed misanthrope; that he beheld with pity all the 
actions of men; tliat he constantly wept for tlieir misery; 
and thence obtained the name of the crying philosopher. 

Democritus was a native of Abdcra in Thrace, and lived 
in the time of Xerxes king of Persia. As a philosopher 
he was in high esteem. His desire of knowledge induced 
him to travel through the greater part of the then known 
world; and in these journeys he spent a very considerable 
fortune. He lived in perfect indifiercncc about all the 
events and casualties of life, and used to laugh at the 
follies and vices of mankind ; whence he obtained the ap¬ 
pellation of the laughing philosopher. His residing chiefly 
among tombs and sepulchral monuments, inclined many to 
believe him disordered in his senses; and die inhabitants 
if Abflera entreated Hippocrates, the celebrated physi¬ 
cian, to go and see him. Hippocrates accordingly paid 
him a visit; but, on discoursing with him, immediately 
fi^overed him to be a man of extraordinary knowledge 
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and sound understanding. He died 361 years before Christ, 
and is said to have attained tlie age ol 109 years. 

Simonides, a native of Ceos in Greece, was a poet, and 
philosopher. He was the first inventor of what is called 
artificial memory. He chiefly distinguished himself by 
his elegiac verses. His answer to Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
who asked him, Wiat is God ? has often been recorded. 
Simonides at first desired one day to consider of the ques¬ 
tion; when that was elapsed, he required two days more; 
then four, and so on for a considerable time, always 
doubling the space he had last requested. Hiero, sur¬ 
prised at. his behaviour, inquired the reason of it: Because, 
answered Simonides, the more I meditate on the subject, 
the more awful and incomprehensible I find it. 

Hobinson’s Ancient History. 


AUOUST THE SEVENTH. 

Fitness of Things to their Purposes. 

Every part of Nature seems to pay its tribute to man, 
ill the great variety of kinds or tribes, as well as the pro¬ 
digious number of individuals of each various tribe, of all 
creatures. There are so many beasts, so many birds, so 
many insects, so many reptiles, so many trees, so many 
plants, upon the laud; so many fishes, sea-plants, and 
other creatures, in the waters; so many minerals, metals, 
and fossils, in the subterraneous regions; that there is 
nothing wanting to the itse of man, or any other creature 
of this lower world. The rauiiificcnce of tlie Creator is 
such, that there is enough to supply the wants and con¬ 
veniences of all creatures, in all places, all ages, and upon 
all occasions. 

And this boundless variety is a most wise provision for 
the uses of tliis world in eveiy age and in every place. 
God has created nothing in vain. Some things are for 
food, some for physic, some for habitation, some for uten¬ 
sils, some for tools and instruments of work, and some for 
recreation and pleasure, either to man, or to some of the 
inferior creatures tliemselves. 

It is evident that all the creatures of God (beasts, birds, 
insects, and plants,) have, or may have, their several uses 
even among men. For although in one place things may 
lie neglected and out of use, yet in another place they may 
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be of great use. So what has been rejected in one age 
has been received in another; ivs the new discoveries in 
physic, and alterations of diet, sufficiently witness. 

Or if there be many things of little immediate use to 
man, in this or any other age ; yet to other creatures they 
ma}' afford food or physic, or f»c of some necessary use. 
Ho«’ manj’ trees and plants, n.ay even the very carcases 
of aninigls, the very dust of the earth, and the prodigious 
swarms of insects in the air and in the waters, of no ap¬ 
parent use to man, yet arc food, or medicine, or places 
of retreat and habitation, to birds, fishes, reptiles, and in¬ 
sects themselves! for whose happy and comfortable sub¬ 
sistence tbe bountiful Creator has liberally jirovided, as 
well as for that of man. DKaiiAM. 


AUGUST TIIK EIGHTH. 

The Horse. 

The noblest conquest ever made by man is that of this 
spirited and haughty animal; which shares w ith him the 
fatigues of war, and the glory of the tamibai. Kcpially in¬ 
trepid as his master, the horse sees the tlaiiger and braves 
it; inspired at the clash of arms, he loves it, he seeks it, 
and is animated with the same ardour. He also feels 
pleasure in the chase, in tournaments, in the course ; he 
IS all fire, but equally tractable as courageous ; docs not 
give way to his impetuosity, and knows how to check 
his inclinations: he not only submits to the arm which 
guides him, but even seems to consult the desires of his 
rider. 

The horse is a creature which renounces his being, to 
exist only by the will of another; which he know’s how 
to anticipate, and even express, and execute, by the 
promptitudi' and exactness ol'his movements: he feels as 
much as we desire, does only what we wish, giving himself 
up without reserve, and refuses nothing; makes use of all 
his strength, exerts himself beyond it, and even dies, tl»e* 
better to obey us. 

Such is the horse, whose natural qualities art has im¬ 
proved. His education commences with tlie loss of his 
liberty, and by constraint it is finished. The slavery or 
servitude of these creatures is universal; and so atmient, 
that they are very rarely found in their natural stale. 
They always bear about Uiem tokens of servitude, and 
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frecjiichtly llie cruel marks of labour and of pain : the 
inoiilh is deformed by the wrinkles occasioned by the bit, 
the liaiiks are scarred with wounds inflicted by the spur, 
the hoofs pierced by nails, and the attitude of the body is 
constrained from the impression of habitual shackles. 

As all parts of liurope are at present peopled, and al¬ 
most t.jaally inhabited, wild horses are no longer found 
there; and those which are found in America were ori¬ 
ginally European tame horses, which have multi))lied in 
the V.'.: t deserts of that country. The astonishment and 
fear niiich the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru expressed 
at the sight of horses and their riders, convinced the Spa¬ 
niards that this animal was entirely unknown in those 
countries ; thiy therefore carried thither a great number, 
which lane now so multiplied that in many parts they 
darken the (ilains. Buffon. 


AUGUST THE NINTH. 

The Ass. 

Wtiv have sve so much contempt for this animal, who 
is so good, so patient, so steady, and so useful? We be- 
st.)w edn. ation on the horse, take care of him, instruct 
him, and (xercise him; while the ass is abandoned to the 
care of the lowest servant, or exposed to the tricks of 
children ; so that instead of improving, he must lose, by 
his ednc.iiiou; and if there were notin him a fund of 
go,).'. I'liidii'.os, he would certainly greatly degenerate by 
the manner in which he is treated. 

lie is mil orally as humble, patient, and quiet, as the 
hor.se is pruiul, anient, and im|ietuous: he suffers chastisc- 
nienl ami blows with constancy and courage; he is mode¬ 
rate bolli as to the quantity and <|ualitjr of his food; he 
is coot; nted with the hardest and most disagreeable herbs, 
which the horse and other ..nimals will leave with disdain. 
But he is viry delicate with respect to his drink ; for he 
will lake none but the clearest water, and from rivulets 
with which he is acquainted. 

In their earliest youth, asses are sprightly, and even 
handsome; but either from age or bad treatment, they 
soon become slow, indocile, and headstrong. Pliny tells 
us, that when .the young one is taken from its mother, she 
will go through fire to recover it. The ass is also strongly 
attached to his master, notwithstanding he is usually ill- 
treated; he will smell him afar off, and can distinguisli 
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him from all other men ; he also knows the places where 
he has lived, and the ways which he hsis frequented. His 
eyes are good, and his smell acute. Ilis hearing is excel¬ 
lent ; which has contributed to his being numbered among 
timid animals. Wlien he is overloaded, be shows his sense 
of tlic injury by lowering liis head, ami bending down his 
ears; when he is greatly abused, he opens his month, 
and draws back his lips in a most disagreeable munner, 
which gives an air of derision and scorn ; if his eyes are 
covered, he remains motionless. 

The ass walks, trots, and gallops, like the horse; but 
all his motions are smaller, and much slower; notwith¬ 
standing he can run with tolerable swiftness, he can gal¬ 
lop but a little way, and only for a small space of time ; 
and whatever pace he uses, if he is hard itressed, he is 
soon fatigued. 

The ass is three or four years in growing, and lives 
twenty-live or thirty years. He slee]>s less than the 
horse, and does not lie down to rest except when exces¬ 
sively tired. Buffon'. 


AUGUST Till! TENTH. 

Description oj"Mount Vesuvius, 

Mount Vesuvius is situated at the distance of live 
Italian miles from the city ol' j\aples, and is justly ac¬ 
counted one of the most dreadful volcanoes, or burm'ng 
mountains, in the world. Its declivity towards the sea is 
richly clothed with vinc.s and fruit-trees; the circum¬ 
ambient air is clear and salubrious, and the neighbouring 
plain affords a most delightful prospect: but the ascent 
to the summit is painfully tedious ; and after walking two 
miles over a kind of hurnt earth mixed w’itli calcined 
stones and cinders, the traveller arrives at a naked plain, 
from several jiarts of which issues a sulphurous smoke : 
and in the centre of it rises another hill, shaped like a 
sugar-loaf, and of more difficult access tlian the former. 

At the summit of this hill is a vast mouth, or cavity, 
about four hundred yards in diameter at the top, but shelv¬ 
ing down on ail sides like a funnel; whence proceeds a 
continual smoke, and sometimes those astonishing erup¬ 
tions which fill tlie neighbouring villages with conster¬ 
nation. Each time it darts forth its flames, and pours out 
its liquid matter, the exterior form of the mountain, as 
well, as its height, receives considerable alterations. 
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Ill ancient history we find accounts of the devastations 
occasioned by this volcano; and in latter ages we meet 
with instances of its raging witli extraordinary fury, fn 
the year 1()94' tlicre was a violent eruption; during wliicli 
ashes and stones were thrown to the distance of nearly 
thirty miles. A prodigious quantity of melted minerals 
was likewise thrown out of the mouth, and ran slowly 
down the sides of the mountain; insomuch that great 
mmibers of men were employed to cut trenches and 
channels to receive it, and prevent its spreading over the 
plains below. 

In the suinnuir of 1706 there happened another terrible 
eruption, attended with such a bellowing of the mountain 
as far exceeding the report of the largest artillery, and in 
the year 1717 it was judged that the flames and fiery stones 
were shot more than a thousand feet perpendicularly above 
the siminiit of the volcano. 

In 1779 an eruption ha|)pcned, which has been par- 
ticulariy ilcserilied by Sir William Hamilton. This gen¬ 
tleman observed, that the lavas of Vesuvius constantly 
formed regular elianiiels in the mountain. Tliesc channels, 
after small eruptions, were generally from two to six feet 
wide, and about eiglit in deptli; and were often hidden 
from the sight by a quantity of scoriic that had formed a 
kind of crust over them. Jiir William walked in some of 
these subterraneous galleries, which ajipcarcd extremely 
curious; some being remarkably smooth and even on the 
fop, sides, and bottom; and others incrusted with a 
kind of .scoriiE, beautifully ramified with salts, in the form 
of icicles. 

In the summer of nft'I another dreadful eruption took 
place at Vesuvius, which destroyed many of the adjacent 
villages, and was attended by many surprising jilienomena. 
This eruption was preceded by a powerful shock of an 
earthquake, which extended over the whole of the 
Campagna Felice, and was felt at the distance of forty 
miles. 

The lava, or liquid matter that runs from the mountain, 
on its cooling, forms solid ma.sses, surpassing in hardness 
even marble; and tables, chimney-pieces, and even snuif- 
boxes, are made of it. With this matter the cities of 
Naples and Romo are paved, as also a great part of the 
ancient Roman highways. Cc-ibke’s 100 Wonders. 
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AUGUST THE ELEVENTH. 

Animalcules, 

Those creatures, tlie smallest with which wc are ac¬ 
quainted, are called aiiimalciiles ofinfusiuv. They are thus 
named, because they are produced in infusions, and are 
such diminutive animals. For their production, nothing 
more is required, tlian to pour water on any animal or ve¬ 
getable substance, and let this infusion stand four or live 
days in a moderately warm room, when a s)jecies of fer¬ 
mentation will take place in the liquor, a slimy skin will 
grow over it, and an immense multitude of these animal¬ 
cules, visible only by means of the magnifying-glass, will 
he found in the fluid. They may he obfainetl from dif¬ 
ferent vegetable substances; but from some more, from 
others less. 

Of the numerous infusions, however, with which ex¬ 
periments have been made, none have afforded such 
multitudes as thyme. If you put as much thyme xs may 
be taken up between the etuis of the thumb and two fingers, 
into a wine glass, fill the glass with jture water, and let it 
stand for four days, you will be tridy astonished when 
you look at a drop of it through the microscope. IMillions 
of animalcules swim about, and tlie celerity of their 
motion is so j^rcat, that it makes the eye almost giddy. 

The usual form of the animalcules, when at rest, a|)pears 
to be spherical, or a little longish, or egg-shaped. When 
they are in motion, their bodies are more or less elongated, 
accordingly as they swim about with more or less ccTerity. 
Some are seen darting along with great swiftness, the 
figure of which is netwly linear, or resembling that of a 
small worm. 

■NoUiing can be conceived more lively: the bustle 
of a nest of ants, or swarm of knats, is sluggishness to 
It. nicy dart in all directions, like an arrow from a 
bow, across the field of the microscope, in straight lines, 
when their bodies are drawn out greatly in length.— 
Sometimes they conceal tliemselvcs under the slime of 
the liquor, as if they were seeking tlieir nutriment there: 
then tney re-appear, swimming in various directions, and 
dexterously passing each other when they meet. Some¬ 
times they draw their bodies up togetlier in a spherical 
form, and then stretch them out again, in the same 
manner as a leech. Now they appear to dive down 
toward the bottom of flie drop, as only their hinder parts 
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arc visible: presently they spin round like a top, with 
incredible vebK'ity. When one of these animalcules has 
entangled himself in a particle of slime, it is pleasing to 
see bow he whirls himself round with it, in order to ex¬ 
tricate himself. 

It is ecpially pleasing to observe the motions which they 
frequently make with the head or pointed fore-end. When 
they give themselves a spring to dart forward, they fre¬ 
quently turn the head (juicklv on one side, as if they were 
biting at sontething, and swim forward with the head in 
this oblique direction. 

Curious readers will ask, how big the largest of these 
animalcules may be? An idea of their size may be given 
by observing, that ujiwards of two hundred of the largest 
may be contained in the space occupied by one of the 
smallest grains of sand. A little mite is to one of these 
animalcules, much the same as a turkey is to a sparrow. 

The longevity of these animalcules cannot easily be 
ascertained. Those that we contemplate under the micr.i- 
seope do not die a natural death, but are destroyed by the 
evajioration of the fluid, which leaves thousands of their 
dead bodies on the glass sitle, in the shajic of a little 
scarcely pcrce|itible dust. It is observable, that, in an in¬ 
fusion, which has stood a week or more, they become 
smaller, and at length seem to disappear. Whether, how¬ 
ever, these smaller animalcules arc the same, which have 
gradually diminished in size, or whether they are a more 
diminutive species, which at last alone remains, cannot be 
ascertained. MAVoa'i Nat. Hist. 


AUGUST THE TWELFTH. 

Importance Virtue. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Virtue is of intrinsic value and good desert, and of in¬ 
dispensable obligation; not the creature of will, but ne¬ 
cessary and immutable ; not local or temporary, but of 
equal extent and antiquity with the Divine Mind; not a 
mode of sensation, but everlasting truth; not dependent 
on power, but the guide of ad power. 

Virtue is the foundation of honour and esteem, and the 
source of all beauty, order, and happiness, in Nature. It is 
what confers value on all the other endowments and quali¬ 
ties of a reasonable being; to which they ought to be ab- 
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solutely subservient; and without, which, the more eminent 
tliey are, the more hideous deiunnities and tlie greater 
curses they become. 

Many of tlie endowments and talents we now possess, 
and of whiuli wx are too apt to l)c j)roud, will cease en¬ 
tirely with the present state; but virtue will be our orna¬ 
ment and dignity in every future state to which we may 
be removed. Beauty and wit will die, learning will vanish 
away, and all the arts of life be soon fiirgotten; but virtue 
ivill remain for ever. This unites us to tlu' whole rational 
creation, and fits us for conversing with any order of su¬ 
perior natures, and for a})lacc in any part of (lod's works. 

Virtue procures us the love of ail wise and good beings, 
and renders them our allies and friends. But what i.s o( 
unspeakably greater conseijuence is, that it makes God 
our friend, assimilates and unites our mind to his, and en¬ 
gages his almighty power in our defence. 

Superior beings of all ranks are bound by virtue no less 
titan ourselves. It has the same authority in all worlds 
tliat it has in this. The further any being is advanced in 
excellence and perfection, the greater is his nttacliinent to 
it, and the more he is under its influence. It is the law ot 
the w'hole universe: it stands first in the e.stiination of the 
Deity; its origin is His nature; and it is the very object 
that makes him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue. Of how much con¬ 
sequence it is, therefore, to practise it! There is no argu¬ 
ment or motive that is at all fitted to influence a reason¬ 
able mind, wliich docs not call us to this. One vii tuous 
disposition of soul is preferable to the greatest natural ac- 
complislimcnts and abilities, and of more value than ail tlie 
treasures of the world. PniCE. 


AUGUST TIIK THIRTEENTH. 

On the Manufacture of Paper. 

The beautiful, delicate, and valuable substance called 
paper is manufactured from the meanest materials; from 
the old rags which have passed from one poor person to 
another, and at length have perhaps dropped in tatters. 
They arc still, however, uscAil, and ought always to be 
carefully preserved, and sold to the rag-gatherer, who sells 
them again at the paper-mill. 

The paper-maker gives them first to w'omen to sort ac- 
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cordiii}; to their different doftrecs of hnciicss; who also 
carefully cut out all the seams, which they throw into a 
basket for other purposes : they tlieii put them into the 
du.stin^-en.eiiic, a lar^e circular wire-sieve from which 
they receive some degree of cleaning. 

The rags are next conveyed into a large trough, or cis¬ 
tern, into which a pipe of clear spring water is constantly 
flowing. In this cistern is placed a cylinder about two 
feet long, set thickly round with rows of iron spikes, stand¬ 
ing a-- near as they can to one another without touching: 
at the hotfoai of the trough are corresponding rows of 
.spikes. The cylituler is made to whirl round with incon¬ 
ceivable rajtidity. and th\i.s these iron teeth tear the cloth 
ii! every po.ssihle direction: till, by the assistance of the 
water which continually flows through the cistern, it is re¬ 
duced to a fine pulp; and by the same process all its im¬ 
purities .are cleansed away, and it is restored to its original 
whiteness. This process (ake.s about six hours. 

This fine pulp they next put into a copper of warm 
water. It is already the substance of paper, and the form 
must now be given to it: for this jturpo.se they use a mould 
made of wire, strong one waiy and crossed with finer. 
Thi.s mould they just dip horizontally into the copper, and 
take it out again. It has a little wooden frame on tlic edge, 
by means of which it retains as much of the pulp as is 
wanted for the thickness of a sheet, and the superfluity 
runs off through the interstices of the wires. 

Another workman receives it, opens the frame, and 
turns out the thin sheet (which has now shape, but not 
consistence,) upon soft felt placed on the ground ready to 
receive it: on that are placed another piece of felt, and 
then another sheet of paper, and so on till they have made 
a pile of forty or fifty. They' are then pressed with a 
large screw-pre.ss, which, forcibly squeezing the water 
out, immeiliatcly gives them consistence. 

Much, however, still remains to be done, llie felts 
arc removed, and the paper dexterously taken up with an 
instrument in the form of a T, three sheets at a time, and 
hung on lines to dry. After hanging a week or ten days, 
any knots or rouglmcss it may still have, are carefully 
picked oil’, and it is then sized. 

Size is a kind of glue; and without the application of 
this substance the paper w'ould not bear ink, but would 
run and blot, as is the case on common red paper. The 
sheets are then hung up to dry, and when dry taken to 
thefiuishing-rooin, where they are examined again, pressed 
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in dry presses, (which give them their gloss and smooth¬ 
ness,)counted into reams, and sent to the stationer; from 
whom we have it after he has again folded it, and cut the 
edges. The whole process of making paper takes about 
three weeks. 


AUGUST THE EOUnTEEN'TII. 

' Alexander the Great 

Alexander, son of Philip king of Maccdon, was born 
at Pella, a town of that kingdom, 3(J5 years before the 
Christian sera. From his infancy he on several occasions 
gave proofs of an extraordinary loftiness of sentiment and 
character. Being one day asked n hether he would not 
contend in the foot races at llie Olympic games, he an¬ 
swered that he would if kings were to be his coin])elilorf. 

On receiving the news of a city being taken, or a battle 
won, by his father, he used to ap|)ear melancholy and 
disconsolate, and exclaim to his friends, Alas! in)- iinher 
will accomplish every thing, and leave nothing for me 
to do. 

In every branch of learning that it was thought neces¬ 
sary to teach him, he made an astonisliing progress. His 
tutor was the celebrated Aristotle; and tlie young prince 
Alexander conceived as high an esteem for that illustrious 
philosopher, as Philip already entertained for him. He 
even honoured him as a parent; saying that his natural 
father had given him existence, but that his second father 
had taught him how to make a proper use of his existence. 
Under such a master the genius of Alexander made a rapid 
advancement, and he soon imbibed the .principles of tlie 
whole circle of philosophy. He also took great delight in 
die conversation of men of learning; an admirable source 
of instruction to a young prince. 

He became at a very early age the most expert horse¬ 
man in his falhej^^ourt; and was the only person who 
dared to ride mH^ous Bucephalus, a very tine horse 
sent as a presenlMt^hilip, but so fiery and intractable 
that they desp&'rea of making him serviceable. It is said 
,■ diat .thiijj^ofse would afterwards suffer no person but 
^ Alejftii^df^. to mount him ; that he always knelt dow-n to 
:r«lceiv^l^ 'dn his back; and that after being mortally 
' -wounded tlil^ie battle against Porus, he saved the life of 
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Alexander by carrying him through the host of enemiea 
that surrounded him, and then expired. Alexander shed 
tears at liis death ; and in iiiemorj' of him, built on the 
banks of the Ilyduspes, a eit}' which he named Buccphalia. 

Alexander ascended the tlirone of Macedonia at the age 
of twenty years. After jicrfonning the ceremonies of hia 
father's funeral, he Ijcnt his attention to secure tho con¬ 
quests of Philip over tho neighbouring nations, and to 
extend his own. 

Ills l)ehavioiir after the battle of Issus to the wife and 
daughters of Darius, the Persian monarch, who became 
his prisoners, win tlsc action of liis life that gained him the 
most lasting honour. Those unfortunate princesses found 
in his camp a treatment consistent with their dignity, and 
a safe asylum for their honour and virtue. 

But tho latter pai't of the life of Alexander exhibits an 
important lesson to mankind in general. His sudden 
transitions from good to bad, from prudence to folly, from 
moderation to violence, from glory to ignominy, must 
make every rational being tremble upon the brink of the 
abyss dug by tho passions. Yielding to the dictates of 
an ungoverned ambition, he beesme the scourge of man ¬ 
kind, and the pest of the world. 

Having conquered the vast empire of Persia, ranged 
over all the East, and made even the Indies provinces of 
his empire, he died at Babylon, in the 33d year of his age; 
some historians say by poison, others by thinking. 

Robinson’s Ancient History. 


AUGUST THE FIFTEKN’III. 

On Ihc <■/ /. ling. 

To warn us from lying, wr .-bould do well to consider 
the folly, the meanness, aiul the wickedness of it. 

The folly of lying consists in its defeating its own pur¬ 
pose. A habit of lying is generally detected in the end • 
and afler detection, the liar, instead of deceiving, will nojt 
oven be .believed when he happens to speak the truth. — 
Nay, every single lie is attended with such a variety of 
circumstances which lend to a detection, that it is often 
discovered. The use generally made of a lie is to cover a 
fault; but as this end is seldom answered, we only aggra¬ 
vate what we wish to conceal. In point even of practence, 
an honest confession would serve us better. 

p 
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The meanness of lying arises from the cowardice which 
it implies. Wc dare not boldly and noblv speak tlie truth, 
but have recourse to low subterfuges; which always show 
a sordid and disingenuous mind. Hence it is, that in the 
fashionable world the word liar is always considered as a 
term of peculiar reproacli. 

The wickedness of lying consists in its perverting one 
of the greatest blessings of God, the use of spee^i in 
making tliat a mischief to mankind which was intended for 
a benefit. Truth is tlie greatest bond of society. If one 
man lies, why may not another ? And if there is no mutual 
trust, there is an end of all intercourse. 

An equivocation is ncarlj' related to a lie. It is an in¬ 
tention to deceive under words of a double meaning, or 
words which, literally speaking, are true; and is equally 
criminal witli tlie most dowmvright breach of truth. A nod, 
or sign, may convey a lie as effectually as the most de¬ 
ceitful language. 

Under the head of lying may be mentioned a breach of 
promise. Every engagement, though only of the lightest 
kind, should be punctually observed: and be who does 
not think himself bound by such an obligation, has little 
pretension to the character of an honest man. Gilpin 


AUGBST THE SIXTEENTH 
Of the Relation tf Sleep to Night. 

Animal existence is made up of action and slumber s 
Nature has provided a season for each. An animal which 
stood not in need of rest, could always live in day-light. 
An animal which, tliough made for action, and delighting 
in action, must have its strength repaired by sleep, meets, 
by its constitution, the returns of day and night. In the 
human species, for instance, were the bustle, the labour, 
the motion of life upheld by the constant presence of light, 
sleep could not be enjoyed without being disturbed by 
noise, and without expense of that time which the eager¬ 
ness of private interest would not contentedly resign. It 
is happy, therefrr'e, for us, that Nature, by the very dis¬ 
position of her elements, has commanded, as it were, and 
imposed upon us, at moderate intervals, a general inter¬ 
mission of our toils, our occupations, and pursuits. ' 

. SIpt'it is not for man, either solely or principally, that 
is made. Inferior but less perverted natures taste 
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its solace, and expect its return, with greater exactness 
and advantage than he does. Who can observe without 
admiration the satisfaction and regularity with which the 
greatest part of the irrational world yield to this soft neces¬ 
sity, this grateful vicissitude? how comfortahly the birds 
of the air, for example, address themselves to the repose 
of the evening; with what alertness they resume the* ac¬ 
tivity of the day. 

Nor does it disturb this argument to confess, that cer- 
iain species of animals are in motion during the night, 
and at rest in the day. Tlic feet is, that die repose, of 
odier animals sets these at liberty, and invites them to 
tlicir food or their sport. 

The constitution of animals susceptible of torpor, bears 
a relation to winter similar to that which sleep bears to 
night. Against not only the cold, but the want of food, 
which the approach of winter induces, the Preserver of 
the world has provided in many animals by migration, in 
many others by torpor. As one example out of a thou¬ 
sand; the bat, if it did cot sleep through the winter, must 
have starved, as the moths and flying insects upon which 
it feeds disappear. Paxey. 


AUGUST THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Adaptation of animated Bodies to inanimate Nature. 

The bodies of animals hold, in dieir constitution and 
properties, a great and important relation to the elements 
by which they are surrounded. Tlie wings of birds bear 
a relation to air, and the fins of fishes to water. 

Throughout the universe diere is a wonderful propor¬ 
tioning of one thing to another. Tile size of animals, of, 
man especially, when considered with respect to other 
animals, or to tlie plants wliich grow around him, is such 
as a regard to his conveiiiency would have pointed out. 
A giant or a pigmy could not have milked goats, reaped 
corn, or mowed grass; a giant could not have rode a 
horse, trained a vine, or sliorn a sheep, .with the same 
bodily case as we do, if at all. A pigmy w,ouid have been 
lost amongst rushes, or carried off by birds of prey. 

It may be observed, likewise, that the model and the 
materials of the human body being what they are, a mucli 
greater bulk would have broken down by its own weight, 
file persons of men who much exceed the ordinary WO' 
ure betray this tendency. 

p 2 
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; Ilow close is the suitableness of the earth and sea to 
their several inhabitants; and of these inhabitants, to the 
places of their appointed residence! 

. Take the earth as it is; and consider the correspondency 
of the powers of its inhabitants; with the properties and 
condition of tlie soil which they tread. Take the inhabi¬ 
tants ns they arc; and consider the substances witicli the 
earth yields for their use. They can o])cn its surface; 
and its surface supp'ies all which they want. Such is tin- 
length of their faculties, and such the constitution of the 
globe, that tliis is suflicieut for all their occasions. 

NVhon we pass from the earth to the sea, from land to 
W'ater, we pass t!iri)iijrh a great change; but an adcijuati- 
change acconipanii-s os of aoiiiia! forms and functiuus, of 
animal capacities ami wants. The earth in its nature i» 
very dillerent from the sea, and the sea from the earth ; 
but one accords with, its inhabitants as exactly as the 
other: and the correspondency instituted by Divine Wis¬ 
dom pervades at'.d harmonises the whole. Pali'.y. 


ACOV-ST THE EIGHTEENTH, 

Mount JEtTia. 

Thi.s volcano was called the Pillar of Heaven by Pindar, 
who flouri.shed four hundred and thirty-five years before 
the Christian a-ta. Its astonishing height is such, tliat 
Vesuvius, if placed beside it, would appear hut a snuill 
hill. The cnormou.s mass is surrounded by -smaller moun¬ 
tains ; and while the lava of Vesuvius nniy issue its stream 
for seven miles, ,£tna will emit a torrent of liquid fire 
tliirty miles in length. 

All travellers agree, that this mountain affords an epi¬ 
tome of the different climates throiighont the world. 
Towards the base it is extremely hot; further up, more 
temperate; and grows ^radu-ally colder, till at length the 
traveller perceives that its head is enveloped in a mantle 
of eternal snow. 

In the middle, at tlie top, stands the great mouth of 
the volcano, which is a little mountain dbout a quarter of 
a mile perpendiculai-, situated in the centre of a gently 
inclining plain. In tlic middle of this little mountain is 
d large hollow, the inside of which is incrusted with salts 
aind sulphur of different colours. In the midst of this 
funnel is the terrific gulf whence continually issues smoke 
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(tccompanied by terrible and confused noises, which, during 
the time of an eruption, may be Iteard at a prodigious 
distance. 

The great eruption of this volcano in the year 1669 
broke out on the eleventh of March, two hours before 
midnight, on the soutli-cast side of the mountain, about 
twenty miles from the old mouth, and ten from the city 
of Catania. The matter thrown out was a stream of metals 
and minerals, which ran for fifteen or twenty days together 
into the sea, close to the walls of Catania. In its course 
it overwhelmed fourteen towns and villages, and during 
the whole time of this eruption, which was fifty-four days, 
neither sun nor stars could be seen in the neighboiuring 
country. 


AroUST THE NIXETEENTH. 

Advniilagrs of Public Worship. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

IvDri'KXUKXT of the peculiar object of public religious 
assenihlies, many collateral advantages arc derived from 
thetn, which the libt'ral thinker will by no means despise 
The recurrence of a])pointed days of rest and leisure, 
which, but for this puq)ose, would never have been ap¬ 
pointed, divides the weary months of labour and servi¬ 
tude with a separating line of a brighter colour. The 
church is a centre of union for neighbours, friends, and 
townsmen; and it is a reasonable and pleasing ground 
of preference in our attachments, that we have “ walked 
to the hoesc of (Jod in company'.” Even the common 
greetings that pass between those who meet there, are 
hallowed by the occasion of the meeting, and the spirit of 
civic urbanity is mingled with a still sweeter infusion of 
Christian courtesy. 

Ily llie recurrence of this intercourse, feuds and animo¬ 
sities are composed, which interrupted the harmony of 
friends and acejuaintance; and those who avoided to meet 
because they could not forgive, are led to forgive, being 
obliged to meet. Its effect in humanising tlie lower orders 
of society, and fashioning their manners to the order and 
decorum of civil life, is tmparent to every reflecting mind. 
Tile poor wlio have not formed a habit of attending here, 
remam from week to week in their sordid cells, or issue 
thence to places of licentiousness more sordid; while those 
who assemble with thb other inhabitants of the place, are 
brought into tlie frequent view of their superiors; their 
p 3 
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pereons are known, their appearance is noted; the in> 
quiring eye of benevolence pursues them to their humble 
cottages, and they arc not unfrequently led home from 
social worship to the social meal. If the rich and poor 
were but thus brought together regularly and universally, 
that single circumstance would be found sufficient to 
remove the squalidness of misery, and tlie bitterness of 
want; and poverty would exist only as a sober shade 
in the picture of life, on which the benevolent eye 
might rest witli a degree of complacency, when fatigued 
with the more gaudy colouring of luxury and show. 

Barbauld. 


AUGUST THE TWENTIETH. 

The Copernican System described. 

The Sun revolving on his axis turns. 

And with creative fire intensely burns ; 

Impell’d the forcivc air, our Earth supreme 
Rolls with the planets round the solar gleam. 

First Mercury completes his transient yeax. 
Glowing refulgent with reflected glare. 

Bright Venus occupies a wider way. 

The early harbinger of night and <!ay. 

More distant still our geobe terraqueous turns, 
Nor chills intense, nor fiercely heated bums; 
Around her rolls the lunar orb of light. 

Trailing her silver glories through the night. 

On me Earth’s orbit see tlie various signs ; 

Mark where tlie Sun, our year completing, shines : 
First the bright Ram his languid ray improves; 
Next glaring wat’ry through the BuU he moves: 
The am’rous Twins admit his genial ray ; 

Now burning, through the Crab he takes his way; 
The Lion, flanung, bears the solar power; 

The Virgin faints beneath the sultry shower. 

Now the jitet Balance weighs his equal force; 

The slimy Serpent swelters in his course: 

The fabled Archer clouds his languid face; 

Tlw Goat with tempests urges on his race ; 

in the Water his faint beams appear, 
jj^^lfhe cold Fishes end the circling year, 
'■’■•^ohd our globe the sanguine Mars displays 
reflection of primeval rays. 
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Next belted Jupiter far distant gleams, 

Scarcely enlightened with the solar beams; 

With four unfix’d receptacles of light, 

He towers majestic through the spacious height. 

But further yet the tardy Saturn lags. 

And five attendant luminaries drags, 

Investing with a double ring his pace. 

He circles through immensity of space. 

These arc thy wond’rous works, First Source of Good! 
Now more admir'd in being understood.* Chatterton. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-PIRST. 

Comparative View oj^the Ancients and Modems. 

Whatevp.r superiority the ancients may have had in 
point of genius, yet in all arts where the natural progress 
of knowledge has had room to produce any considerable 
effects, the moderns cannot but have some advantage. 

In natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, and otlicr 
sciences, tliat depend on an extensive knowledge and ob¬ 
servation of facts, modem philosophers have an unques¬ 
tionable superiority over the ancient. I am inclined also 
to think, that in matters of pure reasoning there is more 
precision among the moderns than in some instances there 
was among the ancients; owing, jkcrhaps, to a more ex¬ 
tensive literary intercourse, which has improved and 
sharpened the faculties of men. 

In some studies, too, that relate to taste and fine writing, 
die progress of society must be admitted to have given us 
some advantages. For instance, in histo^, there is cer¬ 
tainly more political knowledge in several European nations 
at present than there was in ancient Greece and Kome. 
We arc better acquainted widi the nature of government, 
because we have seen it under greater variety of forms 
and revolutions. The world is more laid open than it was 
in former times; commerce is greatly enlarged; more 
countries are civilised; posts are everywhere established: 
intercourse has become more easy, and die knowledge of 
facts consequently more attainable. All these are great 


• Since these verses were written, four other planets have been 
discovered belonging to our system; namely, three between Mars and 
Jupiter, named Csars, Pauas, and Juno ; and one still further 
than Saturn, named IlaaacHiti.. 

r 4 
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advantages to historians; of which in some measure tliey 
have availed themselves. 

In the more complex kinds of poetry, likewise, we may 
liave gained somewhat perhaps in point of regularity and 
accuracy. In dramatic performances, having the advan¬ 
tage of die ancient models, we may be allowed to have 
maile some improvements in the variety of tlie characters, 
the conduct of the plot, and attention to probability and 
to decorum. 

These seem to be the chief points of superiority which 
we can plead above the ancients. Neither do they extend 
so far as might be imagined at first view: for it may be 
said, that if the advancing age of the world bring along 
with it more science and more refinement, there belong, 
however, to its earlier periods, more vigour, more fire, 
and more enthusiasm of genius. This appears, indeed, 
to form the characteristic difference between tlie ancient 
poets, orators, and historians, compared witli the moderns. 
Among the ancients we find higher conceptions and 
greater simplicity: among tlie moderns, more art and 
correctness. 

But though this be in general a mark of distinction be¬ 
tween the ancients and moderns, yet, like all general ob¬ 
servations, it must be understood with some exceptions; 
for, in point of poetical fire and original genius, Milton and 
Shakspeare are inferior to no poets in any age. 

Hugh Blair. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-SECOSn. 

Of Ike Natural and Artificial Divisions <f Time. 

Time is in a perpetual flow, and perishing; but a re¬ 
presentation of it is preserved in the space describqd by 
motion. As the Sun, therefore, is tlie most conspicuous 
body in our system, and appears to move regularly 
tlirough the Heavens, his motion is naturally fixed upon 
as one of the properest measures of time wbieft arc afforded 
by Nature. 

It is by means of his apparent diurnal and annual re¬ 
volutions that we obtain the two grand divisions of time 
into days mid years: and thence all the different periods 
which are at present in use. The first division of the day 
WH simply into four parts; morning, noon, evening, and 
weight; but as these measures are'vague and uncertain, 
^has been called in to our assistance, and has furnished 
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us with instruments by which we are enabled to measure 
small intervals of time with greater precision. 

The Sun appears to go round the Karth in twenty-four 
hours, and the fixed stars in twenty-three hours fii'ty-six 
minutes and four seconds; so that they are found to gain 
three minutes and fifty-six seconds upon the Sun every 
flay, w'hich amounts to one diurnal revolution in a year; 
and, therefore, in three hundred and sixty-five days, as 
measured by the Sun, there arc three hundred and sixty- 
six days as measured by the stars; the former of which 
arc called solar days, and tlie latter sideral. 

This regular return of the fixed stars to the meridian, 
affbnis us an esisy meiinal of deierniiniug whetlier our 
clocks and Wiitch(,‘s keep true lime. For if through a 
small hole in a window-shutter, or in a tliin plate of metal 
fixed for that puq>ose, it be observed at what time any 
star disappears behind a chimney or the comer of a 
building, at a small distance; then if the star disappears 
the next night three minutes and fifty-six seconds sooner 
by the clock or watch than it did the night before, on die 
second night seven minutes fifty-two seconds sooner, and 
so on, it is a certain sign die machine goes right: but if 
it does not observe this rule, it is evidently not accurate; 
and as the disajipearing of a star is instantaneous, we may 
depend upon this information to half a second at most. 

Boknyc-Alstle. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

Vse of Time—Punctuality — aiul Dispatch. 

Very few persons are good economists of their for¬ 
tune, and still fewer of their time; and j'et of the two 
the latter is the more precious. Young jx'ople are apt to 
think they have so much time before them, that they may 
squander what they please of it, and yet have enough left; 
as the possession of very great fortunes has frequently 
seduced people to a ruinous profusion — fatal mistakes, 
always repented of, but always too late. 

“ Time is every man’s estate.” 

I would earnestly recommend the care of those minutes 
and quarters of houi-s, in die course of the day, which 
people sometimes think too short to deseiwe their atten¬ 
tion : and yet, if summed up at the end of the year, would 
amount to a veiy considerable portion of time. 

p ^ 
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Many people lose a great ileal of their time by laziness 
they loll and yawn in a great chtur, telling themselves that 
they have not time to begin any thing then, and that it 
will do as well another time, lliis is a most unfortunate 
disposition, and the greatest obstruction to both know¬ 
ledge and business. Young persons have no right nor 
claim to laziness: being but just listed in the service of 
die world, they must be active, diligent, and indefatigable. 
Never put off til! to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

One method I will recommend to you, by which 1 
have found great benefit in every part of my life: that is, 
to rise early; and at the same hour every morning, how 
late soever you may have sat up the night before. This 
secures you an hour or two, at least, before the common 
interruptions of the morning begin. 

Our lives, says Seneca, are spent either in doing nothing 
at all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing no- 
tliing diat we ought to do. We are always complaining 
that our daj s are few, yet acting as though there would 
be no end of them: and though we, in general, seem 
grieved at the shortness of life, wo are wishing every pe¬ 
riod of it at an end. The youth longs to be of age, then 
to be a man of business, then to make up an estate, then 
to arrive at honours, dien to retire. EMFiFxn. 


AUGUST THE TWENTT-FOUETn. 

The Loadstone. 

The loadstone is the most singular of all minerals in its 
properties. It is a stone of a dark grey colour, and has 
tiie virtue of attracting iron. This virtue is not equal 
throughout the whole stone, but resides chiefly in two of 
its points, called the poles of the loadstone. 

Wlien diis stone is suspended by a string, and uncon- 
flned, it constantly points one of its ends to the north, 
auad the other to tlie south, if first put in motion, and then 
leil to itself. This regular direction, Mdiich only varies a 
litde in some particuW parts of the earth, has given the 
name of die north pole to that end of the stone which 
]>oiRts to the north, and south pole to that which points 
to the south. 

The two properties of attracting iron, and pointing to 
warda the north, are communicated to iron by rubbing 
it agtiinBt the loadstone. This discovery introduced the 
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magnetic needle, so indispensably necessary to navigators 
in long voyages. 

Tlicse virtues in the loaristonc have prompted naturalists 
to examine it further, with the hope not onljf of finding 
the cause of such surprising eftects, but also of discover¬ 
ing new properties in the stone, llioy were more for¬ 
tunate in the latter respect than in the former. It was 
observed that the loadstone does not at all tinifes, and in 
all places, point directly to the north; but that it some- 
tunes inclines a little to the cast, and sometimes to* the 
west, more or less. It was remarked, that its attractive 
powers were alwav's equally strong, though smne bodies 
were placed between the iron and the stone, which might 
be supposed to prevent the effect; as glass, fire, water, 
men, and animals, with every metal except-iron. It was 
discovered, that in two loadstones, tlie two poles of the 
same {the northern and southern) repulsed, and seemed 
to fly from each other. It was therefore concluded, that 
tlie jiower of attraction might be in tlie iron as well as 
in the loadstone, as they seemed to attract each other 
equally. 

In order to be convinced of tlie truth of this experi¬ 
ment, it is only necessary to bang a ioadstone on one end 
of the beam of a balance, and put an equal weight at the 
otlier end: and when the loadstone is balanced, and not 
in motion, to place a piece of iron under it: the loadstone 
will be iimiiediately drawn down by the iron, and the 
otlier weight will fly up. If their situation be reversed, 
the loadstone will attract the iron in the same manner. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

The Salt-mine near Cracow. 

At Wielitska, a small town about eight miles from 
Cracow, this wonderful mine is excavated in a ridge of 
hills, at the northern extremity of the chain which joins 
to the Carpathian mountains; and has been worked above 
six hundred years. 

There are eight openings or descents into this mine, six 
in the fields, and tw'O in the town itself, llie openings 
are lined thougliout with timber: and at the top of each 
Uiere is a large wheel, with a rope as thick as a cable, by 
which things are let ^wn, and the salt is drawn u^. 

The descent is very slow and gradual, down a narrow 
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dark 'well, to the depth of six hundred feet perpendicular. 
The place where the stranger is set down is perfectly dark ; 
but tlie miners striking fire, and lighting a small lamp, 
conduct him through a number of passages, and by means 
of ladders, they again descend to an immense depth: at 
the foot of the last ladder the stranger is received in a 
smalt dark cavern; and in the course of their descent it 
is usual for the guide to nrcteiul the utmost dread and ap¬ 
prehension of the feeble light of his lanij) going out, often 
declaring that such an accident might be attended with 
the most fatal consequences. 

When arrived at this dreary chamber, the miner con¬ 
trives to extinguish his lamp as if by accident, and, catch¬ 
ing the stranger by the hand, drags him through a narrow 
creek into the body of the mine; when there bursts upon 
his view a little world, the beauty of which is scarcely to 
be imagined.. He beholds a spacious plain, containing a 
kind of subterranean city, with houses, carriages, roads, &c. 
all scooped out of one vast rock of salt, as bright and glit¬ 
tering as crystal; while the blaze of the lights continually 
burning for the general use, reflected from the dazzling 
columns whicl) support the lofty arched vaults of the mine, 
and which are beautifully tinged witli all the colours of 
the rainbow, and sparkle with the lustre of precious stones, 
affords a more splendid and glittering prospect than any 
thing above ground can possibly exhibit. 

In various parts of tliis spacious plain stands the huts 
of the miners and their families, some single and others in 
clusters like villages. They have very little communica¬ 
tion with the world above ground; and many hundreds of 
persons are born and pass the whole of tlieir lives here. 

Through the midst of this plain lies a road, which is 
always filled with carriages laden with masses of salt from 
the furthest part of the mine. The drivers are generally 
singing, and the salt looks like a load of gems. A great 
number of horses are kept in the mine; and when once 
let down, never see daji-light again. 

The instrmnents principally used by the miners are 
pick-axes, hammers, and cliisels; with which they dig out 
the salt in the form of huge cylinders, each of many hun¬ 
dred weight. This is found the must convenient method 
of getting it out of tlie mine; and as soon as got above 
ground, the masses are broken into smaller pieces, and 
sent to the mills, where they are reduced to powder. The 
finest sort of salt is sometimes cut into toys, mid often 
paises for real crystal. 
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This mine appears tu be inexhaustible. Its known 
brcadtli is one thousand one hundred and liileen feet, i£s 
Icnutli is six tiiousiuid six hundred and ninety-one feet, 
an(r its deptli seven hundred and forty-three feet. This, 
however, is to be understood only of the part which has 
been actually worked; as the real depth or longitudinal 
extent of the bed of salt it is not possible to conjecture. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-SIXTH. * 

On Natural Philosophy. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Natueai, Philosophy-, in the largest sense of the ex¬ 
pression, is too wide a held for you to undertake: but, the 
study of Nature, ius Ikr as may suit your powers and op¬ 
portunities, you will find a most sublime entertainment: 
the objects of this study are all the stupendous works of 
the Almighty hand, that lie within the reach of our observ¬ 
ation. In the works of man perfection is aimed at, but 
it can only be found in those of the Creator. The 
contemplation of perfection must produce delight, and 
every natural object around you would ofl^er this delight, 
if if could attract your attention. 

If you survey the earth, every leaf that trembles in the 
breeze, every blade of grass beneath your feet, is a wonder 
as absolutely beyond the reach of human art to imitate, 
as the construction of tlic universe. Endless pleasures to 
those who have a taste for them, might be derived from 
the endless variety to be found in the composition of this 
globe and its inhabitants. Tlie fossil—the vegetable — 
and the animal world—gradually rising in the scale of 
excellence—tlic innumerable species of each, still pre¬ 
serving their specific difierences from .Tgeito age, yret of 
which no two individuals arc ever perfectly alike—afford 
such a range for observation and inquiry as might engross 
tile whole term of our short lilc if followed minutely. 

Besides all thcanimal creation obvious to our unassisted 
senses, the eye, aided by philosophical inventions, sees 
myriads of creatures, wiiich by the ignorant are not 
known to have existence: it sees all Nature teem with 
life; every fluid—each part of every vegetable and animal 
—swarm with its peculiar inhabitants—invisible to the 
naked eye, but as perfect in all their parts, and enjoying 
life as indisputably as the elephant or the whale. 

But, if from the earth, and from these minute wonders. 
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dte philosophic eye is raised towards the Heavens, w'hat a 
stupendous scene there opens to its view!—those brilliant 
lights that sparkle to the eye of ignorance as gems adorn¬ 
ing the sky, or as lamps to guide the traveller by uight, 
assume an importance that amazes the understanding I — 
they appear to be •worlds, formed like ours for a variety 
of inhabitants — or suns, enlightening numberless other 
worlds too distant for our discovery! I shall ever remember 
the astonishment and rapture witli which my mind received 
tliis idea, when 1 was about your age; it was then per¬ 
fectly new to me, and it is impossble to describe the sen¬ 
sations 1 felt, from tlie glorious, boundless prospect of in- 
Qnitc beneficence bursting at once upon my imagination! 

Who cun contemplate such a scene unmoved? — if youi 
curiosity is excited to enter upon tliis noble iiupiiry, a 
few books on the subject, and those of the easiest sort, 
with some of the common experiments, may be sufficient 
for your purpose—which is to enlarge your mind, and to 
excite in it the most ardent gratitude and profound ador¬ 
ation towards that great and good Being, who exerts his 
boundless power in communicating various portions of 
happiness tlirough all tbe immense regions of creation. 

Bi.AiK'f Nat, Philosophy, 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Day and Night, and the Seasons, 
hfATURE is always grand in her designs, but frugal in 
her execution of them: sublimity and simplicity arc the 
striking characteristics of her workmanship. From a few 
simple principles she produces the most astonishing efiects, 
and charms us no less by the infinite diversity of her 
operations, thkn by the still and contrivance which are 
manifested- in the performance of them. 

The sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars, are all goverr. 
cd by the same invariable laws: the single principle of 
gravitation pervades the whole universe, and puts every 
spring and wheel of it in motion. From the indiscernible 
atoms, to the vast and immeasurable luminaries of Heaven, 
every thing is subject to its dominating influence; and 
from this active, invisible, and invigorating agent, proceed 
that order, harmony, beauty, and variety, which so emi¬ 
nently distinguidi the works of creation, 

But of all the effects resulting from this admirable scene 
-of -things, nothing can be more pleasing and agreeable to 
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a philosophic mind, than the alternate succession of day 
and night, and the regular return of the seasons: — 
r. “ Sweet as tlie breatli of mom, and sweet 
The coming on of grateful evening mild.” 

When tlie Sun first appears in the horizon, all Nature is 
animated by his presence: the magnificent theatre of the 
universe opens gradually to our view, and every object 
round us excites ideas of pleasure, admiration, and w'on- 
der. After riding in all his brightness through the vault 
of Heaven, he is again hidden from our sight; and we are 
now presented with a new spectacle of equal grandeur 
and sublimity. The Heavens are on a sudden covered 
with innumerable stars; the Muon, rising in clouded 
majesty, unveils her peerless light; whilst the silent so¬ 
lemnity of the scene tills the mind with sentiments and 
ideas beyond the power of language to express. 

Variety is the source of every pleasure: and the boun¬ 
tiful Author of Nature, in the magnificent display of his 
wisdom and power, has afforded us every possible means 
of entertainment and instruction. What a pleasing suc¬ 
cession of scenes results from the gradual vicissitude of 
tlie seasons! Summer, winter, spring, and autumn, lead 
us insensibly through the varied circle of the year; and 
are no less pleasing to the mind, than necessary towards 
bringing to maturity the various productions of the earth. 
Wliethcr the Suii fianies on the tropic, or pours his mild 
eft’ulgence from the equator, we equally rejoice in his jire- 
sence, and adore that oiiiniscient Being who gave him his 
appointed course, and prescribed the bounds which he 
can never pass. Boknvcastle. 


AUGUST THE TWEKTY-EIGHTH. 

The Designs of Providence. 

The Universe may be considered as the palace in which 
the Deity resides, and this Earth as one of its apartments. 
Those great outlines of Nature to which art cannot reach, 
and where our greatest clfurts must have been ineffectual, 
God himself has finished with amazing grandeur and 
beauty. Our beneficent FatherJias considered these parts 
of Nature os peculiarly his own; as parts which no crea¬ 
ture could have skill or strength to amend; and tlierefore 
made them incapable of alteration, or of more perfect 
regularity. The heavens and the firmament show the 
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wisdom and the glory of U>e Workman. Astronomers, 
who are best skilled in the symmetry of systems, find no- 
thing there that they can alter for the better. God made 
these perfect, because no subordinate being could correct' 
tiieir defects, if they had any. 

When tlicrefore we survey Nature, nothing can be more 
splendid, more correct, or more amazing. We behold a 
Deity residing in the midst of an universe infinitely ex¬ 
tended every way, animating all, and cheering the vacuity 
with his presence. We behold an immense and shapeless 
mass of matter formed into worlds by his power, and dis¬ 
persed at intervals through which even the imagination 
cannot travel. In this great theatre of his glory, a tliou- 
sand suns, like our own, animate their respee!i\'e .sy.-iems, 
appearing and vanishing at tlie Divine coiumand. Wc 
behold our own bright luminary fixed in the centre of its 
system, wheeling its planets in times proportioned to 
their distances and at once dispensing light, heat, and 
motion. 

llie Earth also is seen with its twofold motion, pro¬ 
ducing by the one the change of seasons, and by the other 
tlie grateful vicissitudes of day and night. V.'ith what 
silent magnificence is all this performed! with what seem¬ 
ing ease 1 The w'crks of art are exerted with an interrupted 
force, and their noisy progress discovers the ohstruetions 
which they receive: but the Earth, wiili a silent steady 
rotation, successively presents every part of its surface 
to the Sun ; at once imbibing nourishment and light from 
that parent of vegetation and felicity. 

Not only are heat and light thus supplied, but its whole 
surface is covered with a transparent atmosphere that 
turns witli its motion, and guards it from external injury. 
The rays of the Sun are broken into a genial warmth: 
and while the surface is assisted, a gentle heat is produced 
in the bowels of the earth, which contributes to cover 
it with verdure. Waters also are supplied in healthful 
abundance, to support animal life and assist vegetation 
Mountains arise to diversify the prospect, and give a cur¬ 
rent to the stream. Seas extend from one continent to 
die odier, replenished with animals that may.ba applied 
to human support; and also serving to enrich the earth 
with, a sufficiency of vapour. Breezes fly along the siir- 
S^eof the fields, to promote health and vegetation. The 
sofldfi^ of the evening invites to rest, and the freshness 
)f.^e:iaorning invigorates for labour. 
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ADGOST THE TWENTY-NIKTH 
On Cleanliness. 

Cleanliness may be recommended under the three 
following heads: as it is a mark of politeness; as it pro¬ 
duces auction; and as it bears analogy to purity of mind. 

First, it is a mark ot politeness; for it is universally 
agreed upon, that no one unadorned witli this virtue can 
go into company without giving a manifest offence. The 
different nations of the world arc as much distinguished 
by their cleanliness, as by their arts and sciences. The 
more they are advanced in civilisation, the more they 
consult this part of politeness. 

Secondly, Cleanliness may be said to be the foster- 
mother of affection., Hcauti' commonly produces love, 
but cleanliness pi eserves it. Age itself is not unamiable, 
while it is preserved clean and unsullied: like a piece oi 
metal constantly kept smooth and bright, we look on it 
witli more pleasure than on a new vessel that is cankered 
with rust. 

I might further observe, tliat as cleanliness renders us 
agrccalile to others, it makes us easy to ourselves; that 
it is an excellent preservative of healtli; and that several 
vices destructive both to mind and body, are inconsistent 
with the habit of it. 

In the third place, it bears a great analogy with purity 
of mind, and naturally inspires redned sentiments and 
passions. We find from experience, that through the 
prevalence of custom the most vicious actions lose their 
horror, by being made familiar to us. On the contrary, 
those who live in the neighbourhood of good examples, 
fiy from the first appearance of what is shocking; and 
tJius pure and unsullied thoughts are naturally suggested 
to the mind by those objects that perjietually encompass 
us, when they are beautiful and elegant in their kind. 

In the East, where tlie warmth of the climates makes 
cleanliness more ira.-nediately necessary than in colder 
countries, }t is a part of religion; the Jewish law (as wdll 
as the Mahometan, which in some things copies after it) 
is filled with bathings, purifications, and other rites of the 
like nature: and we read several injunctions of this kind 
in the book of Deuteronouyr. Addison 
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AUGUST THE THIRTIETH. 

. On the Order of Nature, 

See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth. 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go; 

Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 

Vast chain of being! which from (lod began 
Nature ethereal, human; angel, mim 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, which no eye can see. 

No glass can reach; from infinite to thee. 

From thee to nothing. On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 

Or in the full creation leave a void. 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroy’d. 
From Nature’s chain whatever link j'ou strike. 

Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And if each system in gradation roll. 

Alike essential to th’ amazing whole. 

The least confusion but in one, not all 
That systdm oidy, but the whole, must fall. 

Let Earth, unbalanc’d from her orbit fly. 

Planets and suns run lawless through tlie sky; 

Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl’d. 

Being on being wreck’d, and world on world; 
Heav’ii’s whole foundations to the centre nod. 

And Nature tremble to the throne of God; 

All this dread order break, for whom ? for tliee^ 

Vile worm ? Oh, madness! pride! impiety! 

What if die foot, ordain’d the dust to tread. 

Or hand to toil, aspir’d to be the head ? 

What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin’d 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 

Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another in this general frame ; 

.Tust as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains 
The OTeat directing mixd op aeu ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul: 

That, cliang’d through alf, and yet In all the same. 
Great in the eardi as in th* ediereal frame, 

Warms in die sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads,undivided, operates unspent. 
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Breathes in our soul; informs our mortal jiart 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns; 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 

He tills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name. 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point: tills kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav’n bestows on thee. 

Submit. — In this, or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow’r, 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good: 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One trutli is clear. Whatever is, is right. Pope. 


AUGUST THE THIBTY-riRST. 

On Intemperance in Eating. 

It is no slight argument of the dishonour we incur by 
gluttony, that nothing is more carefully avoided in a well- 
bred company. Nothing would be thought by such more 
brutal and rude, than the discovery of any marks of having 
eaten intemperately,—of having exceeded that proportion 
of food which is requisite for our nourishment. 

Tlic influence that our food has upon our health, its 
tendency to preserve or impair our constitution, is the 
measure of its temperance or excess. 

He alone is temperate, who eats not to gratify his taste, 
but to preserve his life; who is the same at every table as 
his own ; who when he feasts is not cloyed ; and sees all 
the delicacies before him that luxury can accumulate, yet 
preserves a due abstinence in the midst of tliem. 

To govern our appetite is necessary; but there is no 
necessity that we should always mortify it. Life is no 
more to be passed in constant self-denial, than in a round 
of sensual enjoyments. We should endeavour that it may 
not be, at any time, painful to us to deny ourselves what 
is improper for us; and, on that as well as other accounts. 
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it is most fitting that wc should frequently practise self- 
denial— that we should often' forego what would delight 
us. But to do this continually cannot he rccpiired of us, 
because it is not reasonable to think that it should he our 
duty wholly to debar ourselves of that food wnich our 
palate is formed to relish, and which may be used without 
any prejudice to our virtue, or our health. 

Experience proves that nothing contributes more to the 
preservation of life than temperance; and Uiey who de¬ 
scribe the golden age, or fhe age of innocence, and near .t 
thousand years of life, rep-oent the customary food of it 
as' the plainest and most simple. 

The dissuasives rrom eating intemperatcly, that appear 
of the greatest weight, arc these: 

It is tlie grossest abuse of the gifts (<f Providence. 

It is the vilest dcbasi'meut of ourselves. 

Our bodies ow'c to it the most painful diseases, and ge¬ 
nerally a speedy decay. 

It frequently interrupts the use of our nobler faculties, 
and it is certain, at length, greatly to enfeeble them. 

Tile straits to which it often reduces us, occasion our 
failing into crimes which would otherwise have b'-eii our 
utter abhorrence. Dean Bolton. 


SEPTEMBER THE FIRST. 

Phenomena of the Month of September. 

This is in general a very agreeable month, the distin¬ 
guishing softness and serenity of autumn with its deep- 
blue skies prevailing tlirough great part of it. The days 
are now very sensibly shortened : and the morninjjs and 
evem'ngs arc chill and damp, though the warmth is still 
considerable in the middle of tlic day. This variation of 
temperature is one cause why autumn is an unhealthy 
time, especially in the warmer climates and in moist 
situations. 

nie labours of the husbandman have but a very short 
intermission; for, no sooner is the harvest gatliered in, 
tlian the fields are again ploughed up and prepared for 
the winter corn, rye, and wheat, whicli are sown during 
this month and the Aext. 

Not only the swallow-tribe, but many otlicr small birds 
which feed on insects, disappear on the approach of cold 
weather, when the insects themselves are no longer to be 
met with. 
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On the otlier hand, some birds arrive at this season from 
‘till more northerly countries to spend the winter with us. 
Hie fieldfare and red-winj;, whose departure was men¬ 
tioned in March, return about the end of September 
They feed chiefly on the berries with which our woods 
and hedges arc pientifully stored all the winter. 

The most useful fruit this country aftbrds. the apple, 
successively ripens, according to its different kinds, from 
.Tilly to September or October: but the princip.al harvest 
of them is about the close of this month. They are now 
gathered for our linglish vintage, the cider-making, 
which in some counties is a busy and important employ¬ 
ment. 

The apples are t.aken, eitlier fresh from the tree, or 
after thc)'have Iain awhile to mellow, and crushed in a 
mill, and then pressed till all their juice is extracted. This 
is sot to fcrnienf. whence it becomes cider, which may 
properly be called ai>ple-wine. IVars treated in the same 
numner yield a vinous liiiuor called pciry. These are the 
common drinks in the counties where they are chiefly 
made. 

The autumnal equinox, tvhen day and night are again 
equal over the whole globe, hapjiens about the 23d of 
September. This, as well as the vernal, is generally at¬ 
tended with storms, which throw down much of the fruit 
yet remaining on the trees. Aikin. 


.SEPTr.Mr.rn tiiu .sccond. 

Attributes of the Deity. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

We ascribe power to the Deity under the name of 
Omnipotence, the strict and correct conclusion being, tliat 
a power which could create s'lch a world as this is, mtist 
be beyond all comparison greater thim any which we ex¬ 
perience in ourselves, or any which we observe in otiter 
visible agents ; greater also than any which we can want 
for our individual protection and preservation. It is a 
power, likewise, to which we are not authorised by our 
observation or knowledge to assign any Ihnits of space or 
duration. ' 

Very much of the same sort of remark is applicidile to 
tlte term Omniscience, infinite knowledge or infinite wis¬ 
dom. In strictness of language there is a difterence be¬ 
tween knowledge and wisdom ; wisdom alway supposing 
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action, and action directed by it. With respect to know, 
ledge, the Creator must know intimately the constitution 
and properties of the things which he created; which also 
implies a foreknowledge of their action upon one another, 
and of their changes, as tar as the same result from trains 
of physical and necessary causes. Where he acts, he is; 
and where he is, he perceives. Tlie wisdom of tlie Deity, 
as testitied in the works of the creation, surpasses all idea 
which we have of wisdom drawn from the highest intel¬ 
lectual operations of the highest class of intelligent beings 
with whom we are acquainted. The degree of knowledge 
and power, requisite for tlie formation of created nature, 
cannot with respect to us be distinguished from infinite. 

The Divine Omnipresence stands, in natural tlicology, 
upon this foundatioti: In everj' part and place of the 
univet.se we perceive Uie exertion of a power, which we 
believe to proceed from the Deity. In what part or point 
of space, that has ever been explored, do we not discover 
attraction? In what regions do we not find light? \Miat 
kingdom is there of Nature, what corner of space, in 
which there is any thing that can be examined by u>, 
where we do not fall upon contrivance or design ? An 
agency so general as that we cannot discovl-r its absence, 
or assign the place in which some effect of its continued 
energy is not found, must be ascribed to a being who is 
omnipresent. He who upholds all things by his power, 
may be said to be every w'here present. Paley. 


SEPTEMBER THE THIItl). 

On the Senses of Sight, Hearing, Smell, and Taste. 

If, from examining the structure of the human form, 
we proceed to take a cursory view of the senses, we shall 
find them alike perfect and extraordinary. 

First, then, bright and conspicuous as a star in the brow 
of evening, appears the epe. In its elevated situation it 
commands tlie most enlarged prospects: and conveys to 
our apprehension all die graces of blooming Nature, and 
all the glories of the visible Heavens. As the eye is so 
tender that a slight ^cident, scarcely perceivable by the 
other part of the body, would be very injurious to its 
delicate frame, it is, therefore, wisely guarded with the 
most solicitous care—a care c^dently proportioned to its 
nice texture and extensive usefulness 
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How astonishing it is, that an image of the iiighest 
mountains, and a transcript of tlie most diversified land¬ 
scapes, should enter the small circlet of the pupil! How 
surprisingly artful, that the rays of light should j)aint on 
the optic nerves, in an instant of time, and in their truest 
colours and exactest Ihtearaents, every species of external 
objects! 

The ear consists of an outward porch and inner rooms, 
with tools of such admirable contrivance and finished 
workmanship, as are beyond descrii>tion curious. Hie eye 
perceives only the objects that are before it; whereas the 
ear warns us of transactions tliat pass above us, behind 
us, all round us. Tlte eye is useless amidst the gloom of 
night, and cannot carry its observation through the bolted 
door or the closed window-shutter; hut the ear admits 
intelligence through the darkest medium and minutest 
cranny. The eye is upon duty only m our waking hours; 
but the car Ls always expanded, always accessible; a 
courier which never tires; a sentinel ever at his post. 

As there arc tremulous concussions ini])rcssed upon the 
air, discernible only by the instruments of hearing, there 
arc also odoriferous particles, wafted by the same aerial 
vehicle, which are perceivable only by u\o smell. So judi¬ 
ciously are the olfactory nerves laid, that they imbibe ali 
the balmy fragrance of spring, all the aromatic exhala¬ 
tions of autumn, and enable us to banquet even on the 
invisible dainties of Nature. 

Another capacity for frequent pleasure is bestowed in 
granting us tlie powers of taste. This sense is circum 
stanced in a manner peculiarly benign and wise, so as to 
be a standing though silent plea for temperance; because 
the exercise of sobriety sets the finest edge on its faculties, 
and adds tlie most poignant relish to its enjoyments. 

The SIGHT, the smell, and the taste, are not only so 
many separate sources of delight, but a joint security to 
our health ; they are the vigilant and accurate insfiectors 
which examine our food, and inquire into its properties — 
whether it be pleasant or disagreeable, wholesome or 
noxious. . Palsy, 

septembeh the foueth. 

The Price of PleasvSre. 

I THINK, I w'ill take a ride, said the little Lord Linger, 
after breakfast. Bring me my boots, and let my horse be 
brought to the door. 



The horse was saddled, and his lordship’s spurs were 
putting on — 

No, said he, Til have my low chair and the ponies, and 
take a drive round the park. 

The horse was led back, and the ponies were almost 
harnessed, when his lordsliip sent his valet to countermand 
them. He would walk into the corn-field, and see how the 
new hunter pointed. 

After ail, says he, 1 tliink I will stay at home, and play 
a game or two at billiards. 

He played half a game, but could not make a strokt' 
to‘please himself. His tutor, who was present, now thought 
it a good opportunity to ask his lordship if he would read 
a little. 

Wliy, I think I will, for I am tired of doing nothing. 
What shall we have ? 

Your lordship left off last time in one of the fine.st pa.=- 
sages ill the Aineid. Supimse we finish it. 

Well —Aye— Hut no — I had rather go on with Hume's 
History. Or suppose we do some geography ? 

Wifli all my heart. The globes are upon the study- 
table. 

They went to the study; and the little lord, leaning 
upon his elbows, looked at the globe, the.’i whirled it round 
two or three times, and li.stened patiently while the tutor 
explained some of its part.s and uses. But while he was in 
the midst of a problem, Come, said his lordship, now for a 
little Virgil. 

'fhe book was brought; and the pupil with a good deal 
of help got through twenty lines. 

Well, said he, ringing the bell, 1 think we have done a 
good deal. Tom! bring my bow and arrows. 

The fine bow in its green case, with all its appurtenances, 
was brought, and his lordship went down to die place 
where tlte shooting-butts were erected. He aimed a few 
shafts at the target; but not coming near it, he shot the 
remainder at random, and then ordered out his horse. 

He sauntered with a servant at his heels for a mile or 
two through the lanefe; and ea.ne ju.st .as the clock struck 
twelve, to a village green, close by whicli a school was 
kept. A door flew open, and out burst a shoal of boys, 
who, spreading over the green, with immoderate vocifera- 
•eion, instantly began a variety of sports. Some fell to 
marbles; gome to trap-ball; some to leap-frog. In short, 
not one of the whole crew but was eagerly employed. 
Every thing was noise, motion, and pleasure. Lord Linger 
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riding slowly up, espied one of his tenant’s sons, who had 
been formerly admitted as a play-fellow of his, and called 
him from the throng 

Jack, said he, how do you like school? 

O, pretty well, my Lord. 

AVhat, have you a good deal of play ? 

O no. We have only from twelve to two for playing 
and eating our dinners; and then an hour before supper. 

Tliat is very little indeed. 

But we piny heartily when we do play, and work hear¬ 
tily when we work. Good bye, my Lord: it is my turn to 
go in at trap. 

So saying. Jack ran off to his playmates. • 

I wish I were a school-boy! cried the little lord to him¬ 
self. Aikin 


.SF.PTEMBEIt THE FIFTH. 

The Olympic Games. 

The games and condtats so much in use among the 
Greeks, were principally encouraged on account of their 
being admirably calculated for rendering the bodies of 
their youth robust and vigorous, that they might be en¬ 
abled to support the fatigues of war: they likewise formed 
a material part of their religious ceremonies. 

Of these exercises, the heroes of antiquity, such as Her¬ 
cules, Thcseus. Castor, and Pollux, were the original in¬ 
ventors ; and the greatest poets aspire at glory by cele¬ 
brating the praises of those who conquered and excelled 
in tliein. In process of time public instruelers in these 
exercises arose, who formed a separate profession, and 
often made an ostentatious display of then- skill by con¬ 
tending with one another in piildic. 

Of these games there were four principal and solemn 
exhibitions; namely, the Olympic, the Pythian, the lie- 
mean, and the Isthmian. 

Tlie Olyiujiic games were the most celebrated for their 
grandeur and excellence. Tliey ore said to have been in¬ 
stituted by Pelops. No particular time was at tirst set 
apart for their celebration; but about Ute year before 
Christ, 784, Iphitis, king of Elis, fixed it to every fourth 
year. The games were consecrated to Jupiter, and were 
performed in tlie neighbourhood of Olympia, a city in the 
district of Pisa. o 
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From this regulation, the period of four years which in- 
terrened between one celebration and another, was called 
an olympiad. Ancient authors reckon their chronology 
by olympiads, beginning at the olympiad which happened 
in the year before Christ 776. 

The Greeks exerted their utmost efforts to support the 
magnificence of these games, which were regularly cele¬ 
brated whilst that people maintained their liberty. The 
vast concourse of spectators who constantly flocked thi¬ 
ther, inspired the combatants with the highest spirit of 
emulation, and to come oft’ victorious was esteemed the 
greatest glory. 

The year was distinguished by the name of the conqueror 
in the raariot-races, which were accounted the most ho¬ 
nourable of all, and his praises were sung by the poets. 

The victor in the chariot-races, after being adorned 
■with a crown of olive, received a palm in his hand, and 
was conducted through the course by a herald, who pro¬ 
claimed him victor by the sound of a trumpet. This was 
accompanied by loud shouts from the spectators. On re¬ 
turning to his native city, he made his entry through a 
breach made in the wall for Uiat purpose, mounted on a 
chariot drawn by four horses, all his fellow-citizens going 
out to meet him. Robinson. 


SEPTEMBER THE SIXTH. 

Structure of the Human Body. 

The contrivance of the human frame is made w'ith such 
proportion and exactness, as conduce the most to its come¬ 
liness and service. For instance: we have a system of 
hones, cast into a variety of moulds, enlarged or contracted 
into multiplicity of sizes, most precisely fitted to their uses; 
feet that compose the firmest and neatest pedestal, infinitely 
beyond all that statuary and architecture can accomplish, 
possessing a set of the nicest springs, to render it capable 
of altering its form, and extending its size, as different cir¬ 
cumstances require; legs and thighs like columns, and ar¬ 
ticulated in such a manner, that they administer most 
coramodiously to the act of walking, yet obstruct not the 
easy posture of sitting. 

We have arms, pendant on either side, exactly propor¬ 
tioned to each ofoer, that the equilibrium of the structure 
may not be disconcerted. These beiotg the guards which 
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defend and tlic ministers which serve the body, are fitted 
for the most diversified and extensive operations. To these 
are annexed the hands, terminated by the fingers, which 
together form a case of the finest instruments, or a collec¬ 
tion of tlic noblest utensils : qualifying us for the execu¬ 
tion of every work the projecting genius can devise, or the 
lavish fancy crave. 

Above idl is the head, a majestic dome, elevated on the 
neck, and designed for the residence of the brain: fi-amgd 
in exact conformity to its important purpose; and, like a 
general’s tent in an army, having a communication estab¬ 
lished with the most inferior and remote parts of (he system. 

If the bulky and obvious parts of the human frame fail 
not to excite our wonder, how shall we be astonished 
when we examine those minuter particles which are care¬ 
fully hidden from the view, and with which our structure 
abounds! Here are ligaments, a strong and tough arrange¬ 
ment of fibres to unite the several limbs. Membranes, or 
thin flexible tunicles, appointed to enwrap the fleshy parts, 
to form a connection between some, and a separation be¬ 
tween others. 

Arteries, or small rivers, which ascend to the head, 
spread themselves over tlie shoulders, extend to the arms, 
descend to the feet, and strike out, as they go, into num¬ 
berless smaller canals; obliging the crimson current to 
pass into the narrowest defiles, and distribute itself into all 
quarters. Veins, (appointed to receive the blood from the 
arteries, and convey it back to die heart,) which, pervading 
or lying parallel with the skin, beautify and adorn those 
parts intended for public view. 

Glands, whose office it is to filtrate the passing fluid, 
each of which is an assemblage of vessels that draw off 
the finest as well as the grossest parts of the blood, and 
form secretions far more curious than the most admired 
operations of chemistry. Muscles woven in nature’s nicest 
loom; composed of the slenderest fibres, yet endued with 
incredible strength; and with their tendons annexed, con¬ 
stituting the instruments of motion. Nerves, minute tubes 
derived from the brain, which diffuse the power of sensa¬ 
tion through the body. 

Nor arc the expedients less amazing that arc employed 
to concoct,, digest, and assimilate the food; to convert it 
into chyle, to blend it with the blood, and to distribute 
both through tlie whole system. By these wise means, 
the animal constitution is nourished and maintained; in 
youtli its bulk is increased; hi manhood its heoltli is ire- 
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served; and in age its decays are repaired. These are a 
few, and but a few instances of that contrivance, regu- 
larity, and beauty, wliich are observable in the human 
frame. Paley. 


SEPTEMBER THE SEVENTH. 

The Animal and Vegetable World compared. 

'The earth is covered with vegetables and animals, the 
entire vocabulary of which no scholar, no academy, no 
one nation, has ever been able perfectly to acquire. An 
intelligent naturalist at Pitris, some years ago, announced 
that he was in possession of inure than tliirty thousand 
distinct species of animals, while his hcrbals contained 
only eighteen thousand species of plants, 'lliis number 
of animals, however, so superior to that of vegetables, 
is a mere nothing in comparison with what exists on tlie 
globe. 

When wc recollect diat every species of plant is a point 
of union for different genera of insects; and that there is 
not perhaps a single one but has peculiar to itself a spe¬ 
cies of fly, butterfly, gnat, beetle, lady-bird, snail, and the 
like; that these insects serve for food to other species, 
and these, too, cxrreedingly numerous, such as the spider, 
the dragon-fly, the ant, the formica-leo; and to the im¬ 
mense i'amilics of small birds, of which many classes, such 
as die woodpecker and the swallow, have no other kind of 
nourishmcht 1 that these birds are in their turn devoured 
by birds of prey, such as kites, fidcons, buzzards, rooks, 
crows, hawks, vultures, and others; dial the general spoil 
of these animals, swx'pl off'by the rains into the rivers, mid 
thence to the sea, becomes the aliment of almost innumer¬ 
able tribes of fishes, to the greatest part of which the 
naturalists of Europe have not hitherto given a name; 
that numberless legions of river and sea fowls prey upon 
these fishes :—when we recollect all this, wc shall have 
good ground for believing, that every s]iecies of the vege¬ 
table kingdom serves as a basis to many species of the 
animal kingdom, wdiich multiply around it as the rays of 
jk circle round its centre, 

i I have not included in this superficial representation 
ijSdier qu.adruj)eds, with which all the intervals of mafjni- 
wde are filled, from the mouse which lives under the grass, 

: lin te die cameloop.'ird, who can feed on die foliage of trees 



at the height of fifteen feet; or the amphihious tribes; or 
tlie birds of night; or reptiles or polypuses, of which we 
have so slender a knowledge; or sea-insects, some families 
of which, such as the crab, shrimp, and the like, would be 
aloiK! siiHicieiit to fill the greatest cabinets. 

I have made nrf mention of insects of many kinds; 
neither have 1 taken into the account that infinite num¬ 
ber of living things, visible and invisible, known and un¬ 
known, which have no fixed determination, and which Na¬ 
ture has scattered about, through the air, over the earth, 
and along the depths of the ocean. Sr. Pieure. 


SEfTEMREIt THE EIGHTH. 

Dangers (if Sloth mid l.uxtirt/. 

Hacho, a king of Lapland, was in his youth the most 
renowned of the northern warriors. His martial achieve¬ 
ments remain engraved on a jiillar of flint, and are to this 
day solemnly carolled to the harp of the Laplanders, at 
the fires with which they celebrate their nightly festi¬ 
vities. 

Nor was he less celebrated for his jirudence and wisdom 
than his valour; and above all, his temperance and se¬ 
verity of manners were his chief praise. In his early 
years he never ta.sted wine; nor would he drink out of a 
painted cup. He constantly slejit in his armour, with his 
spear in his hand; nor w'ould he u;fe a battle-axe whose 
handle was inlaid with brass. He did not, however, per¬ 
severe in this contempt of luxury; nor did he close his 
days with honour. , 

One day, after hunting the gu'os, or wild hog, being be¬ 
wildered in a solitary forest, and having passed the fa¬ 
tigues without any interval or refreshment, he disco , eied a 
large store of honey in the hollow of a pine-tree. This was 
a dainty which he had never tasted; and being both faint 
and hungry, he fed greedily upon it. From this unusual 
and delicious repast he receivi'd so much satisfaction, that 
at his return home he commanded honey to be seiwed up 
at his table every day. 

His palate by degrees became refined and vitiated ; he 
began to lose his native relish for simple fare, and con¬ 
tracted a habit of indulging himself in delicacies; he or¬ 
dered tile delightful gardens of his palace to be thrown 
open, (in which tlie most luscious fruits had been suffered 
a 3 



to ripen and decaV) unobserved and untouched, for many 
revolving autumns,)andgratitied his appetite with luxurious 
deserts. At length he found it expedient to introduce 
wine as an agreeable improvement, or a neeessary ingre¬ 
dient, to his new way of living; and having once tasted it, 
he was tempted by little and little to give loose to tlie 
excesses of intoxication. His general simplicity of life 
was changed; he perfumed his apartments, and commanded 
his helmet to be ornamented with beautiful rows of the 
teeth of the rein-deer. Indolence and effeminacy stole 
upon him by imperceptible gradations, relaxed the sinews 
of his resolution, and extinguished his thirst of military 
gloty. 

While Hacho was thus immersed in pleasure, the king 
of Norway invaded his kingdom widi a formidable army. 
Hacho roused himself, and marched forward to meet him. 
Both armies joined battle in the forest where Ilacho had 
been lost after hunting; and the king of Nonvay chal¬ 
lenged him to single combat, near the very spot where 
he had tasted the honey. The Lapland cliief, languid 
and long unused to arms, was soon overpowered, and be¬ 
fore his insulting adversary struck his head from his body, 
he uttered this exclamation, I fall a sacrifice to slotli and 
luxury. The honey which I tasted in this forest, and not 
the hand of the king of Norway, conquers Haclio. 

Johnson. 


SEPTEMBEH THE NINTH. 

The Omnipresence of God. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

When ignorant mortals attempt to think and speak con¬ 
cerning the nature of the one infinite and eternal Deity, 
what can be expected but that their conceptions should 
be feeble, and their representations inadequate? If there 
be mysteries in the smallest particle of matter, which the 
roost perfect human understanding cannot unfold, who 
can wonder that wc cannot comprehend the perfections of 
the Almighty? Self-existence, infinity, and eternity, are 
ideas too vast for the human intellect to comprehend; 
such knowledge is too wonderful for us; it is high, and we 
cannot attain unto it. 

If a power be universally exerted to preserve the order 
of Nature, it is evident that the Being in whom this power 
resides must be every where present. The Eternal Mind 
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on whom all Nature depends—who causes the revolutions 
of day and night — summer and winter—who supports the 
whole animal and intellectual world in that beautiful re¬ 
gularity which he at first established—who inspires all 
Nature with life arid joy—must fill tire universe with his 
presence. 

Tire universal presence of an intelligent mind necessarily 
includes the idea of universal knowledge. That great 
Being, who fills every portion of space, must at the same 
time be intimately acquainted with every thing that exists. 
Tire universe, in all its parts, is continually under ^the 
Divine inspection, and he comprehends in one view the 
immensity of the creation. 

The doctrine of the Divine omnipresence, and omm'- 
scicnce, may be applied as a powerful motive to abstain 
from every vice, and to live in a sincere and steady prac¬ 
tice of all virtue. 

Our actions lie as open to tlie Divine inspection in the 
tliickcst midnight darkness, as in the full blaze of the me¬ 
ridian sun. Man may retire from die world to practise 
the “ hidden things of dishonesty” and wickedness, but 
there is no recess into which they can retire from the Al¬ 
mighty : “ He cnnipasselh our path, and is acquainted 
with all our ways.” No action, no word, no sentiment, 
can be concealed from his observation. Enfield. 


SEPTEMBER THE TENTH. 

Sagacity displayed in the Habitations of Beavers. 

The American beavers are die most sagacious and in¬ 
dustrious of alf animals, and erect edifices superior in con¬ 
trivance to those of die savage human natives of their 
wilds. In order to form a habitation, they select a level 
piece of ground, with a small rivulet rumiing through it. 
To effect their works, a community of two or three hun¬ 
dred assemble; and every individual of diis community 
bears his share in the laborious preparations. 

The first object is, to form a dimi: to do diis it is ne¬ 
cessary that they should stop the stream, and of course 
that they should know in which direction it runs. This 
seems a very wonderful exertion of intellect; for they 
always do it in the most favourable place for their pur¬ 
pose, and never begin at a wrong part. They drive 
stakes, five or six feet long, into the ground, in different 
Q 4 
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vows, and interweave them with branches of trees; filling 
ti)oin up with clay, stones, and sand; which tliey ram so 
firmly down, that though the dams are frequently a hun¬ 
dred feet long, a man may walk over them with the 
greatest safety. 

The houses which these wise animals build, are erected 
upon piles in the water, thus connected by means of the 
dam; and are cither of a circular or oval shape, with 
arched tops, on the outside resembling a dome, and on the 
inside having the shape of an oven. These houses are 
constructed, with the utmost ingenuity, of earth, stones, 
and sticks, cemented together, and plastered in the inside 
with surprising neatness. The walls are about two feet 
thick; and the floors so much higher than the surface of 
the water, as always to prevent them from being flooded. — 
Some of tile houses hiivc only one floor, others have three. 

The number of beavers in each house is from two to 
thirty. These sleep on the floor, which is strewed with 
leaves and mo.ss, and each individual is said to have its 
own place. When tliey form a new settlement, they be¬ 
gin to build their houses in the summer; and it costs 
them a whole season to finish the work, and lay in their 
winter provisions; consisting principally of bark, and the 
tender branches of trees cut into certain lengths, and piled 
in heaps under the water. 

The houses have each one opening, which is under the 
water, and ahvays below the thickness of the ice; by which 
means they are secured from the ellects of frost. 

The beavers seldom quit their residence unless they are 
disturbed, or their provisions fail. Tliey frequently erect 
a new house annually; but sometimes merely repair their 
old one. It often happens that they build a new house 
so close to the old that they cut a communication from one 
to the other. 

During the summer, they forsake their houses, and 
ramble about from place to place; sleeping under the 
covert of bushes, near the water-side. On the least noise, 
they betake themselves into Uie water for security; and 
tliey have sentinels, who, by a certain cry, give notice of 
the approach of danger. 

Ought not such intelligent creatures to be respected by 
man, instead of being wantonly hunted and butchered, as 
they ftequcaitly are? Bikgley. 
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SEPTEMBEIl THE ELEVENTH. 

The Ruins of Herculaneum. 

An inexhaustible mine of imcient curiosities exists in 
tlie ruins of Hcrculaneimi, a city lyinjt betv/ccn Naples and 
Mount Vesuvius, wliicli in the first years of the reign of 
Titus was overwhelmed by a .stream of lava from the 
neighbouring volcano. 'Hiis lava is now of a consistency 
which renders it extremely difliimlt to be removed; being 
composed of bituminous pariicles, mi.xed with cinders, 
minerals, and vitrified substances, which altogether form 
a close and ponderous mass. 

In the revolution of many ages, the spot it stood upon 
was entirely forgotten ; but in the year 1713 it was acci¬ 
dentally discovered i;y some labourers, who, in digging a 
well, struck upon .n .statue on the benches of the tlieatre. 
Several curiosities were dug out and .sent to France, but 
the search was soon discontinued ; and Herculaneum re¬ 
mained in obscurity till the year 17.36, when the king of 
Naples employed men to dig perpendicularly eighty feet 
deep; whereupon not only the city made its appearance, 
but also the bed of the river which ran through it. 

In the temple t>f Jupiter were found a statue of gold, 
and the inscription that decorated the great doors of the 
entrance. Many curious ajtpendages of opulence and 
luxiirj' have since been discovered in various parts of the 
city, and were arranged in awing of tire p.alace of Naples, 
among which are statues, busts, and altars; dome.stic, 
musical, and surgical in.'-tnmicnls; tripods, mirrors of po- 
li.shcd metal, silver kettles, and a lady’s toilet furnished 
witli combs, thimbles, rings, ear-rings, &c. 

A large quantity of manuscripts was also found among 
the ruins; and very sanguine hopes were entertained by 
the learned, that many works of the ancients would be re¬ 
stored to light, and that a new mine cf science was on the 

{ )oint of being opened; but the difficulty of unrolling the 
)urnt parchments, and of dccjrphering the obscure letters, 
has proved such an obstacle, that very little progress has 
been made in the work. 

'Tlic streets of Herculaneum seem to have been perfectly 
straight and regular; the houses well built, and generally 
uniform; and the rooms paved either with large Roman 
bricks, mosaic, work, or line marble. It appears that tire 
town was not filled up so unexpectedly with the melted 
o S 
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lara, as to prevent the greatest part of the inhabitants 
from escaping with their richest effects; for there were 
not more tliaii a dozen skeletons found, and but little gold 
or precious stones. 

The town of Pompeii was involved, in the same dread¬ 
ful catastrophe; but was not discovered till near forty 
years after the discovery of Herculaneum. Few skeletons 
were found in the streets of Pompeii; but in the houses 
there were many, in situations which plainly proved tliat 
they were endeavouring to escape when the tremendous 
tjrrent of burning lava intercepted their retreat. 

KoTj;Enus. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWELFTH. 

The Habitations of Animals. 

Mah, having the gift of reason and understanding, is 
able to contrive and build as his pleasure leads him, and 
his abilities will admit. From the meanest huts and cot¬ 
tages he can erect himself stately buildings, bedeck them 
with the exquisite arts of architecture and painting, and 
ennoble and render tliem delightful by gardens, avenues, 
and fountains. 

But as ingenuity without materials would be fruitless, 
the great varieties of trees, earths, stones, and plants, 
tliat are materials for tliis very service of building, and 
which abound in every part of the world, arc deserving of 
our notice. 

And no less shall we find sufficient provision made for 
the rest of the creatures ; for although they want the 
power of reason to vary their methods, and cannot add 
to, diminish from, or make any improvements upon their 
natural way, yet we find that instinct w'hich the Creator 
hath implanted in them to be abundantly sufficient fur the 
respective use and purpose of each particular species of 
animal. 

If, fur instance, some beasts make to themselves no ha¬ 
bitation, in tlfts case we find there is no need it should be 
otherwise, as they are taken care of and provided for by 
man. If others repose themselves and their young in holes 
and dens, it is because such guard or security is wanting, 
their lives being sought either by the hostility of man. or 
to satisfy the appetite of rapacious animals. 

If some creatures make their nests in houses, some in 
trcei^ some in the earth, some in stone, and some in the 
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waters, we find tliat tliey can there suificientJy and well 
repose, and con secure themselves and breed up tlieir 
young. 

Tlius admirable are the natural sagacity and instinct of 
the irrational animals in the convenience and method of 
their habitations, and no less in the fabric of tliem. Tlie 
skill exerted in the dexterity of their works, frequently 
exceeds the skill of man to imitate. With what inimitable 
art do birds lay sticks, straws, moss, and dirt together, 
and form them into commodious nests! Witli what art 
do many of tliem thatch over and coat their nests outside, 
to mislead and deceive the eye of spectators, as well as tp 
guard and fence against the injuries of weather! WiA 
what prodigious skill do some foreign birds not only weave 
the fibrous parts of vegetables together, and curiously, tun¬ 
nel and form them into nests, but also artificially suspend 
them on the tender twigs of trees, to keep tliem out of the 
reach of rapacious animals! 

The manufactures of animals differ from those of men 
in many striking particulars. No animal ever introduced 
any new improvement or any variation from the former 
]>ractice; every one of the species has equal skill from the 
beginning without teaching, without experience, and witli- ' 
out habit; every one has its art by a kind of inspiration, 
with tlic ability of working in it to perfection without any 
knowledge of its principles, rules, or end. Derham. 


SEPTEMBER THE THIRTEENTH. 

The Hare and the Tortoise. 

In days of yore, when Time was young. 
When birds convers’d as well as sung. 
When use of speech wiis not confin’d 
Merely to brutes of huinau kind, 

A forward hare, of swiftness vain, 

The genius of the neighb’ring plain. 
Would oft deride the drudging crowd. 

For geniuses arc ever proud: — 

He’d boast his flight ’twere vain to follow 
For dog and horse he’d beat them hollow, 
Nay, if he put forth all his strength, 
Outstrip his bretliren half a length. 

A tortoise heard his vain oration, 

And vented thus his indignation; 

Q 6 



Oh puss! it bodes thee dire disgrace, 

\Vlien I defy tliee to tlio race. 

Come ’tis a match; nay, no denial, 

I lay my sliell upon the trial. 

’Twas done, and done! All fair! a bet! 

Judges prepar’d and distance set. 

Tile scarap’ring hare outstripp’d the wind; 

The creeping tortoise lagg’d behind; 

And scarce had pass’d a single pole, 

Wlien puss had almost reach’d the goaL 
Friend tortoise, quoth the jeering hare, 

Your burden’s more than you can bare; 

To help your speed It were as well 
That I should ease you of your shell: 

Jog on a little faster, pr’ythee; 

I’ll take a nap, and then be with thee. 

So said, so done, and safely sure; 

For say what conquest more secure ? 

Whene’er he wak’d (that’s all that’s in it 1 
He could o’ertake him in a minute. 

The tortoise heard his taunting jeer, 

But still resolv’d to persevere; 

Still drawl’d along, as who should say, 

I’ll win, like Fabius, by delay; 

On to the goal securely crept, 

While puss, unknowing, soundly slept. 

'I'he bets were won, tlic hare awoke, 

■When thus the victor-tortoise spoke; 

Puss, tlmugh I own thy quicker parts. 

Things are not itlmn/s clone bt/ starts ; 

You may deride my awkward pace. 

But slow acid slcadjj wins the race. Li-oyo. 


SEPTEMBEK THE FOURTEENTH. 

A Gas Light Manufactory. 

If we suppose tlie boundary lines of the manufactory 
such as to form a square, it would be advisable to have 
the entrance about mid-way of one of the sides. At one 
side of the gateway, there might be erected a house for 
the officer sui^erintending the works; and at the other, 
another of similar appearance, fitted up for the diii’ercnt 
offices ( 
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The retort-house should stand with one of its ends 
near the entrance; and the chimney should be placed at 
the other. A sufHcicnt space should be left to allow a 
team to pass entirely round the retort-house, to prevent 
die necessity of turning in the yard, which, when con¬ 
fined, is attended with inconvenience. It would be well 
to have a range of buildings on each side of the retort- 
house, running parallel thereto, and contiguous to the 
boundary lines: that on one side being fitted up so as to 
allow the lower pifft to form stores for castings, and heavy 
stores, and the upper for work-shops for die mcchtuiics, 
and for small stores. The other building might be 
divided so as to fonn stores for coal and coke in the 
lower part, and above for other products. 

Beyond die retort-house might be placed the conden.scr, 
tar-vessel, purifier, and gas-meter, in a line parallel to its 
end: between these and the side opposite to that of entry, 
might be occupied by the gas-holders. An arrangement 
like this would present an uniformity of appearance, and 
a saving of room, which docs not always appear to be 
considered by the manufacturer. However, the arrange¬ 
ment of the apparatus will vary with local circumstances; 
and, therefore, no general rule can be given for the pur¬ 
pose. It will be obvious, notwithstanding, that it will be 
well, to place the gas-holders at as great a distance from 
the retort-house as the premises will allow. 

Sup)>osi!ig the works to be complete, and the retorts 
heated to a bright cherry redness, preparatory to being 
charged; the lid is then removed from the month-piece, 
and a portion of luting, made of clay or Windsor loam, 
put round the edge of it. The coal is next introduced 
into the retort, after which tlie lid is put on, and secured 
by means of the cross-piece, so as to form a gas-tight joint. 

The distillatory jirocess now commences, and the gas is 
carried up the jiipe connected to tlie mouth-piece (with 
the tar and ammoniacal fluid in a gaseous state) over the 
pipe into the hydraulic main, till tlie whole of the evapo- 
rablc (irnducts arc extracted from that charge, when the 
lid is removed and relutcd, the charge drawn, and another 
introduced as before. Tliis process goes on continually, 
till the retort is destroyed. 

Tlie gas, tar, and ammonia, having descended into the 
hydraidic main, they are conveyed away from it, by means 
of cast-iron pipes, towards the condenser, and, having 
passed through tliat vessel, the tar and ammoniacal liquor 
enter into the tar-cistern, whilst tlie gas passes into the 
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purifier, where it undergoes a process, for depriving it of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen gas and carbonic acid gas 
evolved with it. It then passes through the gas-meter, 
in order that the quantity ipade may be registered, on its 
way to the gas-holder, and. entering that, it is stored up, 
till wanted tor use. Pkckston. 


SEPTEMBEK THE FIFTEENTH. 

. On Manufactures. 

A MANUFACTURE is Something made by the hand of 
man. The tei-ra is derived from two Latin words, vtanus 
the hand, and facere to make. Manufactures arc therefore 
opposed to productions, which latter are what the bounty 
of Nature spontaneously affords us — as fruits, corn, 
marble. 

We do not apply the term manufacture to the prepara¬ 
tion of any article for food, probably from an idea that 
food is of too perishable a nature, and generally obtained 
by a process too simple to deserve the name. We say, 
therefore, sugar-works, oil-mills, chocolate-works; we do 
not say a beer manufactory, but a brewery ;.this, however, 
is only a nicety of language, for, properly, all those are 
manufactories, if there is much of art and curiosity in the 
process. 

The making of watches is a manufacture; the silver, 
iron, gold, or wliatevcr else is used in it, are productions, 
the material of the work; but it is by the wonderful art of 
man that they arc wrought into the numberless wheels and 
springs of which this complicated machine is composed. 

Manufactures require great expenses for their first esta¬ 
blishment, costly machines for snortening manual labour, 
and money and credit for purchasing materials from dis¬ 
tant countries. There is not a single manufacture of 
Great Britain which does not require, in some part or 
other of its process, productions from the different parts 
of the globe; it requires, therefore, ships and a friendly 
intercourse with foreign nations, to transport commodities, 
and exchange productions. We could not be a monu&c- 
turing unleai we were a commercial nation. 

The two sciences which most assist the manufacturer, 
are mechanics and chemistry;—the one for building mills, 
working mines', and in general for constructing wheels, 
wedges, pulleys, &c. either to shorten the labour of man 



by performing it in less time, or to perform what the 
strength of man alone could not accomplish;—the other 
fusing and working ores, in dyeing and bleaching, and 
extracting tlie virtues of various substances fur particular 
occasions. Aikin. 


SEPTEMBEn THE SIXTEENTH. 

Grandeur and Magnificence of Nature. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The characters of grandeur and magnificence are so 
legibly inscribed upon the general face of Nature, that the 
most untaught eye cannot fail to read them, nor tlie most 
uncultivated imagination contemplate them without ad¬ 
miring. The surface of the earth, considered merely as 
a vast picture drawn by the hand of Nature, exhibits 
scenes adapted to excite emotions of sublimity. Plains 
whose extent exceeds the limits of human vision; moun¬ 
tains, whose sides are embrowned with craggy rocks, anu 
whose majestic summits hide themselves in the clouds, 
seas, whose spreading waters unite far distant countries 
and oceans, which begird the vast globe itself; are objects 
at all times striking to the imagination. 

If from the Eartli we lift our eyes upward, new scenes 
of magnificence demand our attentive admiration: the 
glorious .Sun, the eye and soul of this material world, pos¬ 
sessing his seat amidst Uic vast expanse, and spreading 
light and heat tlirough the world; and, in their turn, the 
numberless lamps of night illuminating tlie firmament with 
their native fires. 

Let the great powers of Nature be brought into action, 
and still more sublime and awful appearances rise to our 
view. Let woods and forests wave before the stormy 
winds: let ocean “ heave from his extended bed,” and 
roll his threatening billows to the sky: let volcanoes pour 
forth pillars of smoke and melted torrents from their fiery 
caverns; let lightnings dart tlieir vivid fires through the 
sky, whilst thunders roar among the bursting clouds; wliat 
imagination shall remain unimpressed witli emotions of ad¬ 
miration mingled with terror? 

The man who is enlightened by the study of Nature, secs 
this earth as a globe of vast magnitude, moving perpetually 
round tlie sun with a degree of rapidity much greater than 
has ever been produced by human force or art; at the 
same time he sees other globes, some les.s, and others much 
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hr ger, than the earth, revolving with inconceivable 
rapidity round tlic sun, as their common centre, at dis¬ 
tances so great that, though they may be expressed in 
numbers, they far exceed tlie utmost stretch, of the human 
imagination, litis set of planets, which he knows to have, 
witli our earth, a common relation to the sun, he very 
reasonably concludes to be a system of worlds, all jteopled 
with suitable inhabitants, and all deriving supplies of light 
and heat from the same source. 

Extending his views beyond this system, and finding, 
from observation, that the fixed stars are in themselves 
luminous bodies, and that their distance from the earth is 
so much greater than that of tlic ])lanets or sun, as to Ite 
absolutely immeasurable,—he concludes, upon the most 
probable grounds, that those sitarkling gems which di'ck 
the robe of night, are not placed in the heavens merely for 
the convenience of this earth, but are, like our glorious 
luminary, suns to their respective systems of worlds. 

EseiEi.u. 


SEPTEMBER THE SEVENTEENTH, 

On Evaporation and Distillation. 

It is the property of heat, or atomic motion, to make 
most things fly off in vapour; which effect is called evapo¬ 
ration or exhalation. But this it does in very different 
degrees to different substances. Some evaporate very 
easily, others witli difficulty, and others not at all by the 
most violent fire, or atomic motion, which we can raise. 

Fluids in general are easily evaporable, but not equally 
so. Spirits of wine fly off in vapour much sooner tliiui 
water; so that, in a mixture of the two, hy applying a 
gentle heat, all the spirit may be driven off, and the water 
left pure. Water again is more evaporable than oil. 

Some solid substances arc much disposed to evaporate. 
TIius smelling salts, by the application of heat, may be 
entirely driven away in tlie air. But in general, solids are 
more fixed than fluids; and therefore, vrhen a solid is dis¬ 
solved in a fluid, it may commonly be recovered again 
by evaporation. By this operation, common salt is got 
frmn sea-water and salt-springs, both artificially, and, in 
hot countries, by the natural heat of the sun. When the 
water is no more than just sufficient to dissolve the salt, 
it is called a saturated solution: s'ld on evaporating the 
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water further, the salt begins to separate, forming littie 
regular masses called crystals. Sugar may he made like¬ 
wise to form crystals, and then it is sugar-candy. 

Water that evaporates ascends into the air, and unites 
with it: hut if in its way it be stopped by any cold 
body, it is condensed; that is, it returns to the state 
of water again. Lift up the lid of a tea-pot, and water 
will be seen collected on the inside of it, which is con¬ 
densed slean. bimi thc hot tea beneath. Hold a spoon 
or a knife in the way of the steam which bursts out from 
the spout of the tea-kettle, and it w'ill be iraracdiatt'ly 
covered with droj'S. 

'I'his rperiilion of turning fluid into vapour, and then 
condensin'' it, is called distUhitioii. loir this purpose, the 
ves.sel in whieli the licpiiir is heated is closely covered with 
another called the head, into which the steam rises and is 
condensed. It is then drawn oil’ by means of a pipe into 
another vessel called the receiver. In this way all sweet- 
scented e. id nroniiitic li(inors arc drawn from fragrant 
vegetable.', by means of water or spirits. The fragrant 
jtart being very volatile, rises along with the steam of 
the water or ipirit, and remains united with it after it is 
conde'ised. Ilose-water and spirit of lavender are liquors 
of this kind. 

Salt w ater is made fresh by distilling; the salt, being of 
a fixed nature, iloes not risewilh the steam; and therefore, 
on condensing tlie steam, the water is found to be fresh. 
And tills indeed is the method nature employs in raising 
w'ater by exhalation from the ocean, which collecting into 
clouds, is condensed in the cold regions of the air, and 
falls in rain. 


SEPTEMBER THE ElUHTEESTH. 

On Metals, 

There arc six kinds of metals; namely, go/r/, silver 
copper, iron, lead, and tin ; to which some add mercury, 
as a seventh; and thirty other inferior metals have been 
produced by modern experiments in chemistry. 

Gold is the heaviest, purest, and most ductile of all 
metals. It is chiefly found in mines, though sometimes 
gold dust is found in the sand and mud of rivers, parti¬ 
cularly in Guinea; and hence the name for our largest 



gold coin. There arc gold mines in most countries in the 
world; in Europe, however, tliey arc very sparingly scat¬ 
tered. The mines of Chili and Peru in America are the 
tidiest; but very fine gold is found in some parts of the 
East Indies. — Of all the properties of gold, its ductility is 
the most surprising. A single ounce of gold may be ex¬ 
tended by the gold beater’s hammer to a surface of near 
150 square feet; and by the gold-wire drawers it is ex¬ 
tended to upwards of a thousand, yet remains so entire, 
tliat not the least flaw can be perceived even by the help 
of jthe microscope. 

Silver is a white rich metal, and, except gold, the finest 
and most ductile. 'There are silver mines in all jiarts of 
the world; but those of Potosi in I’eru, and some others 
in America, are the most productive, and continue to yield 
the ore in as great plenty as when first discovered; witli 
this diflerence only, that the veins which were then almost 
on the surface of the mountain, are now sunk so deep, 
that the workmen go down to them by a descent of four 
or five hundred steps. 

Copper is a hard, dry, heavy, ductile metal, abounding 
in vitriol and ill-digested suljihur, and found in most jiurts 
of Europe, but particularly in Sweden. It is the lowest- 
priced metal used for coin. 

Iron is a hard, dry, fusible, and ductile metal, consist¬ 
ing of earth, salt, and sulphur, but all impure, ill-digested 
and ill-mixed; which renders it liable to rust. By heating 
it in tlic fire, hammering, and letting it cool itself, it is 
softened; by plunging it when hot into water, it is hard¬ 
ened. There are several considerable iron-works in 
England, particularly those in the forest of Dean in 
Gloucestershire, where die ore is found in great abun¬ 
dance. Though iron is the cheapest, it is certainly the 
most useful of metals, and seems indispensably necessary 
to the carrying on every art and manufacture. Nay, it 
appears to be a greater mean of polishing and civilising 
mankind than the more precious metals. 

Lead is a coarse, heavy, soft metal, containing a litde 
mercury, some sulphur, and a great deal of earth. Lead 
is found in most countries of the world, but is particularly 
plentiful in England. * The various purposes to which it 
may be applied are universally known. 

Tin is a whitish metal, not so hard as silver, nor so soft 
as lead: but though nut so soft, it is more cosily melted. 
The stannaries or tin mines in the county of Cornwall 
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furnish the greatest part of tlie tin which is consumed in 
Eurojtc. 

Six pounds of brass, and fifteen pounds of lead to a 
hundred pounds of tin, make the composition which is 
called pester. 

Mercury, or, as it is otherwise called, quicksilver, is an 
imperfect ractal, neither ductile nor malleable; that is, 
neither capable of being drawn into lengtli, nor spread 
into breadtii by the hammer. It consists entirely of a 
fluid matter resembling melted silver. It is found chiefly 
in Hungary, Spain, Italy, and Peru. Tlte greatest ^art 
of what is consumed in England is brought from the 
mines of I’riuli in Italy. Mercury is the heaviest of all 
metals, except gold. It is also the most fluid of all 
bodies; that is, its parts adhere the least to each other, 
and are the most easily separated. Mercury is extremely 
volatile, and may be turned into fume by a very gentle 
heat. It easily enters and closely adheres to gold, less 
easily to silver, with difliculty to copper, aitd to iron not 
at all. 


SEPTEMBER THE NINETEENTH. 

The Progress of Life. 

All. the world's a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players. 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time playaniany parts. 

His acts being .seven ages. —iBit first the infant, 
,Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning f^, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school.|nnd tlien the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woe^ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyc-browlfl|nien a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

.Tealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel; 

Seeking the bubble reputation j|L 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. Ana then the justice. 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances, — 

And so he plays his part. The_sixth age shifts 
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Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon, 

With spectaeles on iiosc, and pouch on side; 

His youthful hose well sav’d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shanks ; and his bi^ manly voice. 

Turning again toward childish treble pipes. 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, sans ey'cs, sans taste, stuis every thing! 

SlIAKSPEARE. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTIETH. 

Rules for ConverslUiuli. 

Talk often, but never long; in that case, if you do 
not please, at least you are sure not to tire your hearers 
Pay your own reckoning, but do not trout the whole 
company ; this being one of the very few cases in which 
people do not care to he treated ; every tine being fully 
convinced that he has wherew ithe.l to pay'. 

Tell stories very seldom, and absolutely never but where 
they' are very apt, and very short. Omit every circum¬ 
stance that is not material, and beware of digres-iions. To 
have fretjuent recourse to narrative betray .s great want of 
imagination. 

Never hold any body by tlie button, or the hand, in 
order to be heard out ; for if people arc not willing to hear 
you, you had much better hold your tongue tluui tlietn. 

Tttkc, ratlier than give, l||e tone ol' the company you 
are in. If you liavc parts, you will show them, more or 
less, upon every subject; and if you have not, you luid^ 
better talk sillily upon a subject of other people’s, than 
any of your chousing. 

Above all things, and upon all^casions, avoid speaking 
of yourself, if it be patfjjUe. Such is the natural pride 
and vanity of our lieaBlf that it perpetually breaks out, 
even in people of the best p;u-ts, in all the various modes 
and figures of egotisi^ 

"When, histarically^ou are obliged to mention your¬ 
self, take care not to drop one single word that can di¬ 
rectly or indirectly be construed as fishing for applause. 
Be your character what it will, it will be known; and 
nobody will take it upon your own word. Never imagine 
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that any thing you can say yourself will varnish your 
defects, or ailil lustre to your perfections: but, on the 
contrary, it nia}^ and nine times in ten will, make the 
former more glaring, and the latter obscure. If you are 
silent upon your own subject, neither envy, indignation; 
nor ridicult!, will obstruct or ullay the applause which 
you may really deserve ; but if you j)ubiish your own 
panegyne, upon any occasion, or in any shape whatsoever, 
and however artfully dressed or disguised, they will all 
cons])ive against you, and you will be disappointed of the 
very end you aim at. 

Neither retail nor receive scandal, willingly: for though 
the defamation of others may, for the present, gratify 
the malignity or the ]iride of o\ir hearts, cool reflection 
will draw very disadvantageous conclusions from such a 
dispo.sitiun: and in the case of scandal, as in that of rob¬ 
bery, the receiver is always thought as bad as the thief. 

Mimickry', which is the common and favourite amuse¬ 
ment of little low minds, is in the utmost contempt with 
great ones. It is the lowest and most illihcral of all buf¬ 
foonery. Pray, luither practise it yourself, nor applaud 
it in others. Hesides that, the person mimicked is in¬ 
sulted ; ami, as I have often observed to you before, an 
insult is never forgiven. Chesteupield. 


SEl’TEMBEn THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

On the R<formaiion of the Calendar. 

Amoso the Greeks and other ancient nations, the length 
of the y car w as generally regulated by the course of the 
moon ; and their months were made to consist of twenty- 
nine and thirty days alternately, and tlieir year of throe 
hundred ami lifty-four days. But as the time between 
two successive full moons is now known to be twenty- 
nine days twelve hours forty-four minutes and three se¬ 
conds ; and the time the sun takes to move from one of 
the solstitial points lii the same point again, is three hun- 
<lred and sixly-live days five hours forty-eight minutes 
and forty-nine seconds; it is evident that this computa¬ 
tion, although it agreed tolerably well with the course of 
the moon, must yet have been extremely defective, the 
difference between the lunar year and the true solar year 
being more than eleven days. 
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A reformation of this calendar was made in the year of 
Rome 708, under die reign of Julius Caesar; and as it 
was computed that near ninety days had been lost by the 
former method of reckoning, these were now taken into 
the account, and tlte first Julian year was made to con¬ 
sist of four hundred and forty-four days; which was there¬ 
fore called the Year of Contusion. After this the begin¬ 
ning of the j’ear was fixed to the first of January, and 
eaen of the months, except February, was divided into 
thirty or tliirty-one days as they are at present. The odd 
daywhich arises out of the six hours above mentioned, 
was introduced into tlie calendar every fourtli year, by 
reckoning the 2'Uh of February twice over; and as this 
day, in the old account, was the same as the sixth of tlu. 
calends of March, which had been long celebrated on ac¬ 
count of tlie expulsion of Tarquin, it was called bis sextus 
ealendas Martii; from which we have derived our name 
of Bissextile, or Leap Year. 

The Julian account, as this method of reckoning has 
since been called, though far superior to any which pre¬ 
ceded it, was, however, still imperfect; for, as the time in 
which the sun performs his annual revolution is not ex¬ 
actly three hundred and sixty-five days six hours, out 
three hundred and sixty-five days five hours forty-eight 
minutes and forty-nine seconds, the civil year must there¬ 
fore have exceeded the solar year by eleven minutes and 
eleven seconds ; which in tlie space of one hundred and 
thirty years amounted to a whole day: and consequently, 
in forty-seven thousand four hundred and fifty years, the 
beginning of tlie year would have advanced forward 
through all the seasons; so that in half this space of 
time the summer solstice, according to the Julian ca¬ 
lendar, would have fallen in the midst of winter, and tlie 
earth been covered with frost when the bloom of vege¬ 
tation was expected. 

The difference between the old and new style occasioned 
in England much inconvenience; and popular prejudices 
greatly retarded the introduction of the reformed cmendar 
till the year 1752, when an act of parliament was ob¬ 
tained for that purpose. 

And as a hundred and seventy years had elapsed since 
ftie Gregorian alteration took place, the old style had 
consequently gained above a day more upon the course of 
the sun than it had at that time: it was therefore enacted, 
that instead of cancelling ten days, as had been done by 
the pope, eleven days should be left out of the month of 
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September; and accordingly, on the second of tliatmonth 
tlie old style ceased, and the next day, instead of being 
the tliird, was called the foarteentli. There is now a 
difference of twelve days between the old and tlie new 
style- Bosnycastle. 


. _ . SEPTEMBER THE TWESTY-SECOHD. 

Cff Friendship bettveen Brothers anrf Sisters. 

pRiENDStiip is a noble and real sentiment; the source 
of it is pure, and s])rings from the heart. 'ITie ancients, 
so ingenious in their emblems, gave as a device for friend¬ 
ship these words: Far and near, summer and winter ; 
meaning to express, that, being of all seasons, it charms 
equally the radiant days of youth, aud the last moments 

Without doubt the truest friends of young persons of 
both sexes, the most necessary, the most tender they can 
have, are the authors of their days. It is, however, still 
natural they should desire a friend of their own age, a 
companion who, though unable to guide them in^tlie ca¬ 
reer of life, may at least follow them to its conclasion. 
But how difficult is it to make th -t choice, and how sad to 
be deceived in making it! Young and without experi¬ 
ence, you wish for a young friend! But how or where 
can you find him ? The friend you seek has not yet ac¬ 
quired a reputation: who can answer for his character ? 
lltc virtues of his parents ? Can you be certain he inlte- 
rits them? Arc you acquainted witli the particulars of his 
education, and whether he may have profited by it ? In 
supposing his education good, and his principles tlie same, 
are you certain he may have firmness enough alw-ays to 
preserve tliem? Do you know his heart, his character, 
his tastes, and his defects ? 

Without knowing all this you would choose at hazard 
an alliance ; you would choose a friend, as you would a 
lottery ticket. And if you should be abused and de¬ 
ceived by agreeable appearances, and place your con¬ 
fidence in a weak and despicable object, what chagrin 
arc you preparing for yourself, and to what dangers are 
you exposed ? But, if you should have a brother, ah ! 
could you seek a better friend ! an alliance so sweet, so 
sacred, does it not assure you, that you could not ? This 
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i$ in truth the friend you desire; nature gives him to you 
know then how to appreciate the blessing. 

Bred up together—the same education, the same prin¬ 
ciples, the same interests, the same affections, unite you. 
^^hat other friend can you know so tlioroughly? \^at 
other friend would partake, likeji brother, your happiness, 
yoiu: griefs, your taste, and all your sentiments? He must, 
with you, respect the objects of your veneration; he must 
think and act as you do; his exterior even is confonnable 
to yours : if you are in afUictiun, he is not permitted to 
give himself up to dissipation : if you arc obliged to wear 
the'sorrowful garb of mourning, he must also do the same i 
your names arc alike: your birth and common ancestors 
establish between you the most perfect equality; he cannot 
signalise his days without honouring yours; all in his cha¬ 
racter retraces and describes a sccoud self, every feature 
even the sound of his voice! 

Oh, what friendship can have the .same charms, the same 
perfection, or be so secure, as that of a brother or a sister! 
Ungrateful towartls Providence, shall we then despise the 
real blessings so lavishly bestowed on us, to scarCh for 
those which arc chimerical! Whoever loves not those 
whom he should naturally love, po^/iesscs only a false sen¬ 
sibility, and will never be worthy of inspiring a true and 
solid attachment. Genlis. 


SEPTEMUEIt THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

Beauty and Variety of Nature. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

To illustrate this subject, I might cull the choicest 
flowers which poetry or painting has gathered from the 
lap of Nature. I might lead you, in imagination, through 
.some rich and varied landscape, where your eye should 
be delighted with verdant meads and flowery lawns, and 
your ear soothed with the murmur of streams, or enchant-' 
ed with the music of the groves. I might represent be¬ 
fore you, in succession, the diversified beauties of cheer¬ 
ful Spring, of fruitful Summer, of plenteous Autumn, and 
of inter clothed in her silver robe of snow. I might 
conduct you through the leading classes of tlic vegetable 
and animal world, and call upon you to renuirk m each 
the distinct beauties of colour, form, proportion, animated 
motion, and grace. But this is a detail which your o >vn 
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imaginations will easily supply. Let it suffice, then, upon 
diis licail, to remark, in general, tliat the colouring of 
beauty, which is so liberally spread over the productions 
of Nature, is as real, though not perhaps so striking a 
proof of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Great 
Creator, a-s arc the lines of grandeur and sublimity. 

The variety which appeals in Nature, is the offspring, 
not of confusion but of order. Though rite forms of in¬ 
dividual beings arc finely diversified, so that it is perhaps 
impossible to find, in the whole compass of Nature, two 
organized bodies perfectly alike j yet amidst this bound¬ 
less variety we may observe the most perfect regularity'.' 

This regularity is of, two kinds, that of gradation, and 
that of iurangement. That of gradation chiefly appears 
in animated Nature, where beings possess different powers 
and faculties, tlirough a long succession, each holding his 
proper place in the scale of excellence. That of arrange¬ 
ment prevails through the whole visible world; each indi¬ 
vidual possessing some qualities or characters, in common 
with some others, which enable the spectator to consider 
them as belonging to the same species or kind; and each 
species partaking with some others of common appear¬ 
ances, by means of which they may be classed under some 
general description ; till at length we arrive at the three 
comprehensive divisions under which all the bodies which 
belong to this earth are commonly arranged — animals, 
vegetables, and minerals. Enfield. 


SEPTE-MBEB THE TWENTY-FOURTH, 

History and Progress of Agriculture. 

Aoiiicultuse w'as undoubtedly practised in the most 
remote ages of tlic world. As mankind advanced from a 
state of nature, their necessities increased, and invention 
made improvements on spontaneous vegetation. Even in 
our own country, compared with the spontaneous pro¬ 
duce of Italy, Nature has been sparing of her gifts; for 
few of the necessaries of life flourish without die most un¬ 
remitting industry. By nature our apples are crabs, and 
our plunis are only sloes. But art and labour have changed 
the scene, and healthful exercise has brought this king- 
dom to an unequalled situation of splendour and plenty. 
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The period when the yeomanry of England began to 
feel the benign effects of freedom was in the reign of 
Henry VnI., after the dissolution of the monasteries; 
wlien, the heavy yoke of church-tyranny being removed, 
all degrees of people, from the peer to the peasant, began 
to see the hajjpy effects of cultivation. Several acts of 
parliament were tlien passed for inclosing waste-lands, 
improving the breed of cattle, and otltcr excellent pur¬ 
poses : which show of what importance the legislature 
considered agiicullurc 

• It is evident that tillage was widely extended at that 
time ; for must of the woodlands in the interior part of 
the kingdom bear visible traces of the plough; and there 
tire but few sheep-walks that have not the marks of former 
cultivation. Eye was then in general use for bread, either 
alone, or mixed with wheat. 

Dividing and inclosing waste-lands and commons con¬ 
tinued till the reign of Edward VI.; when improvement 
received a severe check by a number of persons riotously 
assembling in various parts of the kingdom, and pulling 
up the fences, laying waste and destroying what industry 
and judicious management had elfccted. lliis circum¬ 
stance, and the unsettled state of the nation, rendered the 
improvements in agriculture very slow in tlieir jirogrc-'-s 
during the troublesome reign of tjueen Mary, and the 
former part of that of Elizubeth. 

Fitzherbert, a judge of Uie common pleas in l.>25, was 
the first person who wrote on the subject of agriculture 
in England. The celebrated botanist Oerrard, in the lat¬ 
ter jiart of tlie reign of queen Elizabeth, w'as the first who 
taught the culture of potatoes. Some translations from 
the French and otlier languages made their appearance 
about this time; containing, however, so little to tlic pur¬ 
pose, that it is obvious this country possessed a superiority 
in agriculture even at this period. 

From the beginning of .lames 1. to tlie end of Charles I. 
hardly any thiug resi»ectiiig husbatidry can be collected. 
Since die Revolution, however, and jiarticularly during 
the present reign, agriculture has been constantly and 
wonderfully inqiroved. Societies for its encouragement 
have been formed in every part of die empire; and every 
diiiig diat money, industry, and genius can effect, has 
of late years been done. 

Among die writers who deserve nodee for promoting 
these iranroveinents, the name of Young will ever be il¬ 
lustrious for his Fanner’s Calendar, a work which has ren- 
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v4eru(l greater service to Urluiiu than any volunse that ever 
Wits printed. 


SEPTEMBEK THE TWENTV-FIPTH. 

Nature and Phenomena i>f Light. 

The rays of liglit arc small particles of matter or vi¬ 
brations of media emitted or proceeding from the sun, 
or any luminous body, with a velocity so great as to 
enable them to move at the inconceivable rate of eleven 
millions of miles in a minute. Eight of these particles or 
waves following each other in a second of time, or at the 
rate of tHO in a minute, render any |)oint visible to the 
ej'e; yet such is the velocity of light, that those particles, 
notwithstanding the rapidity of their succession, will he 
24,0(K) miles asunder. 

'i’hev are supposed to be of difterent sizes or intensities: 
the larger and grosser rays produce red and orange co¬ 
lours, and the smaller ones blue and violet. A compousul 
of all the rays produces white, aral from the altsence of 
the whole arises black. 

All objects are made visible to our sight by the reflec¬ 
tion of the rays or pulsations of light which fall on tlieni 
from some luminous body : and accordingly as tlie greater 
or smaller rays are absorbed, or reflected, arises llte colour 
of the object viewed. 

ITiere is one property of light, called ref action, which 
idraits of a very easy and familiar illustration, and will 
sccount for a very common but seemingly extraordinary 
phenomenon. Wien a ray of light passes out of one 
medium into another it is refracted, nr turned out of its 
first course, according as it falls more or less obiiquely on 

the refracting surface which divides the two medio.ins_ 

Any person may prove this by the following experiment: 
Put a shilling in an empty basin, and retire to such a dis- 
vtmee that the edge of tlie basin .sluill hide it from your 
sight: then, keeping yourself steady, let another jicrson 
fill the vessel gently with water: and as Uic water rises 
toward the top, the shilling will become more and more, 
visible, till at length the whole of it will be distincHv 
.'■t'cn, appearing as if it had been raised above the bottom 
of the basin. 
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This shows that the rays of light are refracted, or bent 
downward, in their passage out of tlie water into the air; 
and as tliey now come to the eye in a more oblique di¬ 
rection, the object must necessarily appear to be elevated; 
and in a different situation from that in which it was 
really placed. Tlie less obliquely the rays fall, the less 
they will be refracted; and if they fall perpendicularly 
they will not be refracted at all. 

On this principle of njraction depends the construction 
of telescopes, opera-glasses, and several other optical in¬ 
struments. On the principle of r^ection depends tlie 
construction of mirrors of all kinds. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTT-SIXTH. 

On ike Tea Plant. 

Os’ all the vegetable productions of China, the tea 
plant deserves particular notice, as its leaves afford by 
infusion a favourite liquor, which is used dtiily among us 
by people of all ranks and condition. 

'J'his shrub, which seems to be a .species of myrtle, sel¬ 
dom grows beyond the size of a rose-bush, or at most six 
or .seven feet in height. It thrives best in a gravelly soil, 
and is usually planted in rows upon little hills about three 
or four feet distant from each other. Its leaves are long, 
narrow, tapering to a point, and indented like rose or 
sweet-brier leaves. The shrub is an evergreen, and bears 
a small fruit containing several round blackish seeds, about 
the bigness of a large pea, but scarcely above one in a 
hundred comes to perfection. By tliese seeds tlie plant is 
propagated, nine or ten of tliem being put into a hole to¬ 
gether : and the shrubs thence arising are aftem'ards trans¬ 
planted into proper ground. 'ITicy thrive best when ex¬ 
posed to the south sun, and yield the best tea; but there 
is a sort that grows without cultivation, which, though 
less valuable, often serves the poorer class of people. 

The Chinese know nothing of imperial tea and several 
Other names, which in Europe serve to distinguish the 
^oodnc.sg and price of this fashionable commodity, la 
fact, though there arc various kinds of tea, tliey are now 
generally allowed to be the product of the same plant, 
differing only in colour and fragrance, according to the 
diff^ence of soil, the time of gathering, and the method 
(tf^«pili'ittion. 
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The bohea tea chiefly differs from the green by its being 
gathered six or seven weeks sooner, wlieii the plant is in 
lull bloom, and tlie leaves full of juice ; whereas the other, 
by being left longer on the tree, loses a great ]);u‘t of its 
juice, and contracts a different colour, taste, and virtue. 
The bohea tea is gathered the beginning of March ; the 
bing, or imperial, in April; and the single, or green, in 
May or .June. During all the months of gathering, the 
leaves on the top of the shrub are the finest and dearest, 
and are gradually coarser towards the bottom of the plant. 

Tlie bohea is first dried in the shade, and afterwards ex¬ 
posed to the heat of the sun ; the green is dried in the'sun 
.as soon as gathered ; and both are afterwards convolved 
or shrivelled up in e.irtl:en pans over a slow fire. 

It is very rare to Cm! tea (jerfectly pure, the Chinese 
themselves generally mixing other leaves with it to increase 
the quantity; though tlie price among them is usually 
tliree|>ence a pound, and never exceeds ninepcnce. 

Bohea tea, if good, is all of a dark colour, crisp and 
dry, and has a fine smell x green tea is always to be chosen 
by its crispness, fragraney, and light colour with a bhieish 
cast; for it is not good if an^ of the leaves appear dark 
or brown. The essential qualities of tea reside in its fra¬ 
grant and volatile parts. 

Tea was introduced into Europe in tlie year 1610 by 
the Dutch East Inuia company. In 1666 it was sold in 
Eondon at sixty shillings a pound. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

A Chemical Lecture on Tea-making. 

Tutor. You have assisted in tea-making a great many 
times, and yet perhaps never considered what kind of aii 
operation it was. 

Pupil. An operation of cookery —is it not ? 

Tutor. You may call it so ; but it is properly an oper¬ 
ation of chemistry, llicre are, indeed, many things in 
common life tliat belong to the deepest of sciences. Making 
tea is the chemical operation called infusion, wHiich is 
when a hot liquor is poured upon a substance in order 
to extract something from it. The water, you see, ex¬ 
tracts from the tea-leaves their colour, taste, and flavour 

Pupil. Would not cold water do tite same ? 

Tutor. It would, but more slowly. Heat assists almost 
R 3 
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all liquors in tlioir power of extracting the virtues of licrbs 
and other substances. The liquor in which a substance 
has been boiled is called a decoction of that substaiicc. 
Broth is a decoction, and so are gruel and barley-water. 
But when any tiling is put to steep in a cold liipior it is 
called maceration. The ingredients of which ink is made 
arc macerated. In all these cases the whole substance 
does not mix with tlie liquor, but only part of it. The 
reason is, that part of it is soluble in the liijuor, and part 
not. Solution is when a solid put into a tlnid entirely 
disappears in it, leaving the liquor clear, 'rims, when I 
throw this lump of sugar into iny tea, it gradunlly wastes 
away till it is all gone : I can taste it in every single drop 
of my tea; but the tea remains as cletir as before. 

Pupil. Salt will do the same. 

Tutor. It would. But if I were to throw in a lump of 
chalk it would lie undissolved at the bottom. While it 
was stirred it would make the water white, and then it 
would be a diffusion. But while the chalk was thus 
mixed tvitli the li(]Uor, it would lose its transparency, and 
not recover it again till by standing the chalk had all 
subsided, and left the liquor as it was before. 

Pupil. How is cretira mixed with the tea ? 

Tutor. W'hy, that is only dift'uscd ; for it takes away 
the transparency of the tea: but the particles of cream 
being finer and lighter than those of chalk, it remains 
longer united with the liquor. However, in time the 
cream would separate too, and rise to the top, leaving the 
tea clear. If a mixture of sugar, salt, chalk, and tea- 
leaves, were thrown into water, either hot or cold, and 
left to stand, the clear liquor would contain in solution 
sugar, salt, and those particles of the tea in which its colour 
and taste consisted; the remainder of the tea and the chalk 
would lie undissolvcd. If the tea-leaves were dried they 
would be found to have lost port of their weight, and 
the water would have gained it. Sometimes it is an ex¬ 
tremely small portion of a substance that is soluble, but 
it is that in which its most remarkable qualities reside. 
Thus a small piece of spiee will communicate a strong 
flavour to a large quantity of liquid, with very little loss 

■M 

Pupil. Will all liquors dissolve the same things? 

•*’ ftdor. By no means. Many dissolve in water tliat 
will not in spirit of wine; and the contrary. And upon 
^^ijhis (fiffcrence many curious matters in the fine arts are 
’wunded. Tlius spirit varnish is made of a solution of va- 
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rious gums or resins in spii-its, tliat will not dissolve iu 
water. Tbend'orc, wlien it lias been laid over any sur- 
taee wilb a brusb, and is become dry, rain or moisture 
will not aM’ect it. This is tbe case with the beautiful var- 
liisb biid iijiun eoacbcs. Aiiftfli. 


SEI'TLMBKK THE TWENTY-EtGHTH. 

On the Buildiners ej'Ihe Bearers 

Ip a man wbo bas never beard of the industry of beavers, 
and tbeir maimer of building their bouses, were to see some 
of their etbtiecs, he would, no doubt, suppose them to be 
the work of several eminent architects. Every thing is 
wonderful in the labours of these amphibious animals. 
'I’lie regularity of tbeir [ilan, tbe size and solidity and tbe 
admirable contrivance of tbeir buildings, must till every 
attentive observer with astonishment. 

'I'he beavers choose a place to build on, where they can 
have plenty of provision, and near a rivulet, that ibey may 
have water to bathe in. They begin by making a bank 
or dyke, which keeps tbe water on a level with the first 
floor of tbeir bouses. Sometimes tbe bunk is a prodigious 
work : at tbe bottom it is about ten or twelve feet thick ; 
it is formed entirely of wood and clay. The beavers cut 
jiieccs of wood, as thick tus an arm, vvitli astonishing case. 
These tliey fix upright in tlie ground, very close to each 
other, and interweave between smaller and more supple 
pieces of wood. Eut as the water would get through, and 
their bathing pond would be empty, they have recourse to 
clay or potter’s earth, with which tliey fill all tlie spaces 
witfiin and without, so tliat the water cannot run dirough. 
'J'licy raise tlic dyke as tbe water rises. 

Having finished tbe bank of their watering-place, they 
begin tlieir houses, which arc round or oval buildings, 
divided into three stories, raised one above another. 
The lower one is generally tilled witlt water; the other 
two are raised above it. They fix these little building 
m a very firm and strong manner, upon the edge of their 
watering-place, and always by stories, in order to moimt 
higher in case the water should rise. If they find a little 
island near their pond, they build their houses upon it, 
which are then more solid; and they arc less incommoded 
with water, in which they cannot remain long at a 
time. If tliey do not find this convenience, they, with the 
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Itclp of tlieir teeth, put piles into the ground, in order iw 
support their buildings against the wind and the water. 
They form two doors at the bottom, in order to go out into 
the W'ater • one leads to their bathing-place, the other to 
tlie place where they deposit whatever is disagreeable from 
their upper apartments. They have a third door higher 
up, for fear of being taken when the ice blocks up the 
lower doors. 

Sometimes they build their houses entirely on dry 
ground; and make ditches from five to six feet deep, to go 
dpwn into the water. They employ the same industry, 
and the same materials for their building, as for their 
^kes. The walls are perpendicidar, and two feet thick. 
Tne ends of the wood, which go beyond the level ol‘ the 
wall, they cut off with their teeth: then mixing clay with 
dry herbs, they form it into a composition, with which 
they plaster both inside and outside of their work by the 
help of their tails, which serve as trowels. The inside of 
the house is arched, and its size is regulated by the number 
of inliabitants that are to dwell in it. Twelve feet long, 
by eight or ten feet broad, is a space suflicient for eight or 
ten beavers. If the number be greater, the building is en¬ 
larged in proportion. 

Tlie instruments the beavers make use of, are four strong 
and sharp teeth, the two fore-feet, the toes of which are 
separated, the two hind-feet, the toes of which are con¬ 
nected with a membrane, and their tail, which is covered 
with scales, and formed like an oblong trowel. With these 
few utensils, they shame our carpenters and masons, pro¬ 
vided as they are with trowels, rules, squares, and axes. 
They cut all the wood they require for building wiUi their 
teeth, with their fore-feet they dig the ground, and soften 
and mix the clay; their tails serve instead of a wheel¬ 
barrow to carry tlieir clay or mortar, and afterwards as a 
trowel to plaster it on. Goldsmith. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

On the Insect Tribes. 

Naturalists have found it necessary to arrange in¬ 
sects into different tribes or families, distinguished from 
each otlierby certain peculiarities in tlie structure of their 
. bodies: such as their having or wanting wings, and from 
tlw jaamber and substances of which these instruments of 
motion are composed. 
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No other classes of animals have more legs than four ; 
but most insects have six; and some have eigiit, ten, four¬ 
teen, sixteen, and even a hundred. Besides tlie number of 
legs, insects are furnished with anteanm or feelers. Tliese 
feelers, by which they examine the substances tliey meet 
witli, are composed of a greater number of articulations or 
joints. When a wingless insect is placed at the end of a 
twig, or in any situation where it meets with a vacuity, it 
moves the feelers backward and forward, elevates, de¬ 
presses, and bends them from side to side, and will not 
advance further lest it should fall. If a stick or any other 
substance be placed within the reach of the feelers, the 
animal immediately applies them to this new object, exa¬ 
mines whether it is sulKcient to support tlie wciglit of its 
body, and in that case instantly proceeds in its journey. 

Though most insects are provided with eyes, yet they can 
sec distinctly but at small distances, and of course must 
be very incompetent judges of the vicinity or remoteness 
of objects. The feelers, which are in perpetual motion 
while the animal walks, remedy tliis defect, and enable it 
to proceed with safety in the dark. 

Some of the insect tribes have four, and others, as the 
spider and scorpion, have eight eyes. The eyes of insects 
are absolutely immoveable; but this defect is supplied by 
a contrivance which renders them capable of viewing ob¬ 
jects in every direction, and also of seeing bodies that are 
too minute to be perceived by us. 

There is another peculiarity in the structure of insects. 
They have no bones: but that defect is supplied in some 
by a membraneous or muscular skin, and in otlicrs by a 
crustaceous or homy covering. In this circumstance irt- 
sects resemble the shell animals, whose bones constitute 
die outw'ard parts of the bodies. 

The mouth of insects is generally placed in the under 
part of the head; but in some it is situated in the breast. 
The greater number of winged insects are provided with 
a proboscis or trunk, a machine of a very complicated na¬ 
ture, which serves diem to extract die juices from plants, 
to conduct the air into their bodies, and to convey the 
sensation of smelling. The substance of the trunk has 
some resemblance to tliat of horn. It tapers from the 
base to the extremity, and is composed of two similar and 
equal parts, (each of them concave,) which when joined 
form three distinct tubes, that serve as a moudi, a nose, 
and a windpipe. Mavok. 

R b 
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SEPTEMBER THE THIRTIETH, 

Couucclion of the H'oris of Nature, 

(A Sunday Lesson.) 

The law of mutual dependence so universally prevails, 
that through all the parts of Nature which come under 
our notice, and probably throughout the creation, there is 
nut to be ibund a single insulated, unconnected being. It 
is" true, In numberless instances, that the parts of the 
material worid are dependent upon each other for their 
preservatioiu The nourishment of plants is the joint 
labour of the sun and air, earth and water ; and even the 
continuance of their several species requires that plants 
of the same order be associated in the same soil. Ani¬ 
mals depend upon vegetables, or upon animals of an in¬ 
ferior size or lower order, for their support; atul in their 
respective classes arc often mutually subservient to each 
other. 

Man retjnircs large supplies from the vegetable, animal, 
and mineral Idngdoins, for his support, defence, ctmveni- 
ence, and aiituseineiit; and in return is under the necessity 
of calti'.a.ting the earth, and of protecting and providing for 
the creatures whose service he needs. Among men, every 
relation of .-ocicty is a mode of dependence, and all the 
offices of life are reciprocal acts of kindness. As, in the 
human body, the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee; nor again, the head, 1 have no need of 
you; So in the general body of society, no individual can 
claim independence on his brethren. 

If the value of every work depends upon the importance 
of the. end it is designed to answer, and the degree of per¬ 
fection willt which It accomplishes that end, the works of 
God are glorious and excellent, and, to say all in one 
woi d, worihy of their author. Tlic best design which can 
be euneeived, is that of producing happiness. The most 
exalted conception which can he supposed to enter into 
die Divine mind, is that of blessing a universe. Tliis vast 
and exalted design is writtco in legible characters upon the 
whole face of Nature. Every intelligent, ^cvery percipient 
being is, by the structure of bis frame, and the faculties 
witii wbicli lie is endued, created for happiness. Abundant 
provisiomis made in the material world, and in the general 
nature and teudeneies of things, for producing universal 
felicity. We may therefore reasonably presume, that 
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every occurrence whicli seems at present to interrupt tliis 
great design, is only a temporary appearance, whicli. Tor 
■want of seeing tlie whole extent of the Divine plan, we 
cannot explain ; and that all partial evil terminates in uni¬ 
versal good. 

After this survey of the leading characters of the worhs 
of God, which of us will not be disposed to adopt, with 
devout admiration, the language of our divine poet ? 

Tlicse are thy glorious works. Parent of good. 
Almighty : thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous thcH,- 
Uiisjieakablo 1 who sitl’st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works. — Vet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 


OCTOBER THE FIRST. 

Phenomena of the Month October. 

Plants having gone through the progressive stages oi 
-springing, flowering, and seeding, have at this season 
brought to maturity llie rudiments of a future progeny, 
which are now to be committed to the fostering bosom 
of the earth. This being done, the parent vegetable, if 
of the herhaccons kind, eitlier totally dies, or perishes as far 
as it rose above ground: if a tree or shrub, it loses all its 
tender parts which the spring and summer had put forth. 
Seeds arc scattered by the hand of nature in various man¬ 
ners. The winds, which at this time arise, disperse far 
and wide many seeds which are curiously furiiislied with 
feathers or wings for this ])urpose. Other seeds, by the 
means of hooks, lay hold on passing animals, and are 
thus carried to distant places. Many are contained in 
berries, whicli being eateli by birds, the seeds are dis¬ 
charged again uninjured, and grow where they happen to 
alight. Thus carefully lias Nature provided for tlic dis¬ 
tribution and propagation of plants. 

Hie common martin, whose nests, hung under the eaves 
of our houses, afford so agreeable a spectacle of piu-ental 
fondness and assiduity, usually disappears in October. 
As this, tliough one ol the smallest of the swallow-kind, 
stays the latest, its emigration to distant climates is less 
R 6 
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prob^le than that of the others. The sand-martin, which 
breeds in holes in the sandy banks of rivers, and about 
cliffs and quarries, most probably passes the winter in a 
torpid state in tltose holes. 

In most of the wine-countries of Europe, the vintage 
takes place in October. Tlie grape is one of the latest 
fruits in ripening. When gathered, they are immediately 
pressed, and the juice is fermented like that of a])ples in 
making cider. A great variety of wines are produced 
from the different kinds of grapes, and the diversity of 
climate in which they grow. In England, this fruit docs 
not ripen constantly enough to be worth cultivation for 
th^urpose of making wine. 

'Ittis month is particularly chosen, on account of its 
mild temperature, for the brewing of malt liquor designed 
for long keeping, which is tliercmre commonly called old 
October. 

The farmer continues to sow his winter corn during this 
month; and wheat is frequently not all sown till the end 
of it. When the weather is too wet for this business, be 
ploughs up the stubble-fields for winter-fallows. Acorns 
arc sown for young plantations at this time; and forcstn 
and fruit-trees are planted. 

At the very close of the month, a few flowers still cheer 
the eye; and tlicrc is a second blow of some kinds, par¬ 
ticularly of the woodbine. But the scent of all these late 
flowers is comparatively faint. Aikin. 


OCTOBER THE SECOND. 

Of the Clothing of Animals. 

Man being endowed with the faculty of reason, having 
thoughts to contrive, hands to effect, and sufficient ma¬ 
terials afforded him from the skins of animals, and from 
various trees and plants, the Creator of the universe has 
wisely made him naked, and left him to clothe himself; 
while the poor shiftless irrational beings are provided 
with such clothing as is most suitable to their station and 
business. 

Some animals arc covered with hmr, some with feathers, 
some with scales, come widi shells; some only skin; and 
some with firm and stout armature; all nicely accommo¬ 
dated to the element in which the creature lives, and to 
its occasions there. 
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To some quadrupeds hair is a commodious clothing; 
which fits them for all weathers, to lie on the ground, and 
to do the offices required by man; and the thick warm 
fleeces of others are not only a good defence against cold 
and wet, but also a soft bed to repose themselves in; and 
to many, a comfortable covering to nurse and cherish 
their tender young. 

And as hair and wool to quadrupeds, so feathers are as 
suitable a covering to birds; sufficiently close and strong 
to guard the body from the injuries of weather, while it 
empowers the wings, like so many sails, to make strong 
impulses upon the air in their flight. - ■■ 

How well adapted are the annuli of some reptiles, and 
the contortions of the skin of others, not only to fence the 
binly sufficiently against outward injuries, but to enable 
them to creep, to perforate the earth, and in a word to 
perform all the offices of their reptile state, much better 
than any otlier tegument of the body would do! 

The same may be said of die covering of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the waters, particularly the shells of some most 
consistent with their slower motions, and the scales and 
skins of others afibrding them an easy and swift passage 
through the waters. 

Thus is the whole animal world clothed in the wisest 
manner, the most suitable to the clement in which they 
live, the place in which they reside, and their state and 
occasions there. Those that arc able to shift for them¬ 
selves, are lefi to their own discretion and diligence; but 
the hcfplcss are well accoutred and provided for. When 
such inimitable glory and beauty are seen in the clothing 
of some, and such incomparable contrivance and work¬ 
manship appear in all, can we imagine the clothing of all 
the animal world to be the work of any tiling less than of 
the infinite, intelligent Being, whose art and power alone 
are equal to such a wonderful and admirable contrivance ? 

Derham. 


• OCTOBER THE THIRD 

Of the Dog. 

The dog, independently ofhisbeauty, vivacity, strength, 
and swifl^ness, has all the interior qualities which can at¬ 
tract the regard of man. The tame dog comes to lay at 
his master’s' feet his courage, strength, and talents, and 
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waits his orders to use them; he consults, interrogates, 
and beseeches; the gliuicc of his eye is sufRcient; he u n- 
derstands tlie signs of his will; without the vices of man, 
he has all the ardour of sentiment, and what is more, he 
has fidelity and constancy in his aliectioiis; no ambition, 
no interest, no desire of revenge, no fear but that of dis¬ 
pleasing him; he is all zeal, all warmtlr, and all obedi¬ 
ence ; more sensible to the remembrance of benefits tlian 
wrongs, he licks the hand which inflicts pain on him ; he 
only opposes punishment by his cries, and at length cn- 
tirdy disarms anger by his patience and submission. 

More docile and flexible tlian any other animal, the dog 
soon conforms himself to the motions, manners, and habits 
of tliose who command him. A\'hen the care of the house 
is entrusted to him during the night, he becomes even 
ferocious; he watches, be walks his rounds, he scents 
strangers afar off, and if they hajjpen to stop, or attempt 
to break in, he ilies to oppose them, and by reiterated 
barkings, ellbrts, and cries of jiassion, he gives the alarm. 
As furious against men of prey as against devouring ani¬ 
mals, he flies upon, wounds, and takes from tlicin what 
they were endeavouring to steal; but content with having 
conquered, he rests himself on the spoil, will not toui.): 
it even to satisfy his appetite, and at once gives an 
example of courage, temperance, and fidelity. 

I'his species ol' animal is of the greatek importance in 
the order of Nature: without the assistance of the dog. 
how could man have been able to discover, hunt, and 
destroy, wild and obnoxious animals ? 'J’o keep himself 
in safety, and to render himself master of tlie living uni- 
ver.se, it was ncce.ssary to make himself friends among' 
animals, in order to opjioso them to others, 'flic first 
art, then, cl‘ mankind, was the education of dogs, and 
the fruit of this art wa.s the conquest and peaceable pos¬ 
session of the earth. 

The dog, faithful to man, will always pre.servc a portion 
of empire, and a degree of superiority over other animals; 
he command.^ them, and reigns himself at the head of a 
flock, where ho makes himself better understood than the 
\ oiep of the shepherd : safety, order, and discipline, are 
tfe« friiits e,f his vigilance and activity. The sheep arc ii 
.people who are .submissive to liim, whom he conducts and 
^otects, and against ivliora ho never employs force, unless 
It be to maintain peace. 

The dog may be said to be Uie only animal whose fide¬ 
lity to man cun be put to the proof; tlie only one wJiich 
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perceives the approach of an unknown person ; the only 
one which always knows his master and his friends; tJie 
only one which understands his own name, and answers 
to the domestic call; the only one which, when lie has 
lost his master and cannot find him, calls him by his 
lamentations ; the only one which, in a long jounicy, a 
journey that perhaps he has been but once, will, if lost or 
taken from his home, rwiiemhor the way, and find the 
road back to his owner; the only one, in short, whose 
talents are evident, and v.ho is so.sc e;)lible of every good 
impression. Bcrspif. 


OCTOBER THE FOURTH. 

Wtitlci Sleep of Animals and Plants. 

The winter slev]) is a very singular property of animals 
and'phmts: and, though it occurs daily before our eyes:, 
we are not able to explain the phenomena with w'hich it is 
attended. In cold countries, many animals, on the ap¬ 
proach of w inter, retire to their subterranean abodes, in 
which they burv themselves under the snow, where they 
remain file or six months without nourishment or motion; 
nay, ahuost without circulation ol' their blood, which flows 
only sluggishly, and in the widest vessels. Their per¬ 
spiration is almost imperceptible; but still they Ji'se 
sometliing by U; as they enter their winter quarters in 
very good condition, and are exceedingly' tliin when they 
return from them. 

Some animals enjoy their winter sleep under the earth, 
and others concealed beneath the snow;' some for the 
same purpose creep into the holes of rocks, ami others 
under stones or llie hark of trees. 

Plants liave their winter sleep also; for, during tlic 
period of winter, their sap flows towards the root, and the 
circulation of it, wliich is very’ slow, takes place only in 
llie widest vessels. Were tlie expansion of tlie sap in 
winter as considerable as in sunimci-, it would Imr.il ail the 
vessels on being frozen. 

Several observers have endeitvoured to prove that tills 
singnjar cirenmstanee is merely uccidGntal, and, indeed, 
no dillbrence is found in the internal organisation of lliose 
animals which have winter sleep, and those wliieh have 
not. It is very' remarkable, that this property lieloiigs in 
general to animals of prey As tlicse have far stronger 
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powers of digestion, and stronger digestive juices, it would 
appear tliat S>stinence from food for several months would 
to them be hardly possible. 

The bear, the bat, and the hedge-hog, have winter 
sleep, but the white bear has not. As the latter is secured 
from the cold by his long hair, he finds nourishment in 
the dead whales and seals which are cast on sliorc by the 
‘waves. 

The earth-worms have winter sleep; but aquatic wonns 
very seldom. Insects, as well as their larva-, have winter 
sleep. Butterflies may be often seen fluttering about in 
the warm days of spring, after having spent the whole 
winter in that condition. Amphibious animals have win¬ 
ter sleep, tliose which live merely in the ocean excepted. 
Few birds, on tbe other hand, are exposed to this state. 
The greater part of these, on tlie approach of winter, re¬ 
tire to a milder climate, where they can find more abun¬ 
dant nourishment. In Iceland, the sheep have winter sleep, 
because in that country they are suffered to range in per¬ 
fect freedom. In the winter season, therefore, tliey may 
be seen buried under the snow and in the bushes, where 
it would be impossible for them to remain were tiiey not 
in that condition. 


'. OCTOBUR THE FIFTH. 

I j Oh the Sense (f Feeling, and the Facvltif of Speech, 

\ To the senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, and taste, 
i as a most necessary and advantageous supplement, is added 
I that of feeling, which renders the whole assemblage com- 
t plete. While the other senses have ocal situation, this 
r is difftised throughout the whole body—in the palms of 
I the hands, on the tips of the fingers, and through all the 
I extreme parts of the flesh. 

'! How happily is this sense tempered between two ex- 
tremes: neither so acute as tlie membranes of the eye, 
I nor so obtuse as the callus of the heel. The former would 
I expose us to much psun, the latter would quite benumb 
^ the body, and almost annihilate the touch. 

Eacli sense is most exactly adapted to its respective 
• office, and to the seversd exigencies of our present state. 
Were diey strained to a much higher tone, they would be 
avenues of anguish; were tiiey relaxed into a greater in- 
sensibility, they would be so many useless incumbrances. 

'S That which improves the satisfaction, and augments the 
!e beneficial effects arising from all the sem-f-s. is the won. 
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dcrful faculty of speech. WTiat an admirable instrument 
for articulating and modifying this great blessing, is the 
tongue! that artificer of our words, which, without either 
hone or joint, fashions itself into every shape and posture 
that CJin express sentiment, or constitute harmony. By 
this organ we communicate tlic secrets of our hearts, and 
make our very thoughts audible; are enabled to instruct the 
ignorant, reclaim the vicious, and comfort the distressed. 

Besides the bodily perfections already instanced, we 
have powers of iniagiiialioii, by which we are rendered 
capable of the pleasures arising from the pereeptioiv. of 
harmony, order and bcautj'. We have memory, by which 
we are able to recall ])ast scenes and enjoyments.- We 
have a cn/Mic////of looking forward to futurity; and tlius 
of guarding against expected evils, and alleviating jrresent 
inconveniences, by the anticipations of hope. We have 
language, by which we make known our wants, and en¬ 
joy the benefits of social intercourse. We have affections, 
which procure us the joys flowing I'rom love and sympa¬ 
thy; from friendship, generosity, and mutual kindness. 
We have reason, by which we can investigate truth, can 
trace tlic Divine hand that formed us; contemplate his 
works, and cause all Nature, ami every inferior order of 
being, to contribute to our defence and comfort. 

We have liberty and conscience, by which we can per¬ 
ceive the eternal dift'erences of moral good and evil; and, 
by conforming our actions to them, procure the inexpres¬ 
sible satisfaction arising from self-applause, the conscious¬ 
ness of imitating the Deity, and tlie hope of receiving his 
approbation and favour. 

-;-;-Of all 

The inhabitants of eartli, to man alone 
Creative wLsdom gave to lift the eye 
To Truth’s eternal measures, thence to frame 
'fhe sacred laws of action and of will. 

Discerning justice from unequal deeds, 

And temperance from folly. Akensids. 


OCTOBER THE SIXTH 

The principal Manitfaclures in England. 

The staple manufacture of this country is woollen 
cloth. England abounds in fine pastures and extensive 
downs, which feed great numbers of sliecp: hence our 
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wool lias over been a valuable article of trade; but we 
did not alwaj's know how to work it. We used to sell 
it to the Flemish or Lombards, who wi-ought it into cloth; 
till in the year Edward 111. invited some Flemish 

weavers over to leach us the art: hut there was not much 
made in England till the reign of Henry VII. 

Manchester and llirmingham are towns which have 
arisen to great coiisecjuencc from small beginnings, al¬ 
most within the memory of old men now living; the first 
for cotton and muslin goods ; the second for cutlery and 
har'dwarc, in which England excels all Europe. 

Of late years, too, fine and beautiful carjiets have been 
fabricated in this country. Our clocks and watches are 
also greatly este'emed. 

The earthernvare plates and dishes in general use, with 
the more elegant and ornamented sets for the dinner and 
tea tables of the wealthy, come from a very extensive ma¬ 
nufactory, the seat of whieh is at liurslem in .Staffordshire. 

The principal potteries there belong to one manufac¬ 
turer, VVodgwood, who has made our elay' more valuable 
than the finest poroclain of China. He has moulded it 
info all the forms of grace and beauty that are to be met 
with in tile precious remains of the Oreek artists. In the 
more eoimnon arlieles he has pencilled it with the most 
elegant designs, shaped it into shells and leaves, twisted it 
into wicker work, and trailed the ductile foliage round 
the light basket. He has filled our cabinets and chimney- 
pieces with urns, lamps, and vases, on which are traced 
the fine foi-ms and floating draperies of antiquity'. There 
is a great deaiaiid abroad for this elegiint niaiiufiicture. 

The highest value of exports from Hrcat llritain was in 
1810, when they exceeded sixty-two millions. Of this 
amount, fifteen millions were foreign goods re-exported, 
and forty-seven millions were British produce or manu¬ 
facture, of which twenty millions were sent to oiir colonies 
in Asia, Africa, and America. The cotton manufactories 
consume seventy-eight millions of pounds of raw cotton 
annually, and their total value is twenty-five millions of 
pounds sterling, of which fifteen millions arc exported 


OCTOBER THE SEVENTH, 

Against Sloth. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The whole structure of our nature, and the wliole con¬ 
dition of oilr being, prove that our Maker intended us 
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not for a life of indolence, but of uclive exertion. All the 
organs of the body, and all the facilities of the mind, are 
instruments of action, and are to be employed in the vi¬ 
gorous pursuit of liappiness. It is only by constant ex¬ 
ercise that these powers can be jireserved in a sound and 
healthful state. If tlie body be sull'ered to reniaiii long 
inactive, it will lose its strength, and become a prey to 
disease; at tbe same time the lueutal faculties will be 
gradually enfeebled, and the w'liole fabric of human hap¬ 
piness be uttderiuiued by fret fulness and spleen. It is, on 
the contrary, a matter of constant experience, that a rt- 
gular course of bodily exercises is conducive to health, cx- 
bilarr.tes tbe spirits, and contributes to tlie easy and suc¬ 
cessful ciiiploynient of the intellectual powers, h 

Tbe freipient ajiplication of tbe mind to study, esta¬ 
blishes a habit of thinking, which renders it easy and plea¬ 
sant to engage in .any kind of scientific or literary pur¬ 
suit ; nlurijas a mind which remains long unemployed, 
loses its delicacy and vigour, and sinks into l.aiiguor and 
.stupidity. As ilu' earth, if it be industriously cultivated, 
will produce fruits in rich abundance, but, if it be suitered 
to lie long untilled, will be overrun witb weeds, which will 
he rank in proportion to the riehness of the soil: so tbe 
human mind, if'cultivated with great assiduity, will yield 
it |>lentifnl harvest of knowdodge and wisdom; but if ne¬ 
glected, will soon be overspread witb the weeds of error 
and follj-: and tbe poisonous weeds will spring up in tite 
greatest abundance in those minds wdiich are by nature 
capable of producing the must excellent fruits. 

To a mind thus corrupted by indolence, tbe words of 
Solomon may be applied: “ 1 went by the field of the 
slothful, and by the vineyard of tbe man void of under¬ 
standing, attd lo, it was all grown over with tliorns, and 
nettles had covered tlie face thereof.” 'ITie uu(|uestiun- 
ablc truth is, that man is made for action; and his facul¬ 
ties, like metallic instruments, if tliey be not polislied witb 
using, will be consumed witli tlic rust of indolence. 

Enfield, 


OCTOBER THE EIGHTH. 

Religious Intolerance. 

All religious parties and sects are persuaded of their 
own infallibility. Each cherishes the unliappy opinion, 
that, among the many religious professions, there is only 
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one wliicli possesses theological truths in all their purity; 
each despises and abhors the rest, and accuses them of 
obstinacy, blindness, obduracy, and deceit. Each sect 
imagines itself to be in the right way, and all the others in 
error. Every man of a shallow mind is |)roud of his in¬ 
tolerance, and regards every thing that does not correspond 
witli his tenets, as detestable and impure. 

It is too often the case tliat the enemies of a religion 
hate if because they are not acquainted with it. Tliey as¬ 
cribe to their opponents principles which they abhor, and 
tends which never entered into their itnagi?iations. They 
propagate the most religious calumnies against the pro¬ 
fessors of the obnoxious religion. A Franconian catholic 
of high rank, in the true sijirit of religious intolerance, gave 
this caution to his son when setting out on his travels: 
My son, said the illustrious bigot, avoid the society of the 
protestant ecclesiastics, for they are all addicted to abomi¬ 
nable crimes. 

In the eyes of the Turks all infidels are dogs, whose 
presence alone is suificient to pollute an orthodox mussul- 
man. For this rea-son no Christains arc permitted to re¬ 
side in the country of Ilisiaus, because the cities of Mecca 
and Medina form a jtart of it. Neitltcr Jews nor Chris¬ 
tians are allow'ed to be present in Egypt at tlie opening of 
the canals of the Nile, lest, by their impurity, tliey should 
jircvcnt the overflowing of its waters. 

The Mahnmmedans are unjust towards tlie Christians, 
and the Christians towards the Malioinmedans. No Turk 
ever entertained the least doubt concerning the unity of 
the Godhead; and yet they liave been accused of wor¬ 
shipping the stars, and in many Christian books they are 
termed Pagans. 

Thus mankind, more or less, shun and dcspiscr ridicule 
and condemn one another, because each professes the only 
saving religion. Thus the crusades swept away two mil¬ 
lions of combatants; and they were undertaken in the true 
spirit of intolerance, for the extermination of infidels, and 
for a confirmation and extension of the true faith. Thus 
have princes been stimulated to convert tlie world into a 
hell, and in the name of a God of mercy to persecute and 
torment those whom they ought to have treated with love 
and compassion. Whoever imagines tliat another cannot 
possibly be a virtuous man who does not believe all that 
he believes; whoever condemns all those whose way of 
thinking in religious matters does not correspond with his, 
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will naturally be an enemy to tlie greatest part of lus 
species. 

Men ought not thus lightly to condemn each other. — 
We shall be judged b^' a God of love: he will judge us 
according to the faithfulness and sincerity with which we 
serve him. The hope of salvation is not grounded on a 
man’s faith, but on his sincerity; not on his opinions and 
knowledge, but on the worthiness, purity, and integrity of 
bis heart and life. Zimsikhman. 


OCTOBEll THE KINTH. 

Further Observations on Animalculte. 

The word animalculte denotes such a minute creature as is 
either scarcely, or not at all, to be discerned by the naked 
eye. The green coating on the top of stagnant waters is 
nothing but prodigious numbers of auinialcuia:, which serve 
for nourishment to several water-animals. 

The microscope discovers millions of animalculo: in most 
liquors, ns water, wine, vinegar, beer, dew', &c. particularly 
in rain-water, in several mineral waters, aud in infusions 
of po])pcv, bay-berries, oats, barley, and wheat. 

Animalcula: may be considered as visible, invisible, or 
microscojiical. The visible, or such as may be discerned 
by the naked eye, are miles, divers species of insects, rep¬ 
tiles, and other vermin. The invisible, which are only 
supposed to exist, are such as escape the power even of 
the best microscopes. The naked eye takes in from the 
elephant to the mite: but here commences a new order, 
reserved only for the microscope, which comprehends from 
the mite to those twenty-seven millions of times smaller 
and this order cannot be yet said to be exhausted, if the 
microsco|ie is not already arrived at its highest possible 
degree of [terfection. 

The extreme minuteness of these animalculte conceals 
them from the naked human eye. This is one of die great 
wonders of modern philosophy. An object a tliousand 
times too little to be able to aficct our sense, would, it 
might formerly be thought, have been secure from our 
in.spection. And it is strictly true, that most of our micro¬ 
scopical aniraalculse are so inconceivably small that thou¬ 
sands may stand on the point of a needle. 

With whatever degree of surprise we consider the huge 
bulk and prodigious strength ot the elephant, we shall find 
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our astonishment still greater if we attentively oxanii:ic 
the minute parts of the initc; for the latter has more 
limbs than the elephant, each of them furnished with veins 
and'arteries, nerves, muscles, tendons, and bones: it ha.-, 
eyes, a mouth, heart to propel the eircidalion of tin- 
blood, and organs tis ])crfect as in the largest animal. If 
the extreme minuteness of these parts is above <mr con¬ 
ception, what shall we say to those various sj)eeies ofjini- 
malenl.-c, to which the mite itself, in size, is as it were an 
elephant! 


OCTOBKn TIIF. TESTII. 

On the Aria. 

The arts are generally divided into two classes; iisefa' 
or mechanic, and liberal or polite. The rieelianical arts 
are those in which the hand a.'id body are more eoiicc-riicd 
than the mind: of this kind are most of those which fur- 
iiisli us with the necessaries of life, and are i.ojnilarly 
Known bv the name of irad'-s; as l)aking, brewing, cai- 
peutry, smilhery, weaving, it c. 

Polite arts are sueli as depend more on the labour of lla 
mind, than that of the hand; ami are the ])roduce of ima¬ 
gination; their essence consists in expression, and their 
end in pleasure. Under the denomiiiatioii of poiilo art-:, 
are comprehended oratory, pe.elry, mu.-ic, painting, sculp¬ 
ture, engraving, and arehitect;ire. 

Some of the polite arts, s\ic!i ;is elocjacnce. poetry, and 
architecture, are frciiucnii v :ii>!ilied to objects that are use¬ 
ful, or exercised iu matters that are instructive: hut in 
these cases, though the ground-work belongs to those 
sciences which employ the understanding, yet the expres¬ 
sion arises from the faculty of invent ion. 

Some of the arts must bi- nearly coeval with the human 
race; for food, clothing, :ind haljltation, even in their origi¬ 
nal simplicity, retjuired a degree of skill; and many others 
are of such antiquity as to place the inventors beyond the 
reach of tradition. 

Mechanical arts in process of ihnc introduced polite 
arts; for the professors of the former, having introduced 
the conveniences, turned their thoughts towards the cni- 
bcllishments of life. Reauty was studied in objc'-;.. of 
sight; and men of taste attached tliomselves to ilr,- line 
arts, which multiplied their enjoyments and improved their 
benevolence. 
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The imitiitive arts of sculpture and paintitig made an 
early appearance in C recce. Statuary, a more simple 
imitation than painting, was soonest brought to perfection: 
the statues of .lu[)iterhy Phidias, and of Juno by Polycletes, 
were executed long before the art of light and shade was 
known. Artother cause likewise concurred to advance 
statuary before i>ainting, namely, the great demand for 
statues of the gods. 

In all countries where the people are h.arbarous and 
illiterate, the progress of the arts is extremely slow. Use¬ 
ful arts will never be neglected in a country where there 
is no polity, I'or every man liiuls his account in them.. 
Fine arts are more precarious; they are not reli.shcd but 
by persons of taste, who are couiparatively very few; li,r 
which re;i.sou tiiey will never flourl.'.h in any country, un¬ 
less patronised by the sovereign, or by men of power imd 
opulence. 


OCTOBER THE ELEVEKTII. 

Ceremonies of the Clii/irse. 

KoTiiiNCi can ai>pear more irksome to an European than 
i.'ie multitude of ceremonies used ou all occasions by the 
Chinese. An invitation to an eiitertiiiument is not sup- 
po.'-'ed to he given with sineeriiy till it has been renewed 
three or four times in writing. A em'd is sent on the 
morning preceding the entertainment, a second oji the 
morning of the appointed d:iy, and u third when every 
tiling is prepared. 

'file master oi' the house tilways introduces his guests 
into the hall, where In’ salutes them one after another. 
When they arc all atvsemhied, he takes ;i cup of wine 
makes a how to tlie eonijaniy, iulv;iucos to the fore-part 
of the hall, and, raising iiis {'yes and the cup towards 
heaven, pours the li(|uor on the ground, in imitation of tlu- 
w ell-known libations of antirjuity. 

ITie whole entertainment is conducted with the utmost 
formality. They all drink togctlier very slowly. No one 
presumes to begin to eat till tbe master of the feast leads 
the way; but on bis giving the accustomed signal, all th;‘ 
company snatch uj) their ebony sticks, and carry the food 
to t.lu'ir mouths in regular unilbrm luotiou, as if they were 
jierforming some military exercise. They take the great¬ 
est care that their mouths all move together; fer to he 
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bufore-liaiul, or to make the rest wait, is accounted a mark 
of vulgarity. 

Tile ceremonies of the Chinese are under the immediate 
direction of government, and every person in the empire is 
obliged to observe them. Even tnulesmen, mariners, 
husbandmen, and domestics, have their respective forms 
assigned them; and every one, from tlie highest mandarin 
to the most indigent peasant, is perfectly acquainted with 
the honours and compliments he can projierly accept, and 
those whicli he ought to pa\' to others. It is supposed 
by the court, that the frequent use of outward condescen¬ 
sions and seeming affection tends to promote mutual good 
will, and prevents many quarrels and disorders. 

When a visitor arrives at the house of a superior, he is 
introduced into the hall by a couple of servants, who hold 
an umbrella and a fan inclined to each other, so as to foi-m 
a screen; and these barriers are not removed till he has 
advanced near enough to salute the master of the house, who 
docs not rise from his chair. If the person visited be the 
inferior, he goes into the street to conduct the stranger in. 

Loquacity is studiously avoiilcd in their visits, and soine- 
liraes not a .single word is spoken, except the prescribed 
compliments, which are always uttered in the third person. 
Tliey never saj' I or You : such ianiiliar expressions are 
contrary to Uieir law of ceremotiics. 

Nor is epistolary correspondence, even among private 
friends, attended with less complicated ceremonies. If a 
letter be written to a person of quality, it is necessary to 
use a large sheet of white paper with ten or twelve folds, 
and tile smaller the characters arc the more respectful: the 
style, words, and distances between the lines must also be 
aceommodated to the rank of the person addressed, and 
two seals must be affixed to the letter, one over the be¬ 
ginning and the other above tlie signature. The letter is 
tlien folded in a cover, on which is'written Nuy-han, ‘ 'ITic 
letter is withinand this is put into another cover, directed 
and sealed at both ends, with the words Hotifon;;, ‘ Secured 
and scaled- J. Goldsmith. 


OCTOBER THE TWELFTH. 

The Metamorphoses of Insects. 

All winged insects undergo three metamorphoses or 
changes of form, and these distinct periods present very 
different scenes to the student of Nature. 
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In the first period the insect appears as a worm or cater¬ 
pillar. Its body is lonp;, cylindrical, and consists of a suc¬ 
cession of rings, which are generally cased within each 
other. By the aid of its rings, or of several pairs of legs, 
it crawls about in quest of food; and its movements are 
in some species, remarkably quick. Its head is armed with 
teeth or pincers, by which it eats the leaves of plants or 
other kinds of food. Its blood moves from the tail towards 
the head; and it breatlies either by small openings placed 
on cacli side of its body, or by one or several tubes situated 
on its posterior part, which resemble so many tails. 

In the second period, the insect appears under the form 
of a nyinjdi or chrysalis. When an insect, after throwing 
off tlic skin of the caterpillar, exhibits all its external parts, 
only covered with soft and transparent membranes, it is 
called a nymph; but when to Uicse membranes is added 
a common and crustaceous covering, it receives the name 
of a chrysalis. — While in tJiis second state insects in gene¬ 
ral are totally inactive, and seem not to possess any po'wers 
of life; remaining fixed in the situation which they have 
chosen for their temporarj’ abode, till their final metamor¬ 
phosis into flies. Some, however, are capable of changing 
l>iace, but tlieir movements are slow and painful. "Ilie 
blood circulates now from the head to the tail, and the or¬ 
gans of breatliing are found on tlie anterior part of the 
animal. 

In the third period, as a buttertty or moth, the insect 
has acquired tliat perfect construction which corresponds 
to the rank it is destined to hold in the scale of existence. 
ITte bonds of the nymph or the chrysalis are now burst 
asunder, and Uie insect commences a new mode of life. 
All its members, formerly soft, inactive, and folded up, 
are expanded, strengtlieneil, and ex|)oscd to observation. 

Under the form of a worm, or caterpillar, it crawled,- 
under that of a nymph, or chrysalis, its power of motion 
was almost annihilated; but under th-s last form, it is 
furnished with six springy legs, and two or four wings, 
with which it is enabled to fly tlirough the air! Instead 
of teeth or pincers, with which it divided a gross aliment, 
it has now a trunk, by which it extracts the refined juices 
of the most delicate flowers: and it delights us % the 
Jeauty of its spots and variety of its colours' 
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OCTOBER THE THIRTEENTH. 

Phenomena of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

The power of changing place is not peculiar to animals: 
examples of difierent kinds of motion are to be discovered 
in the vegetable kingdom. AMien the roots of a tree, for 
instance, meet with a stone, or any dtlier obstruction to 
their motion, in order to avoid it they alter tlieir direc¬ 
tion. They will turn also from barren to fertile earth, 
wliich mdicates something like a selection of food; and 
when confined to a house, they will umformly bend to¬ 
ward the window or opening through which tlie rays of 
light are introduced. 

The sensitive plant possesses the faculty of motion in a 
very eminent degree. On tlic slightest touch its leaves 
suddenly contract, and the branch bends towards (he 
earth. 

The moving plant from the East Indies exhibits the 
most astonisliinp; example of vegetable motion. Its leaves 
are incessantly m movement, some rising and otliers fall¬ 
ing; and others whirling circularly by twisting their stems. 
Its motions cease during the night, and when tlie weather 
is cold and cloudy. 

The American plant called Venus’s Fly-trap, affords an 
extraordinary instance of vegetable motion. Its leaves are 
jointed, and furnished with two rows of strong prickles. 
Their surfaces secrete a sweet liquor, and allure the ap¬ 
proach of flies: but no sooner arc they touched by tlie legs 
of a fly, than the two lobes of the leaf instantly rise, tlie 
rows of prickles lock themselves fast together, and squeeze 
the unwary animal to death. If a straw or pin be intro¬ 
duced between the lobes, the same motions are excited. 

When a seed is sown in a reversed position, the young 
root turns downward to enter the earth, and the stem bends 
upward to ascend into the air. Confine a young stem to 
an incUnejl position, and its extremity will soon assume its 
former perpendicular direction. Twist a brandi of any 
tree in such a manner tliat the inierior surfaces of the leaves 
are turned toward the sky, and in a short time ail these 
leav^ will resume their original position. Many leaves 
fdloi^we course of the sun. In tlie morning their superior 
sqKiSiM are presented to t^e east; at noon they race tne 
sp^: and when the sun sets, they are directed to the 
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west. All plants make strong efforts to escape from dark* 
ness and shade, and to procure the intiucucc of tlie sun. 


OCTOBER THE FOURTEENTH. 

Youth and Age compared. {A Sunday Lesson.) 

To young persons life commonly appears a shining and 
flowery spring, whicJi yields a thousand present delights, 
and promises a summer richly laden witli precious iruits. 
Tliey have heard, indeed, that it sometimes happens that 
storms and tempests rise to darken the brightest sky! and 
they arc told that the summer and autumn of mature life 
must be at length succeeded by the gloomy winter of age: 
but they think it wholly unnecessary to damp the ardour 
of their present pursuits by turning their attention to 
events so uncertain and apparently so remote. 

From these and other causes, j'oung people enter upon 
life with the most sanguine expectations of finding in every 
event an inexhaustible fund of delight, and of seeing ail 
their schemes and enterprises crowned with success, lltey 
behold Fame standing ready to sound the praise of their 
talents and merit, and Fortune waiting to reward their 
industry. Thus delighted with themselves and their pro¬ 
spects, they contemplate luinum life as an enchantir^ 
scene, inviting to action, pregnant with pleasure, and rich 
in hope; and they wonder at the iieevishness and per¬ 
verseness of those who can find in the world nothing but 
causes of vexation and complaint. 

Such is'huroan life in prospect. Let us now ibr a mo¬ 
ment consider how it appears to those who view it in re¬ 
trospect. 

The gay illusions of youthfidfimeyare now all vanished, 
'flirou^ life dicy have met with many disappointments, 
perhaps with many heavy calamities. Plans which ja-o- 
mised great tilings have failed. TTiose in whom they con¬ 
fided have deserted tliem. With this appearance of the 
uncertainty and vanity of all earthly possessions, they are 
at length arrived at the period when youthful strength and 
beauty are exchanged for feeblene^ and deformity—wheu 
tile senses are benumbed, and desire fails. 

The companions of their youth having dropped one 
after another into the grave, what wonder if at ioursetm 
they ask — Where is the world into which we were bom ? 
What wonder if, with ail their own experience misfor- 

S.2 
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tune, and witli their long observation of the ills of life, the 
world should appear to them a drea^ wilderness ? 

If the former of these views of lire be too gay, the lat- 
ter is certainly too gloomy. The true medium is the as* 
pect under which life is seen at the middle station, in 
passing from youth to age. Bv the help of long experi¬ 
ence and cool reflection, it is clearly ascertained that this 
world is neither a paradise of flowers, nor a wilderness of 
thorns; that though trouble and sorrow are the common 
lot of mortals, this sad account is, through tlie bounty of 
Divine Providence, commonly lar overbalanced by enjoy¬ 
ments and gratifications of various kinds, animal, social, 
and intellectual. Enfield 


OCTOBER THE FIFTEENTH. 

The Pi/ramids of Egi/pU 

The pjTamitls of Egypt, those wondrous monuments 
of the wealtli and grandeur of the ancient kings of that 
country, are allowed to have been built at least 1200 
years before tlie birtli of Christ. 

The three pyramids that are most taken notice of by 
travellers, as exceeding all the rest both in bulk and 
beauty, arc situateif on a ridge of rocky hills, on the bor¬ 
ders of the Lybian desert, about ten miles westward from 
the village of Geeza, which is supposed to be the spot 
where the ancient Memphis stood, though there are now 
not the least traces to be found of the ruins of that great 
and renowned city. 

The largest of these pyramids, which has suffered least 
by time and weather, is six hundred and ninety-three 
English feet square at the basis, and its perpendicular 
height is four hundred and ninety-nine feet; but if the 
height be taken as tlie pyramid ascends inclining, it is tlten 
six hundred and ninety-three feet; whidi is exactly equal 
to the breadth of the base, so that the angles and base 
make an equilateral triangle. The whole area tlicrefore of 
tlie base contains four hundred and eighty-two thousand 
two hundred and forty-nine square feet, which is some¬ 
thing more than eleven acres of ground. 

'<<On the outside of this pyramid there is an ascent by 
steps; ^e breadth and deptli of cvei^ step is one entire 
■tone, and several of tliem are tliirty in length. Tlte 
top of the pyramid does not end in a point, as it appears 
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to those who view it from below, but in a little square 
consisting of nine stones, besides two tliat are wanting at 
the angles. Each side of the platform is about sixteen 
'feet; BO tliat a considerable number of persons may stand 
upon it, whence there is one of the most beautiful pro- 
sp(n;ts that can be imagined. 

On the north side of the large pyramid, sixteen steps 
from the bottom, there is a narrow passage leading down¬ 
wards into the body of the structure. Those who have 
explored this passage, find within, galleries, chambers, and 
a noble hull built of Thebaic marble, situated in the centsu 
of the pyramid. 

In this stately hall stands a tomb, which consists of one 
entire piece of marble hollowed, without any lid or cover¬ 
ing ; and on being struck it sounds like a bell. - The ge¬ 
neral o])inion is, that it was designed for the tomb of 
Cheops or Chenmis, king of Egypt, the supposed founder 
of this pyramid. There is no a|)pearance, however, of any 
corpse having been laid in it. Tlie figure of this tomb is 
that of an altar, and the marble smooth and plain, with¬ 
out any sculpture or other ornament. How the tomb was 
brought into the place where it now stands is difficult to 
conceive, it being im|iossible it should have come through 
the narrow passages that are the entrances to the hall. It 
is therefore generally supposed the tomb was raised up 
thither from without, before the room was finished; and 
the roof closed over it. Forbiv, 


OCTOBER THE SIXTEENTH. 

(f Homer. 

II^MER, the father of poetry, and the author of the 
Iliad and tlte Odyssey, lived about 34-0 years after tlie 
siege of Troy; and is commonly supposed to have been 
a native of Smyrna. 

He is usually represented as blind; and we are told 
that he employed himself in wandering through the coun¬ 
try in the character of an itinerant bard. This, however, 
must not depreciate in our eyes his wonderful merit, of 
which.his works convey so high an idea; for we there see 
him carrying to the summit of perfection the art of epic 
poetry, of which he is accounted the inventor. 

Tlie two principal poems of Homer are the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. The subject of the Biad is the wrath of 
s 3 
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Achilles, which proved so fatal to the Greeks when be¬ 
sieging Troy; that of the Odyssey in the voyages and ad¬ 
ventures of Ulysses after the sacking of that city. 

Hie fame of Homer rests on die firmest foundation. 
His countrymen, who thoroughly undcrstooil the charac¬ 
ters and manners he described, and die languages in whicli 
he wrote, and who arc allowed to excel all mankind in 
the acuteness of their understanding and die exquisite de¬ 
licacy of their taste, regarded his Iliad and his Odyssey 
as the most perfect works of human genius. 

, Great cides contended for the honour of the poet’s 
birth. Tlie venerable Lycurgus collected and transcribed 
the Iliad and the Odyssey with his own hand; and Solon 
ordained them to be solemnly recited in die Athenian re¬ 
public. Alexander die Great was so passionately fond of 
their perusal, tiiat he placed them every night under liis 
pillow; and the most ingenious of the ancient critics de¬ 
duced from diese poems the justest rules of criticism. 

Tlie best epic poets of succeeding times, such us Virgil, 
Tasso, .Milton, and Voltaire, have looked up to Homer 
as the model for their iiiiitation. They have not only co¬ 
pied him in the arrangement and conduct of their subject, 
but man}' passages in their poems tire litde else diasi pa¬ 
raphrases from his admirable works. 

Tlie best English translation is that by Mr. Pope; and 
anodier has appeared, deserving of notice, from die pen 
of Mr. Cowper. 


OCTOBER THE SEVENTEENTH 

The Art <)f Painting. 

Painting, the art of representing all visible objects by 
lines and colours, is said to have had its rise among the 
Egyptians: die Greeks, who learned it ot them, carried it 
to die summit of perfection, if we may believe die stories 
related of their Apelles and Zeuxis. 

The Romans, in the latter dmes of the Republic, and 
under the first emperors, were not witliout considerable 
masters in the art; but the inundation of barbarians which 
deluged Italy, proved fatal to the arts, and almost reduced 
pmndng to its first elements. Nor was it recovered in 
Europe dll the age of popes Julius II. and Leo X. 
fUmJast revoludon in the history of paindng has given 
HP for distinguishing it into ancient and nitmem. 
mcient paindng comprehends the Greek and Roman 
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the modem has formed several schools, each of which pos¬ 
sesses its peculiar merit and character. 

It was in Italy, however, that painting returned to its 
ancient honour, when Ciinabue, born at Florence in the 
year 1240, betaking himself to the pencil, transferred the 
poor remains of the art from a Greek jiainter or two, into 
his own country. lie w as seconded by some otlier Flo¬ 
rentines : tire first who gained any rejmtation were Ghir¬ 
landaio, Micliacl Angelo's master; I’ietro' Perugiuo, the 
master of Raphael Urbino; and Andrea Verocchio, the 
teacher of Leonardo da Vinci. 

But tliese scholars greatly surjtassed tlteir iuast-'.rs; tliey 
not only eclipsed all that had been done before tliem, but 
carried painting to a height of excellence, from which for 
a long period afterwards it materiidly declined. It was 
not by their immortal works alone they advanced tlie art, 
but by tlie number of pupils whom they bred up, and the 
schools which they formed. 

Michael Angelo, born in founded the school of 

Florence; Raphael, born in 148.3, tliat of Rome; and 
Leonardo da Vinci, born in 1445, the school of Milan; to 
which must be added, the Lombard school, established 
altout the same time, tind which became very considerable 
under Giorgione tind Titian; botli born in tire year 14/77. 

Beside the Italian nia.5ters, tlicro were others of great 
eminence about the same periotl on this side die Alps, espe¬ 
cially in Flanders and Holland, who had no communica¬ 
tion with those of Italy: but iu Italy, and particularly at 
Rome, the art was jiractiscd with the greatest success; and, 
from time to time, the greatest masters were produced. 

France has given birth to some eminent painters, as 
Poussin, Lebrun, David, and others; and our own country 
has, during the last century, been distinguished by artists, 
such as Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Barry, Wilson, Morland. 
Gainsborough, and others. 


OCTOBEIl THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Characteristics (rf the Hindoos. 

The most striking features in the character of the Hin¬ 
doos are their supersddon, and that love of indolence and 
inaction which causes them proverbially to quote this pas¬ 
sage from the writings of one of their audiors: ‘ Ft is better 
to sit still dian to walk; better to sleep than to wake; but 
death is best of all.’ 
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In India the dominion of religion extends to a tliousand 
particulars, which in other countries arc governed eitlier 
by civil laws, by taste, or custom. Dress, food, the com¬ 
mon intercourse of life, marriages, and professions, arc 
all under the jurisdiction of religion; there is scarcely 
an^ thing that is not regulated by superstition, or any 
thing so trifling and minute as to be held a matter of in- 
ditfcrence. 

The Hindoos have in all ages believed in the transmi¬ 
gration of souls. They cannot think without horror of 
depriving any tiling of life, and do not less respect that 
precious gift of God in the flea that bites them, than in 
the bulky elephant. 

Some of their trilies not only forbear to kill any living 
creature, but erect hospitals for cows, horses, goats, and 
dogs, that happen to be lame or enfeebled by age; and 
tliey will purchase a lame ox of his Maliomctan owner, 
to prevent his being killed by his master. Tlie tribes or 
casts who adhere to this extreme of benevolence, also once 
a year prepare an entertainment for the flies, setting before 
them large dishes of milk and sugar; and at otlier times 
they kindly take a bag of rice, and, walking out two or 
three miles, scatter tlic rice round the ant-hills. 

As the Hindoos wdiolly abstain from animal food, the 
simplicity of their lives appears strictly correspondent with 
that of their diet; for this regimen seems to have an influ¬ 
ence on their minds as well as on their bodies, they being 
generally free from the more violent passions, and from 
restless pursuits, except what is excited by a too eager ava¬ 
rice. Tlieir constitutions are generally healthy; their senses 
of smell and taste are exquisite, and far exceed those oi' 
Europeans; and the Hindoos are as nice in tlte taste of 
diflereut waters, as the Europeans arc in that of wines, 
and make as great a point of luxury in the choice of them. 


OCTOBER THE NINETEENTH. 

Thefour learned Ages. 

It is a singular phenomenon, and one which has often 
employed tlie speculations of curious men, that writers and 
artists, most distinguished for their parts and genius, have 
generally appeared in considerable numbers at a time. 
Some ages have been remarkably barren in them; while 
at other periods Nature seems to have exerted herself with 
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more than ordinary eiFort, and to have poured tlicm forth 
with a proi’usc fertility. 

Various reasons liave been assigned'for this. Some of 
the moral causes are obvious; such as favourable eireum- 
stances of government, and of manners; encouragement 
fi-om great men; and emulation excited among the men 
of genius. 

Hut as these have been thought inade(|U3te to the whole 
effect, physical causes have been also assigned ; and some 
writers have collected many observations on the influence 
ndiich the air, the climate, and other natural objects, may 
be supposed to have upon genius. Hut whatever the causes 
be, the tact is certain, that there have been periods or .ages 
of the world much more distinguished than others, for the 
extraordinary production of genius. 

Learneil men h.ave marked out four of these happy ages. 
TlwJtrsI is the flrecian age, which commenced near tlie 
time of tlic Peloponnesian war, and extended till the time 
of Alexander the Great: within which period we have 
’■b'rodot'is, Thucydides, Xenophon, Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totic, Demosthenes, Avsehynes, I..)'Bias, Isocrates, Rndar, 
.'lv-ich 3 lus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Menander, 
Anacreon, 'llieocritus, Lysippus, Ajielles, Phidias, and 
IVaxi teles. 

1’he second is the Roman, or, as it is commonly called, 
the Augustan age, included nearly within the days of .Ju¬ 
lius Ca-sar and -Augustus, aft'ording us Catullus, Lucretius, 
'I’crence, Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, 
Wiadrus, Cmsar, Cicero, Livy, Sallust, Varro, and Vi¬ 
truvius. 

The t/iirrfage is that of the restoration of learning, under 
the Popes Julius II. and I,co X. when flourished Ariosto, 
Tasso, Sannaitarius, Vida, Maehiavel, Guicciardini, Davila, 
Erasmus, Paul Jovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
Aldus, and tlie Stephani. 

ITie fourth comprehends the age of Louis XIV. and 
queen Anne, when there flourished in Franco, Corneille, 
Racine, Moliere, P’oritalnc, Hossuet, Fenclon, Hourdaloue, 
Fontanellc, Massillon, Pascal, limy ere, and Bayle; and 
in England, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Prior, Switt, Parnel, 
ArbuUinot, Congreve, Otway, Young, Row'e, Atterbury, 
Shaftesbury, Bolihgbrokc, Tillotson, - Temple, Hoyle, 
Locke, Newton, and Clarke. 

Other ages of learning will doubtless be characterised 
by posterity, and we may hope that our oitm will not be 
deemed unworthy of such distinction. BtAiu, 

a 5 
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OCTOBER THE TWENTIETH, 

OJ the Lajdanders, and Rein-deer, 

Agriculture is but little attended to in Lapland.—The 
inhabitants are chiefl v divided into fishers and hiouiitaineers. 
The former build their habitations near some lake, from 
which they draw their subsistence. ITie otliers seek their 
support on the mountains, possessing herds of rein-deer, 
more or less numerous, lliey are excellent herdsmen, 
and rich in comparison with the fishermen.—Some of them 
possess from five hundred to a thousand rein-deer, which 
they mark and divide into classes, so that they instantly 
perceive whether any one is strayed, though they are not 
aide to count so high a number as that to which their flock 
amounts. Those who have but a small flock give to every 
individual a proper name. • 

Besides looking afler the rein-deer, the fishery, and tlie 
chase, the men employ themselves in the construction of 
their canoes, sledges, and harness. The business of the 
women consists in making nets, in drying fish and flesh, in 
milking the rein-deer, in making cheese, and. tanning hides; 
but tlie men look after the kitdien, in which the women 
are seldom allowed to interfere. 

The principal articles of commerce among the Lapland¬ 
ers are white, black, and grey fox-skins, grey squirrels, and 
sables, which they willingly exchange for doth, tobacco, 
and spirituous liquors. 

The rein-deer have been wisely reduced by die Lap¬ 
lander to a state of domestication and servitude, and in 
tltese creatures alone he finds almost all his wants supplied: 
they feed and clothe him; with their skins he covers his 
tents, and makes his bed; of their milk he makes cheese, 
and uses the whey for his drink. Every part of this 
valuable animal is converted to some use: its sinews to 
make bow-strings, springs for catching birds, and threads 
for sewing : its boyns the Laplander sells, to be converted 
into glue ; its skin also, and its tongue, which is accounted 
a great deficacy, arc sent to the southern parts of Europe, 
and procure him toys and luxuries. 

The rein-deer carries the Laplander in his journeys; 
it kicked to a sledge, made very light, by means of a 
straH^ which goes round its neck, and comes between its' 
l«gs.t, the rider guides the animal with a cord, which he 
ftpteos round the horns. In general they can go about 
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thirty miles without halting, and without any great or 
dangerous efforts. 

The food which this faithful domestic live* upon is 
moss ; and while tlie fields are clothed with this, the Lap¬ 
lander envies neither the fertility nor verdure of the south¬ 
ern landscape. Wrapt up in his deer-skins, he defies the 
severity of his native climate ; and in the midst of snows, 
fearless and at his case, he drives his herds along tlie de¬ 
sert, and subsists where another would perish, while his 
cattle root up their frugal fare from under the snow. 

J. Goldsmith. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

Historical Account of the Apostles. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Jesus Ciikist selected twelve out of the number of his 
disciples, to be invested w'ith the apostleship. Tlieir names 
were Simon Peter, Andrew, James the Greater, John, 
Matthew, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, James the Less, 
Jude sumamed Thaddeus, Simon the Canaanite, and 
Judas Iscariot. Of these, Peter, Andrew, James the 
Greater, and John, were fishermen ; and Matthew, a re¬ 
ceiver of the public revenues; of what profession the rest 
were, we are not told in Scripture; though it is probable 
they were mostly fishermen. 

After tlie apostles had exercised the ministry for twelve 
years in Palestine, they resolved to disperse themselves 
in different parts of the world, and agreed to determine by 
iot what ))arts each should take. According to this dirt- 
sion, St. Peter went into Pontus, Galatia, and the other 
provinces of the Lesser Asia. St- Andrew had the vast 
northern countries of Scythia and Sogdiana allotted to his 
portion. St. John’s was partly the same with Peter's, 
namely, the Lesser Asia. St. Philip had Upper Asia as¬ 
signed to him, with some parts of Scythia and Colchis, 
Arabia Felix fell to St. Bartholomew’s share. St. Mat¬ 
thew preached in Chaldma, Persia, and Parthia. St. Tho¬ 
mas preached likewise in Partliia; as also to the Hyrca- 
nians, Bactrians, and Indians. St. James tlie Less con. 
tinued in Jerusalem, of which church he was bishop. St. 
Simon had for his portion Egypt, Cyrene, Lybia, and 
Mauritania; St, Jude, Syria and Mesopotamia; and St. 
Matthias, who was chosen in the room of the traitor Judas 
Iscariot, Cappadocia and Colchis. 
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Thus, by the dispergion of the apostles, Christianity 
was very early planted in many parts of tlio world. We 
have, however, but a very sliort and imperfect account of 
their travels and actions. 

St. Paul is frequently called the apostle by way of emi¬ 
nence ; and also the apostle of the Gentiles, because his 
ministry was chiefly used for the cojivcrsion of the Gen¬ 
tile world; as that of St. Peter was for the Jews, who is 
therefore styled the apostle of the circumcision. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Manufacture of Pirn and Needles. 

There is hardly any commodity cheaper than Pins. 
and but few that pass through more hands before they 
come to be sold. It is reckoned that twenty-live work¬ 
people are successively employed on each pin, between 
the drawing of tlie brass wire and the sticking of the pin 
hito the paper. 

When the brass wire, of which tlie pins are to be formed, 
is first received, it is generally too thick for die ])urpo.sc 
of being cut into pins. It is therefore wound off'from one 
wheel to another, with great velocity, and made to pass 
between the two, through a circle in a piece of iron, of 
smaller diameter. The wire is then straightened, and 
afterwards cut into lengths of three or four yards, and then 
into smaller ones, every length being sufficient to make 
six pins. Each end of these is ground to a point, which 
is performed by a boy', who sits with two smdl grinding- 
stones before him, turned by a wheel. Taking up ahand- 
ful he applies the ends to tlie coarsest of the two stones, 
being careful at the same time to keep each piece moving 
round between his fingers, so that the points may not be¬ 
come flat; he then applies them to the odief stone: by 
these means a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age is 
enabled to point about sixteen thousand pins in an hour. 
"Wlien the wire is dius pointed, a pin is taken off from 
each end ; and diis is repeated dll it is cut into six pieces. 

Gie next operation is that of forming die heads ; or, as 
it is called, head-spinning; which is done by means of a 
spinning-wheel, one piece of wire being tiius wound round 
another with astoni^ing quickness, and die inner one 
being drawn out leaves a hollow tube: it is then cut widi 
shears, every two turns of the wire forming one head; 
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and these are softened l)y being thrown into iron pans, 
and placed in a furnace till tlicy arc red-hot. As soon as 
they are cool again, they are distributed to children, who 
sit with anvils anti haimiiers before them, which they work 
with their teet by means of a lathe: and, taking up one 
of tlie lengths, they thrust the blunt end into a quantity 
of tlie heads tltat lie before them ; and catching one at 
tile extremity, they apply it immediately to the anvil and 
hammer; and by a motion or two of the foot, tlie point 
and the head are iixed together in much less time than it 
eiin be described in, and with a dexterity only to be-ac¬ 
quired by jiraetice, the spectator being in continual ap- 
prelu'usion for the safety of tlicir fingers’ ends. 

'J’lie pin is now finished as to its form, but .still it is 
merely brass, and has yet to be coloured ; for which pur¬ 
pose it is thrown into a_ copper containing a solution ot 
tin and the lees of wine. Here it remains for some time, 
and, when taken out, it assumes a white though dull ap¬ 
pearance. To give it a polish, it is put into a tub con¬ 
taining a quantity of bran, which is set in motion by turn¬ 
ing a shaft that runs through its centre, and thus, by 
means of friction, it becomes jierfectly bright. The pin 
being complete, nothing rcmmiis but to separate it from 
the bran, which is performed by a iiiotle exactly similar to 
the winnowing of corn; the bran flying oft', and leaving 
tlie pins behind fit for immediate sale. 

The first thing in making Ncedle.s is to pass the steel 
through a coal fire, and by means of a hammer to bring 
it into a cylindrical form. After tliis is done, the steel is 
drawn through a large hole of a wire-drawing iron, and 
tlieii returned into the fire, and draw'll througli a second 
hole of the iron, smaller than the first; and so on, till it 
has aecpiired the degree of fineness required. The steel, 
being thus reduced to a fine wire, is cut into pieces, of 
the length of the needles intended.. These pieces are flat¬ 
tened at one end on an anvil, in order to form die head 
and eye. They are then softened, and pierced at each 
extreme of the flat part, on the anvil, by a punch of well- 
tempered steel; and laid on a leaden block, to bring out, 
with another punch, the small piece of steel remaining in 
the eye. Wlien the head and eye are finished, the point 
is formed with a file, and the whole is filed over. The 
needles are tlicn laid, to heat red-hot, on a long narrow 
iron, crooked at one end, in a charcoal fire; and when 
taken out again, they are thrown into a basin of cold wa¬ 
ter to harden. They are next placed in an iron shovel on 
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a fire more or less brisk in proportion to tlie thickness oi 
the needles, taking care to move them from time to time. 
TTiis serves to temper thtmi, and take off their brittleness. 
They are now to be straightened one after another with a 
hammer. 

'ITie next process is the polishing. To do this, they 
take twelv e or fifteen thousand needles, and range them 
in small heaps against each other on a piece of new buck¬ 
ram sprinkled with emer 3 '-<lust. When the needles are 
thus disposed, cmcr)’-dust is thrown over them, which is 
again sprinkled with oil of olives; and at last the whole 
is made up into a roll, well bound at both ends. This 
roll is laid on a ])olishing table, and over it a thick plank 
loaded with stones, which men work backward and for¬ 
ward for two whole days, by which means the needles be¬ 
come gradually polished. Tlicy arc now taken out, and 
the filth is washed off n-ith hot water and soap. They are 
then wiped in hot bran, a little moistened, which is placed 
with the needles in a round box suspended in the air by 
a cord, which is kept stirring till the bran and needles are 
dry. 

The needles are afterwards sorted ; the points turned 
all one waj-, and smoothed with an emery-stone turned 
bj' a wheel; and this is the end of the process: nothing 
further remaining to bt -tone, but to make them up in 
packets of 250 each. Book of Trades. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

On the Migration of Birds. 

The migration of birds (a circumstance common to tlw 
quail, the stork, tlie crane, the fieldfare, the woodcock, 
we cuckoo, the martin, and swallow, and various others,) 
is a very curious article in natural history, and furnishes 
a striking instance of a powerful instinct impressed on 
animals by the Creator. 

The birds of passage arc all peculiarly accommodated, 
by tlie structure of tlieir ports, for long flights ; and it is 
rmnarked, that in their migrations they preserve a won¬ 
derful order and polity: they fly in troops, and steer their 
course, without the aid of a compass, to vast and distant 
regions. Wild geese form themselves into a wedge-like 
figure; and when the three foremost, who lead the way, 
become tired, they retreat behind, and are relieved by 
otlicrs, who are again succeeded by the rest in turns. 
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It has been observed, that the storks, for about the 
space of a fortnight before they pass from one country to 
anotlicr, eonstantiy resort together froqi all the surround¬ 
ing parts of a certain plaiti; and there arranging them¬ 
selves once every day into'the form of their flight, appear 
to determine the exact time of their departure, and tlic 
places of their future abode. 

The manner in which the birds of passage travel to their 
southern abodes, is supposed to vary according to tlie 
structure of their bodies, and their jiower of supporting 
themselves in the air. Those with short wings, such as 
the redstart, blackcap, and others, though they are inca¬ 
pable of such long flights us the swallow, or of flying with 
such celerity, yet may pass to less distant places, and by 
slower movemetits. Swallows and cuckoos may perform 
their passage in a very short time, but these have no ne¬ 
cessity for speed, sinee every day’s journey affords them an 
increase of warmtlr, and a continuance of food. Mayor. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

The Migration of Fishes. 

Of all migrating animals, particular kinds of fishes per¬ 
form the longest journeys, and in the greatest numbers. — 
The Salmon, which makes regular migrations, frequents 
the northern regions alone, and is unknown in the Medi- 
tm'ranean sea, and in all the rivers which fall into it. 

In tlie month of September salmons quit the ocean, and 
ascend the rivers to deposit their spawn. So strong is tlie 
instinct of migrating, tliat they press up the rivers with 
amazing keenness, and scarcely any obstacle is sufiicient to 
retard dieir progress. They spring with great agility over 
cataracts several feet in height. When they find a place 
whicli tltey think proper for depositing their eggs, the male 
and female unite their labours in forming a convenient 
receptacle for the spawn in the sand, generally about 
eighteen inches deep. Afler tltis important office has been 
pMorined, they liasten back to tlie sea. Toward the end 
of March the youngsfiy begin to appear, and gradually in¬ 
crease in size till they acquire tlie length of four or five 
inches, when they are called smelts or spioults. 

Herrings likewise migrate. Tliey arc chiefly confined 
to the northern and temperate regions of the globe. They 
frequent die highest latitudes, and arc sometimes found on 
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the northern coasts of France. They appear in vast 
shoals on the coast of America, as far south as Carolina, 
-n Cfcesapeak-bay there is an annual inundation of her¬ 
rings ; and they cover the shores in such atiming num¬ 
bers as to become offensive to the inhabitants. The great 
winter rendezvous of the herrings is within or near tlie 
arctic circle, where they remain several months. 

'fhey begin their migration in large shoals southward 
in the spring; but in their ])rogress meeting with the Shet¬ 
land Islands, tlie shoal divides into two branches; one 
bratich skirts the eastern, and the other the western shores 
of Great Britain; and they fill every bay and creek with 
their numbers, affording nourishment to many tliousands 
of the human race. 

Besides salmons and herrings there are manyfislies which 
tdjserve a regular migration, as mackrels, lampreys, pil¬ 
chards, &c. About the middle of July’, the pilchanls, 
which are a species of herrings, though smaller, appear in 
vast shoals off the coasts of Cornwall. When winter ap¬ 
proaches, like the herrings they retire to the arctic seas. 

Mavok. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Oil Sound. 

Sound is the effect of collision of bodies; and of a 
tremulous motion in consequence of that collision, com¬ 
municated thence to the circumambient fluid, and propa¬ 
gated through it to tlie organs of hearing. 

Air is a vehicle for sound, but not the only vehicle; 
for it is found by trial, tliat sounds are conveyed through 
water almost witli the same facility witli which they move 
in air. 

That bodies move or tremble when they produce sound, 
is evident in drums, bells, and otiicr instruments, whose 
vibrations, being large and strong, arc tlicrcforc more per¬ 
ceptible; and it is equally clear, that a similar vibration is 
excited in the air; because this vibration is communicated 
through it to other bodies that are adapted to vibrate iu 
tlie same manner : thus bells, glasses, basins, and musical 
strings, will sound merely by the action propagated from 
other sounding bodies. 

The common velocity of sound, as ascertained from 
ex|ii£nfncnt, is 1142 English feet in a second of time.— 
It* knowledge of the velocity of sound is important for 
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determining tlie distances of ships, or other objects: for 
instance, suppose a ship tires a gun, the sound of which 
is licard tivc seconds mter the Sash is seen: then 1142 
multiplied by tive gives tlie distance of 571U feet, or one 
mile and 4;)0 feet. 

Continuitv of sound from the same body is only a de¬ 
ception of tlie hearing: for, as each distinct sound succeeds 
at very small intervals, the organ has no time to transmit 
its images with equal swiftness to the mind, and tlie in¬ 
terval is thus lost to sense. When a drum is beaten at a 
small distance, or when children run with their sticks 
along close rails, a continuing sound is represented, tliough 
each stroke is perfectly distinct and insulated. 

When the aerial waves meet with an obstacle which is 
hard, and of a regular surface, they are reflected: and 
consequently, an ear placed in the course of these reflected 
waves will perceive a sound similar to tlie original sound, 
but which will seem to proceed from a body situated in the 
same position and distance behind the plane of reflection, 
as the real sounding bddy is before it. 'lliis reflected sound 
is called aii echo; and is chiefly observable in smooth, 
tortuous, and hollow places, as in valleys, caves, walls, 
and old vaulted buildings. 

Tile strength of sound is greate.st in cold and dense air, 
and least in that which is worm and rarelied. Sound, like 
light, after it has been reflected from various places, may 
be collected in one point as into a focus; and it will be 
there more audible than even at the place whence it pro¬ 
ceeded. On this principle it is that galleries are constructed, 
where a low whisper uttered cn one side is heard very 
distinctly at the other. 

The position of the car is admirable; for it is placed in 
the most convenient part of the body, near the brain, tlie 
tonimon seat of all tlie senses, to give the more speedy 
information; in a part where it can be best guarded; ami 
in the neighbourhood of its sister sense, the eye, with 
which it has a peculiar and admirable communication by 
Its nerves. Deruam 


OCTOBER THE TWEKTY-SIXTII. 

Of the Hot Spouting Springs <f Water in Iceland. 

Near Langervatan, a small lake about two days’journey 
distant from Mount Hccla, says a traveller, we beheld 
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the steam of the hot springs rising in eiglit different 
places, one <rf' which continually threw up into tlie air a 
column of watCT from mghteen to twenty-four feet high. 
The water was extremely hot, so that a piece of mutton 
and some salmon-trouts were almost boiled to pieces in it 
in six minutes. 

At (leyser not fur from Skallholt, one of the episcopal 
sees in Iceland, within the circumtcrence of three English 
miles, forty or fifty boiling springs are seen together; and 
the largest, wliich is in the middle, jKirticularly engaged 
ou» attention the whole of the day that we spent here. 
The aperture through u'hich the water arose is nineteen 
feet in diameter; and round the top is a basin nine feet 
higher than the conduit. Here the water does not spoilt 
continually, but only by intervals several times a day; 
and, as I was informed by the Icelanders, in wet weather 
higher than at other times. 

On die day we were there the water spouted ten dif¬ 
ferent times, between tlie Jiours of six and eleven in the 
morning, each time to the height of fifty or sixty feet. 
Before, the water had not risen above the margin of the 
pipe: but now it began by degrees to fill the upper basin, 
and at last to run over. Our guides (old ns that the water 
would soon spout up much higher than it had done. 

Soon- after four o’clock we observed that the earth 
began to tremble in three different places; as well as the 
top of a mountain which was about three hundred fadioms 
distant from the mouth of the spring. We also frequently 
heard a subterraneous noise, like die discharge of a 
cannon: and immediately afterw’ards a column of water 
spouted from the opening, which at a great height divided 
itself into several ra 3 's, and according to our observations 
was ninety-two feet iiigh. Our great surprise at this un¬ 
common force of the air and fire was increased, when 
many stones, which we had flung into the apertures, were 
thrown up again with die spouting water. Troil. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

The Wonders of the Human Voice. 

Perhaps the human voice is the greatest master-piece 
of the Creator. It is impossible to fathom its admirable 
mechanism, whether wc consider its principle, its organs, 
or its variations. Vfe will tiy- silently to reflect upon it. 
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Wc can utter sounds. What is it that enables us to do 
so f Tliis faculty seems to depend on the construction of 
the wind-pipe. When tlie air we liave iidialed is expelled 
with quickness, the little opening in it occasions a sound. 
Tliis curious pipe is composed with circular gristles, and 
these ai'e hold together by an clastie membrane. Tliere 
is a little lid at the entrance which ofiens to let out the 
air. The tones of the voice are niodilied and multiplied 
by its opening less or more. It closes when we swallow, 
in order to keep out the food which has to pass over it in 
its (lassage to tlie stomach. . 

We learn from experience, that there are twelve full 
tones in the human voice, taken in its fullest extent. It 
was iiLcessar}', that the wind-pipe should be divided into 
twelve equal parts, in order to produce this variety. Its 
two sides, when stretched, are distant from each other tlic 
tenth part of an inch; for which we may calculate, that 
each tone of the voice may be subdivided into an hundred 
other parts; and further, that a man is able to pronounce 
two thousand four hundred different tones, all of which 
may be distinguished by the car. But in regard to tliese 
surprising properties, we have few' advantages over the 
animals. In this, however, we surpass them; wc can 
compress tlie air, and modify the voice so as to pronounce 
letters and words. The lips, the teeth, and tlie palate 
contribute much to this operation. 

The live vowels have only a simple sound; let us dwell 
a little on the manner in which we utter them. 

We pronounce a quite different to what we do e, i, o,uj 
though we pronounce it with the same tone. But the 
reason of tin's differi:ncc is one of the impenetrable mys¬ 
teries of nature. Hie mouth must be more or less opened 
to pronounce the five vowels, and for this reason tlie 
human mouth is differently formed from that of any other 
animal. Those birds which learn to jiiiitatc man’s voice, 
am never pronounce distinctly the several vowels, and 
hence tlie imitation must be imperfect. Tliree or four 
organs contribute to the pronunciation of consonants; die 
lips, the tongue, and the palate. The nose indeed has 
its share: if you stop it, certain letters cannot be pro¬ 
nounced but in an unintelligible way. 

One of the wonders of tlie voice is, that no human art 
has ever been able to imitate it by any machine. Song, it 
is true, may be imitated; but the articulation of sounds, 
and die pronunciation of different vowels, cannot. These 
is a stop in some organs, called the human voice, but no 
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tones are produced by it, except sucli as resemble tlie 
diphthongs ai or ae. All the art of man cannot imitate 
cne of our words, which we produce with so much ease. 

SrunM. 


OCTOBEB THE TWENTV-EIGIITH. 

Duty of Praise and Thanksgiving, {A Sunday Lesson.) 

The duty of praise and tlianksgiving is a debt and law 
of our nature. We had such faculties bestowed on us by 
our Creator, as made us capable of satisfying this debt, 
and obeying this law; and they never, therefore, are em¬ 
ployed more naturally than in this occu|>ation. When 
God liad hnished that goodly frame of tilings which wc 
call the seorld, and put together the several parts of it 
according to his infinite wisdom, there was still wanting 
a creature in these lower regions, that could apjtrehend 
tile beauty, order, and cx<|uisite contrivance of it; that 
from contemplating the gift, might be able to raise itself 
to the great Giver, and do honour to all His attributes. 

Every thing, indeed, tluit God made, did in some sense 
glorify its author, inasmuch as it carried upon it the plain 
mark and impress of the Deity, and was an effect worthy 
of that First Cause from which it flowed; and thus might 
the heavens be said, at the first moment in which tlicy 
stood forth, to “ declare his glory, and the firmament to 
show his handy-work.” 

But this was an imperfect and defective glory; tlie sign 
could be no signification here below, while tlierc was no 
one to take notice of it. Man therefore was fomied to 
supply this want; endued with powers to find out and 
to acknowledge these unlimited perfections: and then put 
into this temple of God, this lower world, as the priest 
of nature, to offer up the incense of thanks and praise for 
the mute and insensible part of tlie creation. 

This duty of thanksgiving takes the surer hold of us, 
by that strong bent towai’ds gratitude which the Author 
of our nature has implanted in it, llicrc is not a more 
active principle than tliis in the mind of man; and surely 
that which deserves its utmost force is God, the great and 
universal benefactor, from whom alone we received what¬ 
ever we either have or are, and to whom we can repay 
nothing but our prai.ses and thanksgiving; to whom there¬ 
fore be ^ry and praise for ever! Attebburv. 
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OCTOBER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

Ornaments and Accomplishment s. of Education. 

French is now esteemed an aecoinplishment to both 
sexes. Tiiere are several good books written in that lan¬ 
guage which are not unwortJiy of our perusid; and there 
are many words now introduced in llie English language, 
borrowed and derived from it, as well as from the J.atin 
and Greek; so that it may not be improper for an English 
gentleman to learn those languages, that he may ui(der- 
stiuid his own the better. If persons have occasion to 
converse with foreigners at court, or in the city, or if they 
design to travel abroad, the French is a necessary tongue, 
because it is much spoken throughout Europe. 

It is still more important that youth should be perfectly 
skilled in reading, writing, and speaking their native 
tongue, in a correct, a polite, an(l a graceful manner. 
It is of more worth and advantage to gentlemen ai»d ladies 
to have an exact knowledge of what is decent, just, and 
elegant in English, than be critics in foreign tongues and 
de^ and useless languages. 

Youth of both sexes should be a little acquainted with 
logic, that they may learn to obtain clear ideas; to banish 
the prejudices of infancy, custom, and humour; and cast 
their thougetu ai.d affairs into a proper and easy method. 

Several parts of mathematical learning arc also neces¬ 
sary ornaments of tlie mind; and many of these are so 
agreeable to the fancy, that young persons will find enter¬ 
tainment in acquiring the knowledge of them. 

Besides the common skill in accounts which is needful 
for every trader, there are useful rules and practices in 
arithmetic to which a gentleman should be no stranger; 
and if his genius be that way, a little insight into algebra 
would be no disadvantage to him. It was for want of a 
more general acquaintance with mathematical learning, 
that a century ago, a good algebraist and a geometrician 
were coimted conjurers ; and people applied to them to 
seek for lost horses and stolen goods. 

They should also know something of geometry, so far 
at least as to understand the names of the various lines 
and angles, surfaces and solids, and to know some of the 
most general properties of angles, triangles, squares, and 
circles, &c. The world has now grown so learned in 
mathematical science, that this sort of language is often 
used in common writing, and in conversation. 
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Geography and Astronomy are exceedingly delightful 
studies; and no )'Oung person of either sex is now esteemed 
to have Imd an elegant education without some knowledge 
of them. It is absolutely necessary for young persons to 
learn the several parts of the land and sea, that they may 
know in what quarter of the world the chief cities and 
countries are situated; that they may not grossly blunder, 
and expose themselves to contempt and ridicule. Without 
the knowledge of geography we cannot study the important 
science of History with profit, nor even understand the 
common newspapers. 

It is necessary also to know something of the heavenly 
bodies, and their various motions and periods of revolution, 
that we may guard against vulgar fears and prejudices, 
and be able to behold the sun covered with darkness, and 
the full moon deprived of her light, w'ithout foreboding 
that the government is in danger, or that the world has 
come to an end. Watts. 


OCTOBER THE THIRTIETH. 

Observations on the Accomplishments of Youth. 

Natural Philosophy is a very bright ornament of our 
rational natures; and a course of philosophical experi¬ 
ments should be frequently attended by young ladies as 
well as gentlemen. 

History is another accomplishment of youth, and orna¬ 
ment of education. The narratives of the various occur¬ 
rences in nations, as well as in the lives of particular 
persons, will furnish the mind with a store of knowledge; 
whence to derive useful observations, inferences, and rules 
of conduct. 

Biography ought to be pursued with equal zeal. It is 
equally interesting, and more applicable to the pursuits of 
common life. Biography teaches tlie knowledge of human 
nature, excites a spirit of emulation, and enables us to 
surmount the dangers end difficulties which attend our 
progress through life. 

Nor can our education be called completely elegant in 
so polished an age as this, without something of Poetry. 
I would not be understood to recommend verse-makit^ 
to every young gentleman and lady; but reading it in the 
best authors, to learn to know, and taste, aad feel, a fine 
rtanza, as well as hear it. Nor is tiiis a mere amusement, 
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or useless embroidery of the soul; it brightens and animates 
the fancy with a thousand beautiful images; it etiriches 
tire soul with sublime sentiments and refined ideas; it fills 
tliC' memory,with a noble variety of language, and fur- 
uislies the tongue with speech and expression suited to 
every subject. It assists us in speech and writing, and 
adds life and beauty to conversation. 

Drawing and Painting arc ingenious and graceful a» 
quirenients. Well-educated youth should have at least 
sonu! taste of these arts, some capacity of being pleased 
with a curious draught, a noble painting, a beautiful statue, 
and other fine resemblances of nature. 

Fencing and Riding arc accum]>li8hmcnts for gentle¬ 
men ; they arc exercises of a healthy kind, and may be 
useful in life. 

Dancing is a fashionable accomplishment of both sexes, 
and contributes to form the body to graceful motions; 
but where it is much indulged it has sensible dangers, by 
leading youth too often and too early into company. 

But of all the accomplishments of youth there is none 
preferable to decent behaviour, a modest freedom of speech, 
a soft and elegant address, a graceful deportment, a hatred 
of calumny and slander, a readiness to do good, compas¬ 
sion to the unfortunate, with an air and countenance ex¬ 
pressive of all these excellent qualifications. Watts. 


OCTOBER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 

Pythagoras. 

The ancients are by no means i^reed concerning the 
birth-place of Pythagoras, but the more common opinion 
is, that he was a native of the island of Samos. Of his 
extraction nothing further is known than that bis father’s 
name was Mnesarchus, probably a merchant of Tyre or 
some other maritime city, who trading to Samos, was ad¬ 
mitted to the rights of citizenship, and settled his family 
in tliat island. As to the tale of Jamblichus, which makes 
him a descendant of Jupiter, and relates a prediction of 
his birth and character from the Delphian priest, barely 
to mention, is to refute it. 

In Egypt, Pythagoras was introduced by the recom¬ 
mendation of P^ycrates tyrant of Samos, to Amasis king 
of Egypt, a great patron of learned men, particularly those 
of Greece, mat he might the more easily obtain access to 
the coJ'eges of priests. He passed twenty-two years in 
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E^rypt; during this time he made himself perfectly matter 
ijf the three kinds of writing which were m use in Egypt, 
the epistolary, the hicroglyphical, and the symbolical; and 
having obtained access to the most lisirned men in evpry 
celebrated college of priests, he became intimately conver¬ 
sant with their ancient records, and gained an accurate ac- 
quainttmcc with their doctrine conceniing the origin of 
things, with their astronomy and geometry, and, in short, 
with Egyptian learning in its whole extent. 

Pythagoras returning from Egypt to his native island, 
after an absence of more than twenty years, wiis desirous 
that his fellow-citizens should reap the benefit of his travels 
and studies, and for tliis purpose attempted to institute a 
school for their instruction in the elements of science; but 
chose to adopt the Egyptian manner of teaching, and com¬ 
municate his doctrines under a symbolical form. The 
Samians were cither too indolent or too stupid to profit by 
his instructions. The number of his followers was so iii- 
coiisiderablo, that he was obliged for the present to reiln- 
quish his design. L#uth, however, entirely to abandon the 
project, he determined, if possible, to find otJicr means of 
engaging tlie attention tif his countrymen. With this idea 
he repaired to Delos, and after presenting an ofi'ering ot 
cakes to Apollo, tliere received, or pretended to receive, 
moral dogmas from the priestess, which he afterwards 
delivered to his disciples under the character of divine 
precepts. Amongst the places which he visited during liis 
stay in Greece, was Philus, the residence of Leon, king oi 
the Phalasians. Here he first assumed the appellation of 
Philosopher. 

Thus furnished, not only with ■fresh stores of learning, 
but with a kind of authority which was still more likely 
to procure him respect, he returned to Samos and made a 
second more successful attempt to institute aiuong his 
countrymen a school of philosophy. The place which he 
chose for his purpose was a semicircular building, in whicli 
the Samians had been accustomed to meet for public busi¬ 
ness. Here he chiefly employed himself in delivering, 
with an air of sacred autliority, popular precepts of mo¬ 
rality, which might contribute to the general benefit of the 
people. Besides this, he provided himself with a secret 
cave, into w'hich he retired with his most intimate friends 
and professed disciples, and here, not without a jvonderful 
parade of mystery, gave them daily instructions in the 
more abstruse parts of philosophy. 

Had Pythagoras contented himself with issuing forth 
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oracular precepts of wisdom, and instructing his select 
disciples in the speculative doctrines of philosophy, it is 
probable he might have continued his labours, without 
molestation, to the.end of lus life. But he discovered, on 
many occasions, a strong propensity towards political in¬ 
novations. Not only at Crotona, but at Metapontus, Rhe- 
gium, Agrigentum, and many otlier places, be obtained 
great influence over the people, and employed them in urg¬ 
ing them to the strenuous assertion of their rights against 
the encroachments of their tyrannical governors. 

According to the Chrouicoii of Eusebius, he died in the 
3d year of the 68th Olympiad, after having lived, accord¬ 
ing to the most probable statement of his birth, to tlie age 
of eighty years. After his death, his disciples paid a su¬ 
perstitious respect to his memory. They erected statues 
in honour of him, converted his house in Crotona into a 
temple of Ceres, and appealed to him as a divinitv, swear¬ 
ing by his name. Enfield. 


NOVEMBER THE FIRST. 

Phenomena of the Month of November. 

The preceding month was marked by the change, and 
this is distinguished by the fall, of the leaf. The whole 
declining season of tlie year is often, in common language, 
named the fall. There is something extremely melan¬ 
choly in tliis gradual process, by which the trees are strip¬ 
ped of all their beauty, and left monuments of decay and 
desolation. The first of poets has deduced from this quick 
succession of springing and falUng leaves an apt compa¬ 
rison of the races of men: 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now widi’ring on the ground. 

Another race me following spring supplies; 

Tliey fall successive, and successive rise; 

So generations in tlieir course decay; 

So flourish these, when those are pass'd away. 

Pope’s Homer. 

This loss of verdure, together with the shortened days, 
the dimihishing warmth, and frequent rains, justify the 
title of gloomy to the month of November; and other 
animals seem to sympatliise with man in feeling it as such. 

Intervals of clear and pleasant weather, however, fre¬ 
quently occur; and in general, the autumnal moninc are, 

T 
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in our Island, softer and less variable than tlie correspond¬ 
ent ones in spring. 

In fair weather, the mornings are somew hat frosty; but 
the hoar-frost, or thin ice, soon vanishes after sun-rise. 

The lengthen’d night elajts’d, the niorniiig shines 

Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright. 

Unfolding fair the last autumnal day. 

And non' the ntounting sun dispels the fog; 

The rigid hoar-frost melts before his beam : 

And, hung on ex 'ry sprtty, on ev’ry blade 
• Of grass, the myriiu’ lew-drops twinkle round. 

Thomson. 

High winds frequently ha|)pen in November, which at 
once stri]i tlte trees of llieir faded leaves, and reduce iheni 
to their wijiter-state of nakedness. 

Flocks of wood-pigeons, or stock-doves, the latest biriL 
of passage in tlieir arrival, visit us in this month. 

Salmons now begin to ascend the rivers to sjtawn 
Their force and agility’ in leaping over cataracts, and other 
obstacles to their ascent, are very surprising. They arc 
frequently taken in this attempt, by nets or baskets placed 
directly below the fall, into which they are carrietl after 
an unsuccessful leap. 

The farmer strives during this month to finish all his 
ploughing of fallows, and then lays up his utensils, till 
the ensuing year. 

Cattle and horses are taken out of the exhausted pa.*- 
tures, and kept in the house or yard. Hogs are pul up 
to fatten. Sheep are turned into the turnip-lield, or, in 
stormy weather, fed with hay at the rick. 

Bees now require lo be moved under shelter; and llie 
pigeons in the dove-house to be fed. Aikin. 


NOVEMBER THE SECOND. 

The Invention o/" the Telescope. 

Several useful inventions have had tlieir rise in the 
United Provinces of Holland, particularly tliat of the 
telescope; by means of whicli tlie wonders of the heavens 
are discovered to us, and astronomy is brought to a degree 
of perfection which it was impossible the ancients could 
«ver attain without the assistance of such an instrument. 

The invention is owing rather to chance titan thought; 
is said that the children of a spectacle-maker at 
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Middleburgh in Zealand, playing in their father's shop, 
happened to hold two glasses between their fingers at 
some distance from each other, through wliicli the wea¬ 
ther-cock on the steeple appeared much larger tlian ordi¬ 
nary, and as if it were very near them, hut inverted. The 
children spoke of it to their father, who, surprised at the 
phcnouienon, thought of fixing two glasses in bniss circles, 
and placing tlieni so as to be drawn nearer or removed 
further at pleasure; and by this ineans he found he could 
see objects more distinctly. 

This happened about the year l,5iK); but none of tl\e 
telescopes then niaile were above eighteen inches long, or 
proper for astronomical observations, till the celebrate<l 
Galileo, astronomer to the grand duke of Tuscany, turned 
his uttimtion towards their improvement. Having ground 
two pieces of glass into form, he fitted them to the two 
ends of an organ-jiipo, and made im|)ortant discoveries in 
the celestial regions, which he showed to the Venetian 
nobility on tlu‘ tower of St. Mark. From the improve¬ 
ments ni.'ule by this philosopher, the invention is fre- 
cjuently ascribed to bim, and the telescope has been 
denominated Galileo's tube. 

Telescopes are of two sorts, refracting and reflecting. 
A refracting telescope consists of a convex glass in whose 
focus the image ol‘ a distant object is formed, but in an 
inverted position. This isiiage may he made by a single 
lens or cye-ghiss in vieaing thi' heavenly bodies, because 
it is not materia! whctlier they appear erect or inverted; 
but in viewing terrestrial objects whose image we would 
have erect, two other lenses are necessary. If instead of 
a convex eye-glass we use a concave one of the same focal 
length, it will render the object erect, equally magnified, 
and more distinct; but this glass admits only a small area 
or field of sight, and is tlierefore not tit to be used when 
we would take in a great compass. It is very useful, how¬ 
ever, in viewing the planets and their satellites, Saturn's 
ring, &c.: and this is properly the Galilean telescope. 

The reflecting telescope, a noble and useful instrument, 
consists partly of specula, or mirrors, instead of lenses, 
and is the invention of the great Sir Isaac Newton. The 
indistinctness of vision by refracting telescopes, which he 
found was owing to the different refrangibility of the rays 
of light, made him conclude that refraction was too un- 
cqud a principle; he therefore substituted tlie principle 
of reflection, and mode a telescope consisting of mirrors. 
This instrument has since received some further improve- 
T 2. 
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ments; so that a reflecting telescope not more than twenty 
inches long, may be made to magnify an object as muen 
as a refracting one sixteen feet in fengtii. 

Dollond, however, observing the manner in which the 
indistinctness in the refracting telescopes above-mentioned 
was avoided in tlio eye itself, contrived a correction of this 
defect, by imitating, in glasses made from different mate¬ 
rials, the effects of the different humours through which 
the rays of light pass before they reach the bottom of the 
eye. llie eye-glass of these, may, therefore, be deeper or 
of greater magnifying power, and the effect is even better 
than in reflectors, particularlyfor terrestrial objects. These 
are called achromatic telescopes, and are now deservedly 
preferred to all others. 


XOVEMBEH THE THIRD. 

The Microscope. 

To the invention of the telescope succeeded that of the 
microscope; an instrument contrived to magnify the 
smallest objects, so tliat they may be viewed distinctly. 
By whom die microscope was first invented, is nut cer¬ 
tainly known; but it is generally supposed we owe the 
discovery to the Hollanders. 

These instruments arc properly distinguished into sim¬ 
ple and compound; the former consisting only of one 
glass, and the latter of several duly corabim u: some of 
Siese do their office by refraction, others by reflection, 
and others by refraction and reflection conjointly. A sin¬ 
gle microscope is either a lens or a spherule; but as little 
glass spheres may be made much smaller dian any lens, so 
the best microscopes, or those which magnify most, arc 
of the spherical kind. 

Water microscopes have been contrived, consisdng of 
spherules or lenses of water instead of glass; but diesc 
magnify less, and are therefore less esteemed. Hollow glass 
spheres of the diameter of half a digit, filled with spirit 
of wine, are frequently used for microscopes, but these 
magnify still less than the former. 

Any telescope may be converted into a naicroscope by 
removing the object-glass to a greater distance from dm 
eyc‘’glass; and since the distance of the image is various 
according to die distance of the object from the focus, and 
it it magnified the more as its distance from the object- 
giats is greater, the same telescope may be successively 
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converted into microscopes which magnify the object ki 
different degrees. 

Many ingenious foreigners, as well as our countiymen, 
have applied themselves to improve the microscope, in 
order to lay open the secret wonders of Nature. And, 
indeed, what surprising discoveries may tve not expect, in 
the minute parts of the creation, from an instrument that 
makes a small grain of sand appear as large as a nut, or a 
hair of the head above an inch in diameter! 


NOVE.MBER THE FOURTH. 

On Common Honesty. 

I HA^ E somewhere read, that a man of honour, on 
hearing honesty attributed to his fashionable friend, ex- 
press'-ii some degree of displeasure at the panegyric, and 
declared, tl'.iit such a coin))linicnt was only fit for liis foot¬ 
man. Our first (jiu'stivm concerning a gentleman whose 
character we wish to learn, is seldom, Is he lionest? but 
Ls lie rich? Is he a man of fashion, spirit, ton, or a jolly 
fellow? 

Now there have been of late, and indeed at all times, 
many’ men of fashion totally destitute of mural honesty. 
Tliey have possessed every persouai grace, and every 
pleasing accomplishment, ntey could sing, dance, and 
play on musical instruments. iTiey could converse wdth 
the grave and the gay, and adapt all their sentiments to 
the present company. Tlicy had that freedom which is 
called charming, and which enabled them to push them¬ 
selves into all companies, and accost men of rank and 
character by their surnames, and without any respectful 
addition. All Utis could not fail to excite the praise of 
the ladies, and the envy of the gentlemen. I5ut in the end 
it has been, in several notorious instances, found tliattliese 
charming men, with tlie appearance of whatever is good 
and agreeable, have been the first to overreach in a bargain, 
exceedingly successful in the profession of swindling, and 
particularly adroit at a forgery. 

So despicable and detestable do the characters of such 
men appear on detection, that I cannot help tliinking 
honesty is the best ornament, as well as the best policy. 
It is, indeed, a diamond of the first water; while all the 
showy, dazzling, unsubstantial qualities wltich the artful 
assume for the purposes of deceit, are no more than 
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French paste, or paltry glass, at once both tawdry, brittle, 
and vile. 

It cannot surely be denied, that the quality which per¬ 
vades every part of human life, and tends immediately to 
render it secure, comfortable, and honourable, is itself one 
of the most honourable which can be possessed by a human 
creature; and such is that uncelebrated virtue, plain un¬ 
assuming moral honesty. Without it, society Is a den of 
thieves, and men arc ta each other wolves and foxes. 

Every day's experience evinces the justness of that re¬ 
presentation in the Scriptures, in whicli it is said, that the 
heart is deceitful above all things, who ran know it? In 
the most trifling intercourse, where neither plea.'ure nor 
profit are in view, the propensity to deceit api)ears in 
tire little promises, professions, comjtliments which ,nre 
mutually umde, usutilly without any sincerity of regard, 
and often with real and inveterate aversion. Hut where 
interest is in view, the machination made use of for the 
accomplishment of mean iind mercenary ])nr[)oses :;rc 
often such ius might characterise an infernal agent. Plau¬ 
sibility is, at the same time, worn as a cloak; and he 
who has a design on yoc.r purse, your life, or your coun¬ 
try, will assume all the appearance of cordial friendship 
and unpolluted honour. It is well known, that the graces, 
the agreeable qualities, as they are culled, tmd the ap¬ 
pearance of the most amiable virtues, have been possessed 
in perfection by men who finished their lives witli igno¬ 
miny as victims of the law'- 

Indeed this common honesty, as it is named, is far less 
common than our jiride is willing to suppose; but if it 
could be introduced into all the employments of life, the 
golden age would be restored. 

Early and late, by night and by day, in season and out 
of season, as the Scripture strongly cxpre.sses it, I would 
inculcate in the breast of boys the just remark of the 
moral poet, that an hones: man is the noblest work of 
God. Knox. 


NOVEMBER THE FIFTH. 

On the Sympathy of the Parts of the Human Body. 

The mutual accord, consent, and sympathy of the 
parts of the human structure, is made by the commerce 
of the nerves, by their artificial positions, and curious ra¬ 
mifications tlurough the whole body. 
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From hence it is that a tasteful thing seen or smelt ex¬ 
cites the appetite, and afl'ects the glands and parts of the 
mouth; that a tiling seen or heard, uiat is shameful, uiiects 
the cheek with blushes; but, on the contrary, if it pleases 
and enlivens the fancy, it affects the muscles of ilie im/uth 
and face with laughter. A thing causing sadness and me¬ 
lancholy demonstrates itself by the glands of llie eyes 
emitting tears. Hence also that sour look produced by 
anger and hatred, and that gay and pleasing coiintcnimce 
accompanying love and hope. 

In short, it is by means of lliis communication of the 
nerves that whatever affects the soul is demonstrated by’a 
consentaneous disposition of the preeroidia uithin, and a 
suitable configuration of the umsdes and parts of the face 
without. 

As a face is given to man, and to man alone of all 
creatures, so it is the index of sorrow and cheerfulness, 
of compassion and severity. In its snnnnit is the brow, 
and tberein is a part of tlic mind also. Thereniih we 
deny, therewith we consent. With this it is we show our 
pride, which hath its source in another jilace, but here 
its seat;—in the heart it hath its birth, but here it abides 
;uid dwells. 

The great variety existing throughout the world of 
men's faces and voices, is an admira'do proof of the wis¬ 
dom of the Creator of all tilings. I lad men’s faces been 
cast in the same, or not a very different mould, their or¬ 
gans of speech would have sounded nearly the same, and 
the same exact structure of muscles and nerves would have 
given tlie hand the same direction in viriting. In this 
case, wliat confusion, what disturbance, what mischiefs, 
would the world eternally have lain under! No security 
could have been to our persons; no certainty, no enjoy¬ 
ment, of oiir possessions; no distiiietion between good and 
bad, between friends and foes; but all woidd have been 
exposed to malice, fraud, and violence. 

But now', as it is ordered, every man’s face can di-stin- 
giiisli him in the light, and his voice in the dark; his 
hand-writing can speak for him though absent, and be bis 
witness, and secure his contracts in future generations: a 
manifest as well as admirable indication of the Divine 
superintendence and management. Derham. 
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NOVEMBER THE SIXTH. 

On the Natural History of the Bee. 

THE<ab’ring bee, by wise instruction, knows 

When op’ning flow’rs their balmy sweets disclose. 

The rising sun her daily task renews: 

Wide, o’er the plains, she sips the pearly dews. 

From mead to mead she wanders through the skie^ 

And yellow thyme distends her loaded thighs. 

Each rifled flower rewards her painful toil. 

And lier full hive receives tlic golden spoil: 

On flagging wings each load she thither bears, 

And while tlie summer smiles, for winter’s want prepares. 

On examining the structure of the common w'orking 
bee, the first remarkable part is tlic trunk, which serves 
to extract tlie honey from flotvers. It is nut formed like 
that of other flies, in the nuinuer of a tube, by whicli 
the fluid is to be sucked up; but like a besom to sweep, 
or a tongue to lick it away. The animal is furnished also 
with teeth, whicli serve it in making w'ax, which is also 
gathered from flowers, like honey. In the thighs of tlie 
hind legs there are two cavities; and into these, as into 
a basket, the animal sticks its pellets, 'llius era^lpycd, 
the bee flies from flower to.flower, increasing its stitrc, 
and adding to its stock of wax, until the ball upon each 
thigh becomes as big as a grain of pepper; by ttas time, 
having got a sufficient load, it returns, making die best of 
its way to the hive. 

The belly of tlie bee is divided into six rings, which 
sometimes shorten the body by slipping one over the other. 
It contains within it, besides the intestines, the honey-bag, 
the venom-bag, and tlie sting. 'I'lie honey-bag is as trans¬ 
parent as crystal, containing the honey that tlie bee has 
brushed from tlie flowers; of which the greater part is 
carried to the hive, and poured into the cells of the honey¬ 
comb ; while the remainder serves for the bee’s own nou¬ 
rishment ; for during summer, it never touches what has 
been Itud up for the winter. 

The sting, which serves to defend this little animal 
from its enemies, is composed of three parts; the sheath, 
and two darts, which arc extremely small and penetrating. 
Botli the darts have several small points or barbs, like 
those of a fish-hook, which render the sting more painful, 
and make the dart rankle in the wound. 
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Still, however, this instrument would be very slight, 
did not the bee poison the wound, llie sheath, which 
has a sharp point, makes the first impression, which is 
followed by that of the darts, and then tlic venomous liquor 
is poured in. The sheatli soinctiraes sticks so fast in the 
wound, that the animal is obliged to leave it behind; by 
uhieh the bee soon after dies, and the wumnd is consider¬ 
ably intlained. 'J'o superfieitd observers, it might at first 
appear well for mankind if tlie bee were without its 
sting; but, upon recollection, it will be found tliat the 
little animal would then have too many rivals in sharing 
ts kabours. A hundred otlier lazy animals, fond of honey, 
and haling labour, would intrude upon the sweets of the 
nive, and the sweet treasure wtnild be carried off for want 
of armed guantians to protect it. 

The bee is furnished with a stomach for its wax as well 
as its honey. In the former the powder it collects from 
flowers is altered, digested, and concocted into real wax, 
and is tints ejected by the siittie passage by whicli it was 
swallotvcd. Every comb newly made is white: but it 
becomes yellow as it grows old, ttnd almost black when 
kept too long in the hive. Ucsides the wax thus digested, 
there is a large portion ol' the j'owder kneaded up for 
food ill every hive, and kept in separate cells for winter 
provision. This is called by the country people bee- 
br<^d, and contributes to the liealtli and strength of the 
animal during winter. Burro n. 


NovF.iinEn THE seventh 
I'hc Labours of the Bee. 

The bee is an animal not only subject to laws, but ac¬ 
tive, vigilant, laborious, and disinterested. All its pro¬ 
visions ai'e laid up for tlie community ; and all its arts io 
building a cell, designed for the benefit of posterity. Tlie 
substance witli which bees build their cells is wax, which 
is fashioned into convenient apurtnients for themselves and 
their young. 

When they be^in to work in their hives, they divide 
themselves into four companies; one of which roves the 
fields in search of materials; another employs itself in 
laying out the bottom and partitions of tlieir cells: a 
third is employed in making the inside smooth from tlie 
corners and angles ; and the fourth company bring food 
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Tor the rest, or relieve those who return with their respec¬ 
tive burdens. 

The bees often dmnge the tasks assigned them; those 
that have been at work being permitted to go abroad, 
jikI tliose that have been in the fields already taking tlieir 
places. They seem even to have signs by which they un¬ 
derstand each otlicr ; for when any of tliem wants food, 
't bends down its trunk to the bee from which it is ex¬ 
pected, which then opens its honey-bag, and lets some 
ilr.tps full into the other’s mouth. Their diligence anti 
hibtuirs are so great, that, in a day's time, they ai’e able to 
cells, ndiich lie upon each other, numerous enough 
to ••■■nitain three thousand bees. 

'I'lie cells of bees .arc perfect hexagons, and formed in 
me exactest proportion: tliese in every honeveomb are 
;<ml)!e, opening on either side, and closed at the bottom. 
The btitiom.s are citmposed of little triangular jituies, 
vh'.-Ii, when united together, terminate in a point, and lie 
cMieily upon the extremities of other panes of the same 
in opposite cells. 'Jliese lodgings have spaces, likt 
•trees, between them, large enough to give the bees 

eo jiassage in and out; and yet narrow enoiigh to })re- 
•sC ' ve the necessary heat. The mouth of every cell is de- 
ti.nded by a border, which makes the door a little less 
tlian the inside of the cell, and serves to strengthen llte 
.vltole. 

If examined through a glass hive, from the hurry the 
swarm is in, the whole at first aiipcars like anarchy and 
fonfusion: but the sjicctator soon finds every animal di- 
iigeritlv employed, and following one ))ursuit with a set¬ 
tled purpose. Their teeth are the instruments by which 
they model and fashion their various buildings, and give 
tlieni such symmetry and perfection. They begin at the 
toj.« of the hive, and several of them work at a time at the 
cells, which have two faces. If they are stinted with re¬ 
gard to time, they give the new cells but half tlie deptli 
'.vhieh they ought to have, leaving them imperfect till tliey 
have sketched out the number of cells necessary for the 
jii'esent occasion. 

The construction of'their combs costs them a great deal 
of labour: they are made by insensible additions, and not 
east at once in a mould. There seems no end of their 
.shaping, finishing, and turning them neatly up. The cells 
for their young are most carefully formed; those designed 
for lodging the drones are larger than the rest; and that 
fw the queen bee tlie largest of all. Buffon 
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NOVEMBER THE EIGHTH. 

Functions and Growth of the Leaves of Plants. 

On E of t he graml functions for wliitli tlic leaves of trees 
and jilants are desipued is, that tlicn thiovv cif hy tran¬ 
spiration what is unnecessary to the growih of tiie plant; 
and this corresponds to the dischari;e n Inch is niasie by 
j)crs)>iration in animal bodies. Indeed pi.ml.; receive and 
transpire much nioro in equal time Ib.m i.ir”e animals. 
Hie sunflower, for in,stance, has been found by repeated 
experiments to receive and perspire, in Iwenty-fbiir liouis. 
seventeen times more than a man. 

Air (n identiy pa.sses in at the leave s, rual cocs ihrouth 
the whole plant, and out again at the root.'. If the leaves 
have no air, the whole plant will die. Plant:! not onlv 
draw through their leaves some part of I heir eoui irhuici’.t 
from the air, hut the leaves also perform the n'H-e.ssury 
work of altering the water i-eceived in at the roots into 
the nature iuid juices of the plant; tn-.d hence it is tlu'.t 
the life of plants depends so imniediafely on iheir leaves. 

Leaves lieing thus necessary, are has in all peren¬ 
nial jdants [wovided a reversionary .“-tock of them. Tlieir 
leaves are always formed in autumn, thmigli they arc 
not unfolded till the following spring. They then open 
.and incrciisc gradually, in proporiioti to the motion of the 
sap, and the tpiantity of nourishnieot it then receives to 
be circulated. The leaves of evergrce:is have tilso a thin 
compact skin or cover over their surfiices. They tire found 
by experiment to imbibe and perspire leaf iitlleinlhe same 
space of time when compared with the ('cciduou.s trees and 
shrubs; a:id it is chiefly owing to this'e'(>se covering, and 
to the small proportion of moisture eontained iii their 
vessels, that they retain their verdert' and eoutinue un¬ 
injured in the severest frosts; a circsinislac.ce which i.s 
likewise owing to tlieir oily exterior. 11, sides these autum¬ 
nal leaves, there is another set of them formed in spring, 
and expanded about midsummer. 

One ol'thc most obvious reasons of the fall of leaves is 
tlie coldness of die season ; for no sooner are they covered 
widi the fiivst hoar-frost, than they arc observed to fail in 
great abundance, and all die trees and plants are striiiped 
of their verdant lionours. The cold eau.ses a stagnation 
of the sap in plants, and prevents its transpiration bv the 
leaves. But there arc other causes not to be so familiarly 
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The Strmsiherry Plant. 

explained; for the leaves will'certainly fall though it 
riiould not freeze during the whole winter; nor can tlie 
slielter of green-houses prevent this annual decay. 


NOVEMBER THE NINTH. 

The Straviberry Plant. 

One day, in summer, while busied in the arrangement of 
tome observations which I had made respecting the har¬ 
monies discoverable in this globe of ours, I perceived, on 
a strawberry plant, accidentally placed in my window, 
tome small winged insects, so very beautiful that 1 took u 
fancy to describe tliem. Next day a difterent sort ap¬ 
peared, wliich I proceeded likewise to describe. In the 
course of three weeks, no less than thirty-seven species, to¬ 
tally distinct, had visited my strawberry plant.: at length 
they came in such crowds, and presented such variety, that 
I was constrained to relinquish the amusement for want of 
.eisure, and, to say the truth, for want of expression. 

Yet, my strawberry plant was not in its natural situation, 
in the open country, on the border of a wood, or by the 
brink of a rivulet, where it could have been frequentcxl by 
many other species of living creatures. It was coniined to 
an cartlien pot, amidst tlic smoke of Paris, and 1 observed 
it only at vacant moments. I knew nothing of the insects 
which visited it during the course of the day ; still less of 
those which might come only in the night,' attracted by 
simple emanations, or, perhaps, by a phosphoric light, 
which escapes our senses. I was totally ignorant of the va¬ 
rious species which might frequent it at other seasons of 
the year, and of the other endless relations which it might 
have with reptiles, with amphibious animals, fishes, birds, 
quadrupeds, and, above alt, with man, who undervalues 
every thing which he cannot convert to his own use. 

On examining the leaves of this vegetable, with the aid 
of a lens which had but a small magnifying power, 1 found 
them divided into compartments, hedged round witli bris¬ 
tles, separated by canals, and strewed with glands. These 
compartments appeared similar to large verdant enclosures, 
their bristles to vegetables of a particular order; of which 
some were upright, some inclinra, some forked, some hol¬ 
lowed into tubes, from the extremity of which a fluid dis¬ 
tilled ; and their canals, as well as their glands, seemed full 
of a brilliant liquor. In plants of a different species, these 
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bristles, and these canals, exhibit forms, colours, and fluids, 
entirely diftcrent. Tliere are even glands, trhich resemble 
basins, round, square, or radiated. 

It is credible, tlicn, from analogy, that there arc animals 
feeding on the leaves of plants, like the cattle in our rae» 
dows, and on our moimtams; wliich repose under tlie 
shade of a down imperceptible to the naked eye, and 
which, from goblets formed like so many suns, quaff" nec¬ 
tar of the colour of gold and silver. Each part of the 
flower must present to them a spectacle of which we can 
form no idea. The yellow aniherat of flowers, suspended 
by fillets of white, exhibit to their eyes, double rafters of 
gold in eqttilihrio, on pillars fairer tlian ivory; the corolla, 
an arch of unbounded magnitude, embellished with the 
ruby and the topaz ; rivers of nectar and honey ; the otheJ 
parts of the floweret, cups, urns, pavilions, domes, which 
the human architect and goldsmith have not yet learned 
to imitate. 

I do not speak thus from conjecture: for having ex¬ 
amined, one day, by the microscope, the flowers of thyme, 
I distinguished in iJiem, with equal surprise and delight, 
superb flagons, with a long neck, of a substance resembling 
amethyst, from the gullets of which seemed to flow ingots 
of liquid gold. 1 have never made observation of the corolla 
simply, of tlic smallest flower, without finding it composed 
of an'^admirahle substance, half transparent, studded with 
brilliants, and shining in the most lively colours. 

Tlie beings which live under a reflex thus enriched, must 
have ideas, very difl’erent from ours, of light, and of the 
other phenomena of Nature. A drop of dew, filtering in 
the capillary and transparent tubes of a plant, presents to 
tliem thousands of cascades; the samedrop, fixed as a wave 
on the extremity of one of its prickles, an ocean without a 
.shore; evaporated into air, it vast aerial sea. In these 
cphemeroiis beings, we must find the youth of a .single 
morning, and the decrepitude of one day. If they possess 
Iiistorical monuments, they must have their months, years, 
ages, epochs, proportioned to the duration of a flower. 
Tlius, in proportion as man brings the elements of Nature 
near him, the principles of his science disappear. 

St. PiEHna 
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NOVEMIJEK THE TENTH. 

Modes of Salutation among various Nations. 

Modes of salutation anionf; various natious Itavc very 
diffbrent characters, audit is no uinctcrostiii^ speculation 
to examine their shades. Many display a refinement of 
delicacy ; wliile ethers arc remarkahle for their simplicity, 
or for their sensibility. 

In general, however, they are tVciniently the sanin in 
the infancy of nations: ne.fl in iiioiv polished .societies, 
respect, humility, fear, .ai-.d citeeni, are espressed inue’n in 
a similar inanne", for these .-.re the i.atiiral eonseciucnces 
of the orgnniv'.ii'.ion of the body. 

The first nations lead no iieeuliar modes of salutation ; 
tltcy knew no nverences; they despised and disdained 
them. The (ireenhiuders huigh when they sec an Kiiro- 
«ican uncover his head, .and bend his body, before him 
•*hoKi he calls his superior. 

fhe islanders near the Philippines take the hand or foot 
(rf'him they snlnt,", and viitli it gently rub their tiice. The 
Laplanders apply their nose strongly iigai-'-st that of the 
person they salute. 

Other salutations are very inconmiodious and painful. 
It ret^uires great jiractice to cn.ible a man to he jiolite 
in an island situated in the straits of Siinda: they raise 
the left foot of the person they ’.n'-an to compimicnt, 
wliich they jmss gently over tin- right leg, and thence 
over his face, 'i'iie inhabitaiit.-; of t'le I'hilippines betul 
their body very low, placing their hands on their eliocks. 
and raising at the same time one foot in tlie air vvitlt their 
knee bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another .and tics it .about 
hi* own waist, so that he leaves his friend half naked. 

The grandees of Siiain claim the right of appearing co¬ 
vered before the king, to show that they arc not so much 
subjected to him as the rest of the nation. And it is re¬ 
marked that the English do not uncover their heads so 
much as tl»e other nations of Europe. 

The negroes are lovers of ludicrons actions, and make 
all their ceremonies farcical. Tlieir mode of expressing 
respect consists of the most ridiculous contortions. ^Vhen 
two negro monarchs visit, they salute each other by snap- 
puig the middle finger three times. 
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NOVEMBER THE ELEVENTH. 

Abuses of True Christianity. 

How perfective of human nature and human happiness, 
is tliat system which, even in the face of an enemy, oU- 
serves a brother; whicli is one continued line of exhortation 
to unbounded heiuuolencr, and wliosc illustrious founder 
has declared, that its professors should be known and im¬ 
mortalised by that one sentiment alone ; thus pointing out 
die means of beginning our lieaven on earth, and ante¬ 
dating here heiov. the jo's amt Iraiicpiillicy of the blessed! 

And yet it is horrible to r^ decl. that instead of answer¬ 
ing that happy e-.d, it Inis, by a strange and unnatural per¬ 
version of tilings, ije'-or.ie itself, from the day on which 
Constantine aseem’.id the throne of the Ctesars, to that in 
which we live and hnalhe. (lie ' cry source of implacable 
jar.s, and led to .se. ees at uhieh t\i'ry nerve of humanity 
trembles ; and till.- merely to vindicate and do honour (an 
imagination whiel. the deril alone could suggest) to par¬ 
ticular tenets of filth ! Yt s ! Ciiri-stians retaliating on 
each oilier by tuna, every bmiiiiiieiiUimitv, pillaging towns, 
depopulating ha;-; y and fertile <-ountrics, massacreing, 
with unsparing rage, even the heljiless infant, and the 
tender sex, with la; any motive, without any spur, but 
miserable and furi-.ais attaeliment to speculations undeter- 
minaiile witliuui a i revelation frem heaven, and yet 
wliicli each nert blind enough to conceive as essential 
constituents of Clinsii.mity. 

1 know notliiiig c; sentia! to the belief of a Christian but 
this, —belief in tlie iieiog, atl.-ihutes, govormnent, trinity, 
and unity, of (rod : that he is the aiitiior of all nature, and 
fountain of all our blessings ; that his providence is univer¬ 
sal as the light; ih.at w e are respoiisilile creatures, destined 
for a slate of felicity or misery everlasting ; that righteous¬ 
ness of cour.se is indispensahJe to our salvation ; that the 
Holy Spirit assists (utr infirmity ; tiiat Jesus Christ is our 
redeemer, mediator, advocate, and judge ; and tliat, under 
the title of his i.ilinite merits, we arc all pursuing the 
same destination and felicity. 

Every other point is comparatively frivolous and in¬ 
different, and wiiichever we embrace or reject, according 
to the result of our enquiry and judgment, can neither add 
to nor diminish our right to tlic name of a Christian, or any 
way affect our pretensions to the favour of God. And, 
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\rhat good has ever arisen from annexing imaginary ini- 
portanee to any thing in whicli all Christians are not 
agreed ? We are sure of the bloody and proscribing 
spirit which such a libel on right reason and true religion 
has engcnderetl, sure of the horrid and unparalleled evils 
it has produced ! 15ut where are the benctits ? lias it cast 
one feather into the scale of human virtue or human hap¬ 
piness ? Has it been found that any one denomination of 
Christians has universally carried the palm of nprighiiiess 
and pure morality ? Is it not clear that there arc, and ever 
iiave been, examples of eminent worth and eminent de¬ 
pravity in all ? 

Perish then the principle tliat opposes the natural ten¬ 
dency of man to man, and hits deluged the old and the 
new world v/ith crimes and calamities. 1 draw a veil over 
our own experience ; it is, alas, too easy at this day, even 
with the most benevolent intention of healing and doiiig 
good, to incur the charge of the very principle 1 have now 
deplored and condemned. For myself I will say, for you 
my hearers, for the truly enlightened of every sect, that I 
tru.st there lives not one spark of it in any corner of our 
souls ; and that there is not any human creature in the 
wide lap of earth, in whose face we should not read the 
clearest title to our best love and service. 

Still never, I do not hesitate to assert it, did the day 
exist, when, for the honour of a divine religion, and the 
welfare of human creatures, it was more necessary to unite 
in tearing up the old and baneful root of bitterness, and 
impressing deeply on the niiiids of the ignorant, the great 
command of love, peace, and union, between all Christians 
and all men. 

Happy had it been for this small but chai'ming portion 
of the earth, had care been early taken, to direct the atten¬ 
tion of a naturally open, generous, and warm-hearted race, 
as the people of this country have been justly and em¬ 
phatically called, not to tlio miserable Jealousy of matters 
that are the discovery of man, but to the great social 
duties of tliat system which i.s the revelation of God. 

A good and benevolent life is the sum and substance of 
it; and tlie only right preparation we can make for an 
happy entrance into that blessed region, where sin and 
sorrow, strife and discord, shall never enter. And much 
more useful and glorious would I deem it to utter even one 
clumsy sentence in support of that vital object, than be 
tlie author of all the musty folios the groaning Selves of 
polemic divinity ever bore. 



The Molehill, a Lesson^for Pride. . 4-26 

“ A new command I give unto you, that you love one 
another.” 

I have endeavoured to show the influence this divine 
pretept ouglit to Itavc in conciliating Christians of every 
religious communion. It remains to consider it as the 
most powerful incentive to mercy. To commiserate and 
relieve the miserable is the law of reason and nature, as 
well as the result of divine and benevolent doctrine. Man, 
formed to the resemblance of the Deity, was originally 
placed on this earth to enjoy and divide its benefits with 
equal wants and equal rights to the same resources. • 

The universe was a vast temple, in which the great 
Author of nature struck the eyes of his creatures under 
the symbols of various beneficence. A sense of gratitude 
erected altars, but the blood of animals stained them not; 
the offering was more noble, that of virtuous and acknow¬ 
ledging hearts. 

But this happy state was soon overturned by the violence 
of human passions. It was incompatible with that growing 
propensity to injustice, that followed the disorder of our 
nature; the wants of imagination gave rise to immensity 
of desires. Force, goaded and instructed by selfishness, 
^oduced the crime of usurpation ; the feeble were op¬ 
pressed, and a large portion of mankind handed over to 
the care of a just and merciful Providence. Here have 
we, my brethren, if 1 may use the expression, the ancestry 
of human misery, and the foundation of that principle 
which the world knows by the name of Humanity ; a 
principle resting on the eternal law of reason and justice. 

Kirwan. 


KOVEMBER THE TWELFTH. 

The Molehill, a Lesson for Pride. 

Ip there be any thing which makes human nature ap¬ 
pear ridiculous to beings of superior faculties, it must be 
pride. They know so well the vanity of those imaginary 
perfections that swell the heart of man, and of those little 
supernumerary advantages, whether in birth, fortune, or 
title, which one man enjoys above another, that it must 
certainly very much astonish, if it does not very much 
divert them, when they see a mortal pulled up, and 
valuing himself above his neighbours, on any of these 
accounts, at the same time that he is obnoxious to all the 
common calamities of the species. 



♦26 The Molehill, a Lesson for Pride. 

To set tills in its true lif'lit, we will fancy, if you please, 
that yonder molehill is inhabited by reasonable creatures, 
and that every pismire (his shape luid way of life only ex¬ 
cepted) is endowed with lumiaii passions. How shouldwc 
smile to hear one pivo us an account of the pedigrees, 
distinctions, and titles, that reign among them! 

Observe hoiv the whole SHann divide imd make way 
for the pismire that passes through (hem ! You must un 
derstaml he is an emmet of quality, and has better blood 
in his veins than any pismire in the molehill. Don’t you 
set^how sensible he is of it, how slow be niiirclic., forward, 
how the w'hole rabble of ants keep their ilistauces ? 

Here you may observe one placed iqam a little emi¬ 
nence, and looking down on a long row ol’ labourers. He 
is the richest insect on this side the biihn.k, he has a walk 
of half a yard in length, and a ({oarter of an inch in 
breadth, he keeps a be.mired menfai sirvaiit.-, and has at 
least fifty barley-corns in bis granary. He is now chiding 
and beslaving the emmet that stands before him, and w ho. 
for all that we can discover, is as good an emmet as him¬ 
self. 

But here comes an insect of figure 1 Don't you take no- 
tice of a little white straw that he carries ia his mouth ? 
That straw, you must understand, he would not part with 
for the longest tract about the molebiil. Did you but 
know what he has undergone to purehasc it 1 See how 
the ants of till c|ualities and conditions swarm aboiit him. 
Should this straw drop otit of bis mouth, you would see 
all this numerous circle of attendants follow the next that 
take it up, and leave the discardcd-inscct, or run over his 
back to come to his successor. 

If now you have a mind to see all the ladies of the 
molehill, observe first the pismire that listens to the 
emmet on her left hand, at the same time that she seems 
to turn away her head from him. He tells this poor insect 
that she is a goddess, and that her eyes arc brighter than 
the sun, that life and death arc at -her disposal. She 
believes him, and gives herself a tliousand little airs 
upon it. 

Mark the vanity of the pismire on your left hand. She 
can scarce crawl with age; but you must know she values 
herself upon her birth; and, if you mind, spunis at every 
one that comes within her reach. The little nimble co¬ 
quette that is running along by the side of her, is a w'it. 
%e has broke many a pismires heart. Do but observe 
what a drove of lovers are running after her. 



Properlics and Uses of Cork. . iS? 

We will here finish tliis imaginary scene; but first of 
all, to draw the parallel closer, will suppose, if you please, 
that death comes down ujuin the luoJehill in the shape of 
a cock-sparrow, who j)ick.s up without distinction the pis¬ 
mire of ipiality and his tiatterers, the pismire of substance 
and his day hdtourers, the u hite straw officer and his sy¬ 
cophants, with all the goddesses, wits, and beauties of the 
molehill. 

May we not imagine, that beings of supeiior natures 
and perfections regarii ui) the instances of pride and vanity 
among our own species, in the same kind of view, wljen 
tliey take a survey of those who inii.tbit the earth ; or, in 
the language of an ingenious I''rench poet, of those pis¬ 
mires that people this heap of dirt, which human vanity 
has divided into climates iual regions. 


KOVLMBEU TItl; TltlllTIiKSTU. 

Propoiies ami Uses of Cork. 

CoBK is a body remarkably ligbt, is easily eompressed, 
expands again by its elasticity us soon as the compressing 
power is rentoved, and tliercfore fills or stops up very 
closely tliat space into which it has been driven by force. 
It may be easily cut into ail forms; and though it abounds 
with pores, which arc the cause of its ligiitness, it suffers 
neitlier water, beer, nor any common iiquid to escape 
tlirough it; and it is only very siow ly, and after a consi¬ 
derable lengtlt of time, that it can be penetrated even by 
spirits. Its uunierous pores seem to he too small to afford 
a passage to the tinest part iclcs of water and wine which 
can with greater facility ooze through more compact 
wood, diat has larger or wider jun-es. 

Cork is the exterior bark ot a tree belonging to tlie 
genus of the oak, wliich grows wild iu the soutliern parts 
of Europe, particularly France, Spain, Tortugal, and Tus¬ 
cany. When the tree is about fifteen years old, it is fit 
to be barked, and this can be done successively for eight 
years. The bark always grows up again, and its quality 
improves as the age of the tree increases. It is com¬ 
monly singed a little over a strong fire or glowing coals, 
or laid to soak a certain time in water; alter which it 
is placed under stones in order to be pressed straight. 
We procure the greater part of our Cork from Portugal 
and Spain. 



4-28 The Weh of Ike Spider. 

The practice of employiii}; cork for making jacki-ts to 
assist one in swimming is very old; for we arc informed 
that the Roman wliom Caniilliis sent to the Capitol when 
besieged by the Gauls, put on a light dress, and took 
cork with him under it, because, to avoid being taken by 
the enemy, it was necessary that he should swim through 
the Tiber. Wien he arrived at the river, he bound liis 
clothes upon his head, and, placing the cork under him, 
was so fortunate as to succeed in his attenmt. 

Tlic most extensive and principal use of cork at pre¬ 
sent is for stoppers to bottles. 'J'his was not entirely un¬ 
known to the Romans; for I’liny says expressly, that it 
served to stop vessels of every kind; and in.stanees of its 
being employed for that purpose may be seen in Cato and 
Horace. Its application to this use, however, seems not 
to have been very common, else eork-stopjicrs would 
have been oftener mentioned by the authors who have 
written on agriculture and cookery, and also in the works 
of the ancient poets. 


NOVEMBER THE FOURTEENTH. 

The Web of the Spider. 

When a house-spider purposes to begin a web, it first 
makes choice of some commodious spot where there is an 
appearance of plunder and security. The animal then 
emits one little drop of a glutinous liquor, which is very 
tenacious, and then creeping up the wall, and joining its 
thread as it proceeds, it darts itself in a surprising man¬ 
ner to the opposite place, where the other end of the web 
is to be fastened. The first thread being thus formed, 
drawn tight, and fixed at each end, the spider then runs 
upon it backward and forward, still assiduously employed 
in doubling and strengthening it, as upon its force de|>ends 
the stability of the whole. The scaftblding being thus 
completed, the spider makes a number of threads parallel 
to the first in the same manner, and then crosses them 
with others, the clammy substance of which they arc 
formed serving to bind them together, 

Tlie insect after this operation doubles and trebles the 
thread that borders its web, so ns to prevent the wind from 
blowing the work away'. Tlic edges being thus fortified, 
the retreat is next to be attended to; and is thus formed 
like a funnel, at the bottom of the web, where the little 
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creature lies concealed. To this arc two passages, or 
outlets, one above and the otlier below; verj' artfully 
contrived to give it an opportunity of making excursions 
at pj-oper seasons, of prying into every corner, and clean¬ 
ing those parts which are observed to be clogged or in- 
cumbered. 

If the outworks of the fortification be touched from 
witliout, the spider instantly prepares for attack or self- 
defence If the insect touching be a fly, he springs for¬ 
ward with great agility; if, on the contrary, the assault 
conies from an eneni}’ stronger than himself, he keeps 
within his fortress, and imvcr ventures out till the danger 
be over. 

It alien happens that the wind, or the approach of 
some large animal, destroys in a minute the whole labour. 
In this case the spider is obliged to remain a patient spec¬ 
tator of the ruin; and, when the danger is past, sets about 
repairing the calamity. In general, tlie animal is fonder 
of mending than making; as it is furnished originally with 
but a certain quantity of glutinous matter, which when 
exhausted nothing can renew. 

The time seldom fails to come when their reservoirs are 
entirely dried up, and the poor animals arc left to all the 
chances of irretrievable necessity. An old spider is thus 
frequently reduced to the greatest extremity; its web is 
destroyed, and it wants the materials to make a new one. 
But as it has been long accustomed to a life of shifting, 
it hunts about to find out the web of another spider, 
younger and weaker than itself, with whom it ventures a 
battle. Tlic invader generally succeeds; the young one 
is driven out to make a new web, and the old one remains 
in quiet possession. If, however, the spider is unable to 
dispossess any otlier of its web, it tlieii endeavodrs for .1 
while to subsist upon accidental depredation; but in two 
or three months it inevitably dies of hunger. Buffon. 


KOVEMBF.R THE FIFTEENTH. 

On Vision. 

SiciiiT is the most perfect and delightful of all our 
senses. It fills the mind with the greatest variety of ideas, 
converses with objects at the greatest distance, and con¬ 
tinues the longest in action without being satiated with its 
proper enjoyments. 
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The sense of feeling can indeed give us a notion of ex¬ 
tension, shape, and all other ideas tlial enter at tlie eye, 
except colours; but yet, it is mucli straitened and con¬ 
fined in its operation, to the number, bulk, and distance 
of its particular objects. Our sight seems designed to 
supply all these defects; and may be considered as a more 
delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself o\ er 
an infinite multitude of Ixalies, comprehends the largest 
figures, and brings into our reach some of tfie most renxite 
parts of the universe. 

^11 modern |)hilosophers agree that vision is pi^rformed 
by rays of light reflected from the several points of ob¬ 
jects, received in at the pupil of the eye, refracted and 
collected in their passage through the coats and humours 
to the retina ; and thus striking, or making on .so many 
points of it an impression, which is conveyed to the brain 
by the correspondent capillamenls or fibres of the o])tic 
nerve. 

The cornea, or second coat of the eye, being of a con- 
ve.x figure, performs the office of a glass lens. To illus¬ 
trate this h_v a familiar exanijtle, put a glass lens into a 
hole made in the window-shutter of a darkened room ; 
present a pasteboard to this lens, and you will immedi¬ 
ately have a picture, in which all the objects v ilhnut, 
whether still or in action, will be painted with the greatest 
precision, and according to all the rules of the most exact 
pery)ectivc. 

Inc humours of the eye act in the same way as the leiw 
of the camera obscura; the retina serves as the paste¬ 
board. The black skin which hangs within the pupil 
performs the office of a shutter that excludes the light: it 
extinguishes the rays whose refleetioii would render the 
image fess distinct. 'Hie pupil, by contracting or dilating 
itself in proporlior to the >trengtli of the light, moderates 
the action of the rays on the retina; and the nerve placed 
behind this communicates to the brain, as before observed, 
tlie various concussions it receives, and to which various 
{jcrceptions correspond.' 

Objects of the greatest magnitude are delineated on the 
eye with extreme niinuteiiess, in a space bardly three times 
larger tlian the head of a pin; yet we behold every thing 
in its proper size. So matiy mdlions of rays enter by a 
small aperture, yet are united in the retina at tlie bottom 
of tlic eye without confusion. Let us ascend a rock, and 
contemplate the sea; what millions of waves we discover 
vet each of these waves reflect a mass of light upon our 
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eye, wliidi is so minute. In an extensive country pro¬ 
spect, every tree, and even every blade of grass, emits 
!t,s rays, without which it would be impossible for us to 
perceive the uninterrupted verdure ot all the fields 
beneath us. AnoisoN. 


NOVEMBER THE SIXTEENTH. 

Theory of the. Universe. 

'J'he universe consists of extension of matter under 
various expansive, gaseous, fluid, and lixi'd forms of body, 
|)roceeding in relative density from the rarest and most 
exteiuled fluid media, to the most condensed aggregates 
of fixed atoms. 

body is susceptible of two varieties of motion: 1. a 
motion or iin)iuise of an aggregate, which occasions it to 
change its place in regard to other aggregates; and U. a 
motion of the atoms of an aggregate, created when anv 
impulse from any cause casmot produce commensurate 
change of place in the aggregate and diffuse the motion, so 
that, by re-aetion, the impulse terminates within the body 
in the mutual actions of its comppnent atoms. 

Motion of both kinds continues to affect a body, until it 
has been imptirted or transferred to aggregates in contact, 
or has been diffused or radiated through the medium in 
which it is immersed ; and this law of the equalization of 
motion, by the contact of moving aggregates and atoms 
with others susceptible of receiving and diffusing the mo¬ 
tion, is the proximate cause of all varieties of material 
phenomena. 

Motion appears, tlicrefore, to constitute the life? power, 
and energy of mattw; and is Ihe active soul of the uni¬ 
verse. Matter is its patient, and the relative phenomena 
of bodies lu-e the results. As it acts on aggregates bv 
contact, or by imimlse, on and through media, it consti¬ 
tutes flic object of physical philosophy ; and, as it affects 
compounds or structures of atoms, it is tlie object of che¬ 
mical philosophy. 

As no accident of matter can create motion, so all mo¬ 
tion may be traced to some previously existing motion, 
which lias been transferred by mechanical combination ; 
and, as existing motions are necessarily transferred and 
diffused, so no motion is lost; though, by its equal diffu¬ 
sion, it may cease to exhibit sensible phenomena. 
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The fiieility of receiving motion being equal to the fa¬ 
cility of diffusing it, and motion in bodies constituting 
their power, all action and re-action are necessarily equal ; 
and motions being inversely as the number of atoms, all 
bodies act, therefore, on other bodies, at such distances 
as to produce equal momenta in the agent and patient: 
consequently, if free to move, or uninfluenced by para¬ 
mount motions, their reciprocal actions and re-actions 
oblige them to revolve round a fulcrum or centre of the 
masses, necessarily producing equal momenta by forces 
of .impulse, which, diverging through a sphere, are in 
divers bodies to each other inversely as the squares of 
their distances. 

Tlie general motions of the earth, as an aggregate, are 
the sources of all the relative motions which take ])lacc 
upon it; and every motion on the earth is but an appro¬ 
priation, re-action, or mechanical transfer of part of the 
■notions of the earth. If the earth were at I'est, there 
could be no motion to transfer; consequently, there 
could be neither action nor re-action, nor any kind of 
aniihal power or loco-motion, nor any aggregate motion 
or projectile force. 

All the parts of the earth consolidate and fall towards 
the centre, because every part is the patient of the rota¬ 
tory force, which gives tliciu station proportioned to tlicir 
rarity; and of the paramount orbicular force which impels 
all the densest masses towards the line of motion; and 
also because the centre of tlie earth is the centre of the 
combined forces or motions of all the united masses. 

All the ctianges visible on the suriacc of the earth are 
consequences of volcanoes, terrene or submarine; or of 
the slow mcclianical action of air and water; and tlie great 
cliangcs caused by water arise from the successive transfers 
of the ocean into either hemisphere, by the revolution of the 
perihelion point of the earth’s orbit through the ecliptic. 

In flne, motions of matter subject to regular mechanical 
laws, acting absolutely or subordinatcly, generally or lo¬ 
cally, on aggregates or atoms, imd producing various den¬ 
sities and ditfereiit degrees of loco-motion and affinity in 
atoms of matter of different constituent forms, are the 
proximate causes of all phenomena ; and, as one series of 
phenomena depends on another, so ail existing phenomena 
are, in regard to others, physically fit, compatible, and 
harmonious ; and, as matter cannot'originate its own mo¬ 
tion, so, in considering motion as tlie proximate cause o 
all ^endmena, we arrive, through the ascending series at 
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the iieeciisai'y and sublime fikst cause o/" all motion and 
all ]ihenomeua. Phii-lips. 


NOVEMBER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Origin of Chimneys. 

■K() rwiTHSTANi>iN« the magnificence of the Grecian 
and J’oinan architecture, which we still admire in those 
rniiis that remain as monuments of the talents and genius 
of (he ancient builders, it is very doubtful wlicther their 
connnon dwidling-houses had chimneys. 

it is diflicult to suppose, that the ilomans, our masters 
111 the art of building, should not have devised and in¬ 
vented some means to keep free from smoko their tilegant 
habitations, which were furnished and ornamented in a 
splendid and costly manner. How is it possible that a 
people who purchased ease and convenience at the greatest 
expense, should suffer their apartments to be filled with 
smoke, which must have allowed them to enjoy scarcely a 
moment of pleasure ? And how could tlieir cooks dress in 
smoky kitchens the various sumptuous dishes with which 
tile most refined voluptuaries covered their tables ? 

Of the wtdls of towns, temples, amphitheatres, baths, 
aqueducts, and bridges, there arc some, though very im¬ 
perfect remains, in which chimneys cannot be expected ; 
but of common dwelling-houses none are to be seen, ex¬ 
cept at Herculaneum, and there no traces of chinmeys have 
been discovered. The paintings and pieces of sculpture 
which are preserved, afford us as little information; for 
nothing cun be perceived in them that bears the smallest 
resemblance to a modern chimney. 

Had there been chimneys in the Koman houses, Vitru¬ 
vius certainly would not have failed to describe tlieir con¬ 
struction, wliich is sometimes attended w'ith considerable 
difficulties, and which is intimately connected with the re¬ 
gulation of tlte plan of tlie whole edifice. He. does not, 
however, say a word on this subject; neither does Julius 
Pollux, who has collected with great care tlie Greek names 
of every part of a dwelling-house; and Grapaldus, who 
in later times made a like collection of the Latin terms, 
has not given a word expressive of a modem chimney. 

That there were no chimneys in the tenth, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, seems to be proved by the curfevi-bdl 
of the English, and the Jire-covering bell of tlie French. 
In the middle ages, oeople made fires in their houses in 
u 
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a hole or pit iii the centre of the floor, under an openin'; 
formed in the roof; and when the fuel was consumed, or 
the familj' went to bed at night, the fire was pul out by a 
cover of wood. In those periods a law was idmost every 
wiierc established, that tlie fire should be extinguished at a 
certain time in the evening, and the cover should be jmt 
over the fire-place; and that lUI tlie family should retire 
to rest, or at least be at home. William the Coiupicror 
introduced this law into England in the year lOfiS, and 
fixed the time at seven in the evening, in order to prevent 
ndcturnal assemblies. 

'I’he oldest certain account of chimneys occurs in the 
tear Iflf'", when at Venice a great number were thrown 
down by an earthquake. De Gatiu-is says in his History 
of Padua, that Francesco de Carraro, lord of Padua, 
came to Home in the year 1^68, and finding no chimneys 
in the inn where he lodged, because at that time lire used 
to be kindled in a hole in the middle of the floor, he caused 
two chimneys, tike those which had been long used at 
I'adua, to be constructed and arched by masons and car¬ 
penters whom he had brought with him. Over these chim¬ 
neys, the first ever seen at Ilome, he affixed his arms, to 
record the event. 

They arc supposed to have been first introduced into 
England in the course of the l^th century. 


NOVEMBER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Vichsilude of Human Affairs, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Let it be remembered, that whatever our habits or opi¬ 
nions of divine placability may be, if the religion we pro¬ 
fess be from God, it lies not with man to alter or modify an 
iota of its letter. Every thing human admits of change 
and vicissitude; states and empires, arts and sciences, cus¬ 
toms and manners, laws and governments, feel, without 
ceasing, this inevitable principle acting upon them, (fod, 
front the throne of his immutability, sports with all the 
wofx^ and enterprises of man; and, willmg to show us 
the little value we should set on things perishable, has 
degreed tiiat there should be nothing permanent on the 
face of the earth, but the very vicissitude that marks and 
'•agitates it. 

My brethren, the true source of all our delusion is a 
false and deceitful security of life. Thousands pass their 
atfMunts around us and wc are not instructed; some arc 
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struck in our very arms: our parents, our children, our 
(Kends, and yet we stand as if wo had shot into the earth 
an eternal root. Even the most sudden transitions from 
life‘ft) dust, produce hut a momentary impression on the 
(lust that breathes No examples, liowcver awful, siiiic 
into the heart. Every instant we sec health, youth, beauty, 
titles, reputation, and fortune, disa]>pcar like a Hash. Still 
do we pass gaily on, in the broad and flowery way, the 
same busy, thoughtless, and irreclaimable beings, panting 
for every pleasuia; as before, thirsting for riches and pre- 
emiuence; rushing on the melancholy ruins of one An¬ 
other; inirigning for the employments of those whose ashes 
arc scarce cold ; nay often, 1 tear, keeping an eye on the 
very expiring, with the infamous view of seizing the ear¬ 
liest moment to solicit their spoils. 

lireat (iod! as if the all-devouring tomb, instead of 
solemnly pronouncing on the vanity of all human pursuits, 
on the contrary, emitted sparks to rekindle all our attach¬ 
ment to a perishable world! Let me suppose, my brethren, 
that the number of man’s days were inscribed on his brow I 
Is it not clear that an awful certainty of that nature must 
nece.ssarily beget the most profound and operative reflec¬ 
tion 'i Would it be possible to banish, even for a moment, 
llio fatal tenn from his reflection? The nearer he ap¬ 
proached it, what an increase of alarm! What an increase 
of light on the folly of every thing but immortal good! 
Would all bis views and aspirings be confined, as they 
now arc, to the little span that intervenes between his 
cradle and his grave; and csire, and anxiety, and miserable 
iigitation be his lot, merely to die overwhelmed with riches, 
and blazing with honours. 

But if no danger is to be apprehended while the tliun- 
der of heaven rolls at a distanc(', believe me, when it col¬ 
lects over our heads, we may be fatally convinced, that a 
well-si>ent life is the only conductor that can avert the 
bolt. Let us reflect, that time waifs for no man. Sleeping 
or waking, our days arc on the wing. If we look to those 
that are past, they are but its a point. When 1 compare 
the present aspect of this city with that which it exhibited 
within the short space of my own residence, what does 
the result present, but the most melancholy proof of huntan 
instability I New characters in every scene, new events, 
new principles, new passions, a new creation insensibly 
arisen from the ashes i.t the old; which-cver side I look, 
the ravage of death has nearly renovated all. Scarcely do 
wc look around us in life, when our children are matured. 
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and remind us of the grave; the great feature of all nature 
is rapidity of growth and deelension. Ages are renewed; 
6iit the ligure of the world passeth away, (iod only re¬ 
mains the same. Tlic torrent that sweeps along, rufis at 
the base of his immutuhility; and ho sees, with indignation, 
wretched mortals, as they pass along, insidting him by the 
visionary hope of sharing that attribute that belongs to 
HIM alone. Kikwan'. 


NOVEMBIiU THE NtNETEJiNTH, 

On P/iilosop/ii/. 

l’Hii.osoptiv in general consists in the knowledge of the 
reason of things, in o^tposition to their history, which is 
the bare knowledge ot facts, or to mathematics which is 
the knowledge of the quantity of things, or their measures 
The-e tliree kinds of knowledge ought to be joined as- 
much as possible. History furnishes matter, jirinciples, 
and practical examinations, and mathematics complete the 
evidence. 

Philosophy being the knowledge of the reasons of things, 
all arts must have tlieir peculiar philosophy, which consti¬ 
tutes their theory. Not only law and physic, but the 
lowest and most abject arts, arc not destitute of their rea¬ 
sons, which might usefully employ the time of the stiidiou.-. 

Tlte bare intelligence and memory of philosophical pro¬ 
positions, witliout any ability to demonstrate them, is no: 
philosophy, but history only. However, where such pro¬ 
positions are determinate and true, they may be usefuli v 
employed in practice, even by those who are ignorant of 
their demonstrations. Of this we see daily instances in 
the rules of arithmetic, practical geometry, and navigation; 
the reasons of which arc often not understood by tliose 
who practise Uiem with success. 

We have said, that philosophy is tlie reasons of things. 
It may be asked, what are the reasons of things? or what 
is the explication of phenomena of facts? An ingenious 
author tells us, that the explication consists only in show¬ 
ing the conformity any particular phenomenon has to the 
general laws of nature ; or, which is the same thing, in 
discovering the uniformity there is in the production of 
natural effects. This is evident to any one who shall at¬ 
tend to the several instances wherein philosophers pretend 
to account for appearances. 

Bv a diligent observation of the phenomena within out 
view we may iliscover the genera! laws of nature, and from 
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tlience deduce, though not demonstrate, other phenomena, 
all deductions of this kind depending on a supposition that 
the Author of Nature always oj>crat.es uniformly, and in a 
constant observation of those rules we take for principles 
which we cannot evidently know. 


XOVKMBER THE ■rWf;NTIET’H. 

On Philosophy and its Divisions. 

Lovers of truth and en(|nircrs after truth, were, aniotig 
the (Jreeks, called philosophers ; and therefore the general 
ttbjects of their pursuits aetjuired the name of I’mi.o- 
soriiY. Tile (creek philosophers attached themselves to 
certain Schools conducted by respectable teachers; and 
hence in time the doctrines of the schools were adopted 
on the authority of the masters, and philosophy was 
founded on reasoning rather than on feets. 'nie authoritv 
of the doctrines of Aihstoti-e, the founder of the Peri¬ 
patetic School, absurd as many of those doctrines were, 
prevailed in all Universities about lh(H) j'cars. 

At length reasoning from experiment, rather than from 
assumed principles, was recognized as the true basis of 
philosophical enquiry. CopERKicusin Poland, Galii.co 
in Italy, and Bacon in England, were the founders of 
this new system, which may be regarded as the true road 
to the knowledge of nature. 

The theories of Aristotle and his disciples had, how¬ 
ever, so far interwoven themselves with the studies of 
mankind, that subsequent philosophers have not oven yet 
been able to divest themselves of his occult and innate 
properties of mere matter. Experiments have therefore 
been made in subordination to the arbitrary assumptions 
of Aristotle; and as these are almost universally erro¬ 
neous, so little or no progress has been made in disco¬ 
vering the Causes of natural phenomena; and, for two cen¬ 
turies, mankind have chiefly been employed in register¬ 
ing phenomena, generally with specif reference to the 
pre-established theories of Aristotle. 

Kei’i.er and Newton followed Galileo and Bacon; 
but as they recognized those active principles of inert 
matter which had been invented by the Aristotelians, 
and taught the existence in particular bodies of innate 
powers of their own kind, (all of which may nevertheless 
be referred to atomic forms and special motions,) so ex¬ 
periments made in subservience to such errors have mul- 
C 3 
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tiplied (Ijfficu)tics, rendered nature inconsistent with 
itself, and brought uncertainty and ridicule upon the most 
sublime of human pursuits. It is at length taught, that 
matter in various forms aflccted by motion, is tlie sole 
general cause of all phenomena. 

Moral philosophy is that practical species which lays 
down the rules of a virtuous and happy life. Most au¬ 
thors divide'it into two kinds, answerable to the two sorts 
of human actions to be directed; first, Logic, which go¬ 
verns the operations of the understanding; and, secondly, 
JClIiics, which direct those of the will. 


NOVEMBEJt Tllli TWENTY-FIRST. 

'The Coal-Mines tif T.ngtand. 

English coal is of great repute even in foreign coun¬ 
tries, and forms a considerable article of commerce, 'fhe 
principal of them are at and near Newcastle-iiiion-Tviu'. 

The Northumbrian coal-mines are very subject to fire¬ 
damps by which men have often been killed, maimed, or 
burnt. Some have been blown up at the mouth of the 
works; and the whole of the works have often been 
known to be shattered to pieces and completely de¬ 
stroyed. Tlie fire-damp is a vapour, which, being touched 
by the workmen’s candles, presently takes fire, giving 
a report like a gun, and producing ail the effects of light¬ 
ning. To prevent these iniscliiefs, the miners now use no 
candles in their vrork, but the safety lamp, invented by 
Sir H. Davy, which gives light tlirough masses of fine 
wire without the possibility of igniting the vapour. 

From the mines of Kingsw'ood in Gloucestershire, the 
city of Bristol is supplied with coals; but no part of 
England affords such prodigious quantities of this ser¬ 
viceable mineral as the pits in Northumberland and Dur¬ 
ham. The coals from Newcastle are sent by sea to 
all parts of England and Scotland, and also to Hol¬ 
land, and, in time of peace, to France and Flanders. 
The city of London alone is reckoned to consume an¬ 
nually at Iqast 600,000 chaldrons, each chaldron contain¬ 
ing six-and-thirty bushels ; yet it is calculated that they 
will not be exhausted in 800 years. 

Whitehaven is the second most eminent port in Eng¬ 
land for its coal-trade. From hence the city of Dublin 
the towns of Ireland on the coast, as well as some 
parts of Scotland, and the Isle of Man, are supplied. 
Caiinel, or candle-coal, whicli is found in some of the 
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northern counties, particularly in Lancashire, is liglit and 
glossy; cleaves into thin liakes, and, when kindled, 
yields a continual blaze till it is consumed to ashes. Its 
iiardnes.s ri.idersil capable of a line polish; and standishes, 
cups, candlestick.s, &c. are frequently made of it. 

■fherc is a kind of coal dug up in Stailbrdshire, called 
peacock-coal; because, when turned to the light, it shows 
all the colours iti the peacock’s train. Another kind 
called wood-coal, from its colour and soilness, which 
indicate that it has recently been converted from wood 
into coal, is dug up in Derbyshire. 

The business of a miner was lately rendered dangemus 
by cxplo.-.ions of gas; but it being discovered that metal 
wire stops the passage of flame, safely lamps have been 
nonsirucicd which give light without danger of explosion. 


NOVE.MBEIt THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

The Lead-Mines in Somerseishire. 

The lead-mines of the Mendip hills in Somersetshire 
atford vast quantities of this useful metal. The ore 
sometimes runs in veins, is at others dispersed in banks, 
and often lies between rocks. Some of it is hard, and 
some soft. There is a spar about it which is white, 
transp.'irent, and brittle, like glass; and another sub¬ 
stance called crootes, which is a white stone, soft, mealy, 
and marled with ore. That ore is best which is clearest 
and heaviest, and of which thirty-six hundred weight 
will yield a ton of lead. The soil about these mines is red 
and stony; and the stones that are washed by the brooks 
and springs are ponderous, and of a reddish colour. 

The miners work by the light of candles, which, if 
they have enough, will last three or four hours. They 
seldom meet with damps, but water occasionally breaks 
in upon them: in which case Uiey drive an adit, or new 
passage, upon a level till it is dry. To empty the water 
out of the mines, they use leathern bags that w'ill each 
hold eight or nine gallons, which are drawn up to the 
top by ropes and pulleys. 

The tools with which they work are so hardened as to 
make an impression upon the bead of on anvil; and yet 
they often break in on hour’s time. When they meet with 
a black stone, they reckon it a bad sign, as leading to a 
rock that will hinder their works; the nearness of which 
is also indicated by a short brittle clay. Having got the 
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ore out of the mine, they beat it small, wash it in a run¬ 
ning stream, and sift it in iron sieves. Then upon a he.'irlli, 
or furnace, tliey lay a quantity of oaken gads, which they 
light with charcoal, and blow with bellows worked by 
men’s feet. When the fire-plate is hot, they throw the 
ore on the wood, which melts down into the furnace, 
whence tliey take it out with an iron ladle, and ciLSt it 
upon sand into what form theyplea.se. 'File smoke of tin- 
lead is a very great annoyance to the workmen, and sub¬ 
jects them to a mortal disease, os it dues the cattle that are 
suffered to graze thereabout. The adjacent trees also have 
their tops burnt, and their leaves and bark discoloured. 


NOVEMBER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

The Copper-Mines oj" Connoall. 

No part of Europe affords richer copper than Cornwall, 
though the mines have not been worked with considerable 
advantage much more than ninety years. It is there dis¬ 
covered in a vast variety of ores, the most common of 
which is of a yellow brass-colour; but there are also red, 
grey, black, blue, green, and peacock ore; the latter 
yields but little copper; the grey contains more metal 
than the yellow, and the red more than the grey. There 
are, besides, in most of the mines, considerable quanti¬ 
ties of malleable copper, which, from its purity, the 
miners call virgin ore. 'i'his is naturally alloyed with 
various substances; sometimes with rock-crystal, some¬ 
times with a gravelly clay, and at others with the rust of 
iron. Its figure also is very various; being sometimes in 
■ bin plates, shaped like leaves; sometimes in drops and 
lumps; sometimes branched, fringed, or twisted into 
wires; sometimes crossed at the top like a dagger; and 
at others resembling hollow fillagree work. 

It has also been found in powder, little inferior in lustre 
to gold, and in solid mtisses of several pounds weight, un¬ 
mixed, and highly polished. 

The water in which the copper-ore is washed, is con¬ 
verted by evaporation into blue vitriol for the dyers; and 
that which comes from the bottom of the mines is strongly 
impregnated with copper. 

There is a mineral found in tin-mines, called niundic, 
which the tinners formerly separated from the tin, because 
it made it thick and curdy; whence it was thrown aside 
and neglected; but experiments have lately been made 
upon it, and this once useless ore affords as good copper 
a- licit of Sweden. 



Cornwall also produces lead and iron, together with a 
great variety of crystals, and a considerable number of 
scuii-nietals, as speltrc, bismuth, zinc, antimony, lapis 
caliiniinaris, black-lead, and cobalt. Here are likewise 
some quarries of marble, and a stone called the warming- 
stone, which, on being once heated, will c.tntinue warm 
eight or ten hours. In a copper-mine near liedruth, on 
the north-coast, is found the swiuuning-stonc. It consists 
of rectilinear lamime as thin as paper intersecting each 
other in all directions, and leaving unequal cavities betw'eeu 
tlicin — a structure which renders the stone so cellular^ as 
to swim in water. Here have likewise been found severa. 
kinds of the asbestos, a stone so fibrous, that a kind of lines 
has been made of it, which is capable of resisting the action 
of fire. 


NOVEMBER TtlE TWENTY-FOUtlTH. 

The I'in-Milies ttf ('onnmill. 

Amoxc the various metals and minerals produced in 
Englanil, none is more considerable than its tin; the 
greatest part of Europe being supplied with that article 
from the mines in Cornwall. 

How long the tin-mines have been discovered or worked 
cannot be exactly ascertained; but it is certain that the 
ancient Britons, if nut the Komans, converted them to their 
advantage. Under the Saxons Uiey appear to have been 
neglected; but after the coming of the Normans, tliey 
produced very considerable revenues to the carls of Corn¬ 
wall, particularly to lliclmrd, brother of King Henry III. 
Several regulations were afterwards made to encourage 
adventurers; a charter and various immunities being 
granted by Edmund, earl Richard’s brotlier, who also 
framed and ratified the stannary laws, laying a certain 
duty upon tin, payable to tlie carls of Cornwall. Edward 
III. confirmed the tinners in all their privileges, and erected 
Cornwall into a dukedom, witli which he invested his son, 
Edward tiie Black Rrince: and since that time the heirs 
apparent to die crown of England, if eldest sons, have en¬ 
joyed it successively. 

'flic working of the dn-mines is extremely difficult; not 
only on account of the great depth to which the workmen 
are somedmes obliged to sink dieir shafts or pits, but also 
because die rocks through which a passage is to be cut 
are so hard diat they can scarcely dig a foot in a weeL 
V 5 
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The soft shaking earth found in these mines is also very 
troublesome, on account of the unwholesome vapours it 
exhales, jmd the currents of water that frequently issue 
from it. When the ore is dug and drawn out of the mine, 
it is broken to pieces with large hammers, and then car¬ 
ried to a stamping-mill, where it is pounded still smaller, 
and the water passing through, washes away the earthy 
parts, leaving the metallic ones behind. It is then dried 
in a furnace on iron plates to drive off the arsenic with 
which it is combined, and ground to pow'der in a mill, after 
wlitch it is again washed and dried, and in this state the 
metallic matter is called black tin. 

To convert it into white tin, or metal, they carry it to a 
furnace, where, by means of a charcoal lire, kept up by 
very large bellows, it is smelted ; and w hen cold they forge 
it, which is the last thing done to it in the works. Two 
(lounds of black tin, when melted, yield about one of white. 
It is remarkable that the dross or scoria scummed off the 
tin in fusion, and melted down with fresh ore, rims into 
metal; and even the matter washed and separated from the 
metal in the mill, being thrown up in heajis, after resting 
six or sevim years, will, hy fetehingowr again, as they cull 
it, yield, us good tin as that of Germany. 


NOVEMBER 'IJIE TWENTy-FIFTII. 

On the OOiigaliou to relieve the Poor. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Whether pity be an instinct or a habit, it is in fact a 
quality which (iod appointed: and the final cause for 
which it is appointed is to afford to the miserable, in the 
compassion of their fellow-creatures, a remedy for those 
inequalities and distresses which God Ibresaw immy must 
be exposed to, under every general rule for the distribu¬ 
tion of jiropcrty. 

Beside tins, the poor have a claim founded in the law 
of nature, which may be thus explained: all things were 
originally common: no one being able to produce a char¬ 
ter from heaven, had any belter title to a particular pos- 
session tlian his next neighbour, lliere were reasons for 
men’s agreeing upon a separation of this common fund; 
and God, for these reasons, is presumed to have rutiiied it. 
But this se|)aration was made and consented to, upon the 
expectation and condition tliat every one should have a 
sufficiency for his subsistence, or the means of procuring 
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it; and as no fixed laws for the regulation of property can 
be so contrived as to provide for iJie relief of every case 
of distress which may arise, tlrese cases and distresses, 
witen their right and share in the common stock were given 
up or taken from tliein, were sup|)oscd to be left to the 
voluntary bounty of those who might be acquainted with 
the exigencies of their situation, and able to afford assist¬ 
ance. And therefore, when tlie partition of property is 
rigidly maintained against the claims of indigence and dis¬ 
tress, it is maintiiiiied in opposition to the intention of 
those who made it, and to His, who is the supreme pro¬ 
prietor of every thing, and who has filled the world with 
plenteousncss for the support and comfort of all whom He 
sends into it. 

The Scriptures are more copious on this duty than tipon 
almost any other. Tlie Apostles also describe this virtue 
as propitiating the Divine favour in an eminent degree; 
and these recommendations have produced their effect. It 
docs not appear that before tlie times of Christianity- an 
infirmary, hospital, or public charity of any kind, existed 
in the world; whereas most countries in Christendom now 
abound with these institutions. Falky. 


NOVKMUEn THE TWENTY'-SIXTH. 

The Iron-Works of England, 

InoN, with respect to real usefulness, is tlie most va¬ 
luable of all the metals; and of which our island produces 
the greatest quantities. 

The iron-works of the forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, 
and those of Shropshire, are the most perfect and exten¬ 
sive. The ore is found there in great plenty, differing 
much in colour, weight, and goodness. 

The best, called brush ore, i.s bluish, very heavy, and 
full of little specks that shine like silver. This affords 
the greatest quantity of iron; but if melted alone, the 
inetid is very brittle, and therefore not so fit for common 
use. To remedy this, they mix it witli a due quantity of 
cinder, (which is the refuse of the ore after the metal has 
been extracted,) and this gives it such an admirable tough¬ 
ness, as makes it equal to any that is brought from foreign 
countries. 

After the workmen have dug up tlie ore, their first bu¬ 
siness is to calcine it, which is done in kilns, much like 
u 6 
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our ordinary lime-kilns. These they fill to the top with 
coal and ore, a layer of each alternately; then setting fire 
to the bottom, they let it burn till the coal is wasted, and 
renew the kilns with fresh ore and coal in the same manner 
as before. 

lliis does not melt the metal, but consumes the drossy 
part of tlie ore, and makes it malleable, serving instead 
of the beating and washing used with other ores. 

After this operation it is carried to the furnaces, which 
are built of brick or stone, about thirty feet high, and 
somewhat resembling tlie shape of an egg, being about ten 
tedt wide in the middle, but much narrower at the to]> and 
bottom. Behind the furnace are fixed two large pairs of 
bellows, tlie pipes of which meet at a little hole near tlie 
bottom. These are worked by a large wheel turned by 
water, and are so contrived as to play alternately, one 
giving the blast while the other is rising. 

Tlie furnace is filled with ore and cinder, intermixed 
with chtu-coal, which being set on fire, tlie materials run 
togetlier into a hard cake or lump, and the metal as it 
melts trickles down into receivers at the bottom of the 
furnace, where there is a passage open for the men to take 
away the scum and dross, and let out the metal as they 
see occasion. Before the mouth of the furnace lies a great 
bed of sand, wherein they make furrows of what shai>e 
they please; and when the receivers are full Uie metal is 
let into tlicm. 

In this manner they keep the furnaces constantly em¬ 
ployed for many months together, never suffering the fire 
to slacken night or day, but still pouring in at tlie tup a 
fresh supply of ore and fuel, which in these works is 
always ^arcoal. And hence the iron is carried to the 
forges, where it is worked into bars. 


NOVEMBER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

The Thermometer and Barometer. 

The Thermometer is an instrument designed to show 
the various degrees of heat by means of die expansive 
power of fluid bodies. Various methods and forms of 
constructing it have been thought of at different times. 
Air, oil, spirit of wine, and mercury, have been succes¬ 
sive employed in diis experiment. 

The most common thermometer is diat made with mcr- 
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cury: A glass ball, fixed to the bottom of a narrow tube 
is filled with purified mercury, and the top of the tube is 
hermetically sealed, which secures it from the action of 
tlte air. Then as the mercury expands in bulk very con¬ 
siderably, as the heat of the air increases, the spirit con¬ 
tained in the ball is dilated, and it consequently ascends in 
tlic tube. As the heat decreases, the mercury is com¬ 
pressed, and it consequently descends. The dinerent de¬ 
grees of heat and cold are therefore known by the ascent 
and descent of the quicksilver, measured by a graduated 
scale on the board to which the tube is affixed. 

The Barometer is another very useful instrumcnf for 
ascertaining changes of weather, by determining the varia¬ 
tions in the weight, pressure, or elasticity, of the atmo¬ 
sphere. It has been found by experiment that a column of 
air from the surface of the earth to the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, is equal in weight to a column of water of tlie 
height of thirty-three feet, or to a column of mercury of 
the height of twenty-nine inches and a half. On this prin¬ 
ciple the barometer is made. 

A glass tube of suitable length, stopped at one end, is 
exhausted of its air; the open end is then immersed in a^ 
small vessel filled with quicksilver ; which is immediately 
forced, by the pressure of the atmosphere, into the va¬ 
cuity in the tube, to the height equal to the weight of the 
atmos])herc. As this weight, or density, or elasticity, in¬ 
creases. the quicksilver of course rises, and as it diminishes, 
the quicksilver necessarily falls, and the exact proportions 
are expressed on the scale engraved on die board to which 
the tube is affixed. 

The rising and falling of the mercury, arc considered 
as indicating, in a certain degree, expected changes in the 
weadier. 


NOVEMBEIl THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

The Invention and Progress of Printing. 

To the art of printing we chiefly owe our deliverance 
from ignorance and error; the progress of learning; the 
revival of the sciences; and numberless improvements in 
the arts, which, widiout this noble invention, would have 
been either lost to mankind, or confined to the knowledge 
of a few. 

Thus the art of printing deserves to be considered with 



respect and attention. From the ingenuity of the contriv¬ 
ance, it has ever excited mechanical curiosity; from its 
intimate connection with learning, it has justly claimed 
historical notice; and from its extensive influence on mo¬ 
rality, politics, and religion, it is now become a very im- 
oortant speculation. Coining, and taking imjiressions in 
wax, are of great antiquity, and the principle is prcci.sely 
that of printing. The application of tin's principle to the 
multiplication of books, constituted the discovery of Uic 
art of printing. Tlic Chinese have for many ages printed 
witlx blocks, or whole pages engraved on wood ; but the 
application of single letters or moveable tyjtes I'onns the 
merit and the superiority of the European art. 

The honour of giving rise to this method has been 
claimed by the cities of Harlem, Mentz, and Strasburg; 
and to each of these it may he ascribed in some degree, 
as printers resident in each made successive improvements 
in tlte art. 

It is recorded by a reputable author, that one Lauren- 
tius of Harlem, walking in a wood near that city, cut 
some letters upon the rind of a beech-tree, which for 
fancy’s sake, being impressed upon ])aper, be printed one 
or two lines for hi.s grandchildren: and this having suc¬ 
ceeded, he invented a more glutinous ink, because he 
found the common ink sunk and spread; and then formed 
whole pages of wood, with letters cut upon them, and (its 
nothing is complete in its lirst invention) the backsides 
of the pages were pasted togellter, that they might have 
the appearance of manuscripts written on both sides of 
the paper. 

These beechen letters he .afterwards changed for leaden 
ones, and these again for a mixture of tin and lead, as a 
less flexible and more solid and durable substance. He 
bied in 1410, and we may suppose his first attempt to 
have been about 1430. 

From this ))criud printirm made a rapid progress in most 
of tlie principal towns of Europe, superseded tlie trade of 
copying, which was till then very considerable, and was in 
many places considered as a species of black art or magic. 
In 14W it reached Constantinople, and was extended by 
the middle of the following century to Africa and America. 
It was introduced into Russia about 1560: but, from 
motives either of policy or superstition it was speedily 
suppressed by the ruling powers. 

Before 1465, the uniform character was the old Gothic 
or Gcrmau-t.ext; but in that year a book was printed in a 
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kind of somi-Oothic of great elegance, and approaching 
nearly to the present upright lionian type, which latter 
was first lised in llotne in 'fowaVd the end of tlie 

fifteenth century, Aldus invented tlie Italic character. 

It was for a long time supposed that printing was first 
introduced and practised in England by William Caxton, 
a mercer and citizen of London; who by many years’ re¬ 
sidence in Holland, Elanders, and (Jeruumy, bud iutbrnied 
himself of the whole process of the art, and by the en¬ 
couragement of the great, set up a press in Westminster 
Abbe)’ in tlie year 1471. J5ul a book lias since been found, 
witli a dale of its impre-ssion from Oxford in 146'8, and is 
considereil as a proof of the exercise of jjrinting in that 
universit) several years before Caxton began to practise 
it in London. 


NOVEMnKR THE TWEXTV-XtN’rll. 

Observations of one. who was born blind, and obtained his 
Sight bij Couching. 

He thought scarlet tlie most beautiful of all colours; 
of the rest, the most gay were the most pleasing; but the 
first time he saw black he was very uneasy, and the sight 
of a negro woman some months after struck him with 
horror. 

When he first obtained his sight, he was so far from 
having any idea about distance, that he thought all objects 
touched his eyes, and none were so agreeable as those 
which were suiootb and regular, but be could form no 
opinion as to wluit it was tliat pleased him. 

Upon being told the names of things, the form of winch 
he before kn-.'w from feeling, he woidd carefully observe 
them, tliat be might know them again; and he often com¬ 
plained, “ that he learned to know, again to forget, a 
thousand things in a day.” 

He was much surjiriscd that the persons and things 
which from fueling he had liked be.st, did not always ap¬ 
pear the most agreeable to his sight; and he evidently 
expected that those persons whom he mo-st loved, would 
appear most beautiful, and that those things w hich were 
most agreeable to taste, should be so to vision. 

It was not till two months after he was couched, he 
discovered that )iictures merely represented solid bodies, 
and even then when he found that those parts which, 



from their shades appeared round and uneven, felt flat 
like the other parts, he was amused, and asked which 
was “ the lying sense,” tlie touch or vision. Being shown 
his father’s likeness, in a locket, he acknowledged the 
resemblance, and was much surprised that a large face 
could be expressed in so little rOom, saying, it seemed as 
impossible to him “ as to put a bushel of any tiling into a 
pint measure." 

At first he could bear very little light, and he thought 
the things he saw extremely large; upon seeing larger 
olijepts, and comparing them with the former, he remarked 
a difference in size between them; but he was unable to 
imagine any dimensions beyond those immediately in view, 
and though he knew the room he was in was only a part 
of tile house, yet he could not conceive that the whole 
house could look bigger than the room did. 

He said his princijial reason for submitting to be 
couched was, “ that he might be able to read and WTite.” 
He did not su)>pose that he could have more )ileasure in 
H’alking abroad tlian in the garden, which he could tk) 
readily and with safety; and added, that even blindness 
.had tills advantage, that he could go any were in the dark, 
much bettor than those who could sec. 

Every new object was, he said, a new delight to him ; 
and being taken to Epsom Downs, and observing an ex¬ 
tended prospect, he was greatly pleased, and called it “ a 
new kind of feeling.” Monthly Maoazine. 


NOVEMBER THE THIIITIETH. 

Natural History the Wasp. 

The wasp is well known to be a winged insect with a 
-Sting, to be longer in proportion to its bulk than the l>ee, 
to be marked with bright yellow circles round its body, 
and to be the most swift and active insect of all the fly 
kind. On each side of the piontli this animal is furnished 
with a long tootli, notched like a saw, and with these it is 
enabled to cut any substance, even meat, and to carry it 
to its nest. Wasps live like bees in community, and some¬ 
times ten or twelve thousand are found inhabiting a single 
nest. 

The nest of the wasp tribe is one of the most curious 
objects in natural history. Their principal care is to seek 
out a hole that has been begun by some other animal; and 
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when they have chosen a jiropcr place they set to work 
with wonderful assiduity, getting pieces of wood from 
the rails and j)Osts which they meet with in the fields and 
efiiewhere. These they saw and divide into a multitude 
of small fibres, of which they take up little bundles in 
tlieir claws, letting fall on them a few dro])s of gluey 
matter with which their bodies are provided, by the help 
of which the}' knead the whole composition into a paste, 
and with this make their walls and partitions; treading 
it close with their feet, trowelling it with their trunks, stifl 
going backward tis tliey work, and strengthening every 
partition with layer upon layer, in proportion to the size 
or convenience of the general fabric. 

Tliough the wasp can gather no honey of its own, no 
animal is more fond of sweets. For this purpose it will 
pursue the bee and the humble-bee, de.stroy tliem with its 
sting, and then plunder them of their honey-bag, with 
which it dies triumphantly loaded to its nest to regale its 
young. 

Such is tlie dread with whicli these little animals im¬ 
press all the rest of the insect tribes, which they seize and 
devour without mercy, that they vanish at their approach. 
Wlterever they dy, like the eagle or the falcon, they form 
a desert in the air around them. In this manner tlie sum. 
raer is passed in plundering the neighbourhood, and rear¬ 
ing up their young; every day atlds to their numbers; 
and from their strength, agility, and indiscriminate appe¬ 
tite for every kind of provision, were they as long-lived as 
tlie bee, they would soon swarm upon the face of nature, 
and become the most noxious plague of man ; but provi¬ 
dentially their lives are measured to their mischief, and 
they live but a single season. The winter is insupportable 
to uicm; and before the new year commences they perish 
all but one or two females m every nest, w'ho begin iu 
spring to lay their eggs in a little hole of their own con¬ 
trivance. Buffoh 


DECEMBER THE FIRST. 

Phenomena of the Month qf Decemher. 

The changes which take jilace in the face of Nature 
during this montli, arc little more than so many advances 
in the progress toward universal gloom and desolation. 



4'50 P/tfHonteim of the Month of Deccinhi'r, 

The clay rapidly (shortens, and the weather becomes foul 
and cold. 

In our climate, however, no great and continued seve¬ 
rity of cold usually takes place before tl)e close of die 
month. 

Several of tlie wild ()uadrupeds now take to their win¬ 
ter concealments, which they either seldom or never quit 
during the winter. Of tliese, some are in an absolutely 
tor}>id or sleeping state, taking no food for a considerable 
time; others are only drowsy and inactive, and continue 
to feed on provisions which they have hoarded gp. In this 
country few become entirely torpid. 

Hals retire early to caves and boles, where they remain 
the whole winuw, suspended by the hind-feet, and closely 
wrappt;d up in the membranes of the fore-feet. As then- 
food is chiefly insects, they can lay up no store for the 
winter, and therefore must bo starved, if nature eb'd not 
tlius rc'nder food unnecessary for them. Dormice also lie 
torpid the greatest part of the winter, though tliey lay up 
stores of provision. A warm day sometimes revives them; 
when they cat a little, but soon relapse into their fonuer 
sleepy condition. 

Squirrels, and various kinds of field-mice, provide ma¬ 
gazines of food against winter, but are not know-n to be¬ 
come torpid. The badger, the hedge-hog, and the mule, 
keep close in their winter-quarters in the nortlieiu regions, 
and sleep away great ])art of the season. 

The only vegetables which now flourish are tlie nume¬ 
rous tribes of mosses, and the lichens, or liverworts. 
Licliens cover the ditch-banks, and other neglected spots, 
with a leather-like substance, which in some countries 
serves as food both to men and cattle. The rein-deer 
lichen is the greatest treasure of the poor Laplanders, who 
depend upon it for the support of tlieir only species erf' 
domestic cattle during their tedious winters. 

On the 21st of December happens the shortest day 
when the sun is not quite eight hours above the horizon 
in these islands. About 15 degrees to the northward of 
tlicse islands the sun does not rise at all, and a continued 
sight lasts weeks or months, according to the distance 
from die nordi pole. But on the contrary, to the 
rountrics near the south pole it is at this period perpe¬ 
tual day, and every where to tlie south of the equator 
it is summer. As our summer advances their winter ap¬ 
proaches. 

The festival of Christmas occurs very seasonably to 
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cheer this comfortless period of llie year in our northern 
liciuispliere. (ireat preparations arc made for it in the 
cfluntry, and plenty of dainties are jtrovided for its cele- 
hration aceoriiiiii; to the rites of aneienl hos|)itaIity. Thus 
the old year steals au ay ; and a new one begins with 
lengthening days and brighter skies, inspiring fresh liopcs 
and expectations. Aikin. 


i)£rr.Mni:n thi: second. 

Eulogy on Clnixiiiniity. (A Sunday Lesson.; 

CiiitisTiA x.'TV, the source of every private and public 
virtue, and. if it be not a fable, so absolutely decisive of 
our destiny for ever! .Surely on a point so important, it 
is wisdom to use some caution and deliberation, to look 
before we venture on so dangerous a leap 1 

My friends, the great source of infidelity is not in tile 
understanding (tf man, it is in the pride and corruption of 
his heart; vvell has the prophet compared the impious man 
to a tem)u;stuous sea, whicli, tormented by the winds, 
vomits upon its shore a tide of slime and iin]>nritj'. lie 
not surprised at the boldness of tlie metaphor. It is ex¬ 
actly'ai>plicable to those geniuses who make the sacred 
objects of our belief the butt of their ridicule and scorn. 

'fliis is not an occasion on which I can collect and dis¬ 
play the ])roofs that support revelation ; but show me a 
man whose moral character evinces that he has no interest 
in descrying them ; who, perfectly divested of pride, pre¬ 
judice, and passion, will carefully examine them ; will 
trace, and, w'hen he has traced them, will candidly ac¬ 
knowledge the exact and most literal accomplishment of 
tlic Scripture |)rophecies, that invincible stumbling-block 
in the way of all objectors to Christianity; will admit that 
its original e.stablisinnent in the face of all human oppo¬ 
sition is any evidence of divine original; that certitude, 
moral and hi.storical, and facts the most palpable, are a 
test of truth in any cause whatsoever; that the assent of 
the most virtuous and enlightened men in every age of 
the Christian world, dowm to the present hour, carries 
any weight witli it; that our religion, if false, could have 
still kept its ground in so many nations of the eartli, 
amidst tlie increase of human knowledge, and unceasing 
variation of ail human things; and aller such an inquiry, 
and such acknowledgments, will still persist in unbeliev- 
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ing; I will then confess that real and deliberate incredulity 
is not a chimera. 

But 1 am bold to say, that such an example will never 
be found; or if ever it should, it will be a singularity not 
to be accounted for on any kituwn principle of the human 
mind, and, therefore, would make nothing against the 
natural strength of the argument. 

Ko, it is invariably the passions of men that impel them 
to throw aside the yoke of religion ; of men, whose open 
and^ declared profligacy of manners, haunted by the 
spectre of future retribution, is not the spring of their 
revolt; no, it is pride, it is the vanity of rising superior to 
received opinions, of being thought wiser and more in¬ 
telligent than tlie multitude, whom they would represent 
as dragging their steps amidst a night of prejudices; fol¬ 
lowing their teachers with an abashed head, and e<|ually 
born to creep under the tyrants of tlieir reason, .as under 
those of their liberty. 

■■Consequently we see religion attacked, not by argu¬ 
ment, but by sophistry, misrepresentations, wit, irony, 
ridicule, apocryphal anecdotes, vain and puerile declam¬ 
ations, and all such arts as impose on the understanding, 
and carry away the suifrage of superficial hearers, who 
never fail to uiink themselves convinced, when they are 
delighted and amused. 

Oh, divine religion 1 let thy ministers be silent; thou 
standcst not in need of their assistance, thy cause is at lust 
become the cause of all society, the delusion is dissipated, 
every eye is opened, impiety is at length wounded with 
its own sting, it is betrayed by its own excesses, it is even 
terrified at tlie horrors it has occasioned! May we profit, 
my friends, by the awful lesson! May religion resume a 
glorious empire among us 1 tlie protection of heaven b«! 
assured, and this island be happy. Kikwam. 


UECEMBEK THE THIRB, 

Against Cruelty to Animals. 

Eveiiy man possessing the faculties of a rational being 
feels, and will avow, that if he be put to unnecessary 
mid unmerited pain by another man, his tormentor would 
be guilty of an act of injustice towards him. Therefore 
the rational and just man will not put another man to 
unnecessary and unmerited pain; nor will he take and 
advantage of his own superiority of strength, or of the 
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accick-nts of fortuno, to abuse them to the oppression of 
fiis inferior; bceausc lie knows that in point of feeJing, all 
flesh ar(! equal; and that the difference of strength and 
station is as much the gift of God, as tlic difference of un¬ 
derstanding, colour, or stature. 

Superiority of rank or station may give abilitj’ to com¬ 
municate happiness, and seems so intended, but it can 
give no right to inflict unnecessary pain. A wise man 
would be unworthy the blessing of a good understanding, 
if he were thence to infer that he had a right to despise a 
fool, or put him to any degree of pain. ITie folly of the 
fool ought rather to excite his compassion; and demands, 
in reason and justice, the wise tnan’s care and attention 
to one that cannot take care of himself. 

It has pleased the Creator of the universe to cover 
some men with white skins and others with black skins- 
hut us there is neither merit nor demerit in complexion, 
the white man (n''’t"'itkstanding the barbarity of custom 
and prejudice) can have no right, on account of his colour, 
to enslave and tyrannise over a black man: any more 
than a fall man, on account of his size, has any legal right 
to ti'ainj)!:- a dwarf under foot. 

Now if, among men, the diflercncc of their powers of 
inii,!l, of their complexion, stature, and the accidents of 
fortune, do not give to any one man a right to ab-use or 
insult another man on account of these difl'ercnces, — for 
tin- same reason a man can have no just or natural right 
to abuse and torment a beast, merely because it has not 
, the mental powers of a man. For such as man is, he is 
bat as God made him, and the very same is true of the 
beast. Neither can lay claim to any intrinsic merit, for 
being such as they are; for before they were in existence 
it Wiis impossible that cither could deserve distinction; 
and at the moment of their creation, their bodily sha{>es, 
|)erfecfions, and defects, were invariably fixed, and tlteir 
limits appointed, beyond which they cannot pass. And 
I eing such, neither more nor less than they were created, 
tliere is no more demerit in animals being animals, than 
in man being man. PniMAx. 


DECEMBER THE FOURTH. 

Further Observations on Cruelty to Animals. 

An animal is no less sensible of pain than a man. 
He h.u- similar nerves an-' 'irgans of sensation; and his 
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cries aad groans in case of violent impressions upon his 
body, though he cannot utter his cuin])luiiits by speccli, 
are such indications of his sensibility of pain us it is im¬ 
possible to misunderstand. 

As the difference of height or colour among men con¬ 
stitutes no difference in their susceptibility of pain, neither 
docs the shape of the animal exempt him from the sense 
of feeling. And if the difference of complexion or stature 
does not give one man a right to de.spise or torment an¬ 
other, the difference of shape between a man and a beast 
cannot authorise man to abuse or torment the brute 
creation, however insignilicant and however formed, 

Witli regard to the modification of the mass of matter 
of which an animal is formed, it is solely owing to the 
will of the Supreme lieing, whether W'C are created animal 
or man. He tliat formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and endowed him with (he sense of feeling, could have 
cast the same dust into the mould of any beast, which 
being animated bj' the life-giving breath of its Maker, 
would have become a living soul in that form. And if in 
the brute shape we had possessed the same degree of 
reason and reflection we now enjoy, and other beings ot' 
human sha]>e had abused, tormented, and barbarously^ ill- 
treated us, because we partook not of their outward 
shape, — their folly, cruelty, and injustice, would be self- 
evident to us. and we should naturally infer that, whether 
vtc widk upon two legs or four, whether our heads are 
prone or erect, w hether we had boms or no horns, long 
cars or rouiul etu’s, or whether we brayed like an ass, 
spoke like a man, whistled like a bird, or were mute, 
harmless, and defenceless, as a fish, nature never intended 
that these distinctions should establish a right to tyrannise 
and oppress. 

In cases of cruelty from men to men, the sufferer has a 
tongue to complain, and a finger to point out the op- 
jnressor: ail men unite in condemning the inhumanity, 
and demand the punishment of the oflciider. But the 
poor defenceless animal, bird, fish, or insect, can neither 
utter his complaint, nor describe the author of his wrong. 

In the case of human cruelty, there arc laws and courts 
of justice in every civilised country, to which the injured 
man may make his appeal, and demand redress; but no 
friend, no advocate, is to be found among the brute crea¬ 
tion, to prefer an indictment in behalf of an injured animal 
the t 3 a'ant man. 

various ways man may make amends to man lor 
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wrongs ilotio to him; the surt'ercr's wants may be rt> 
iiovfd, Iiis fortunes ntlvaiiced, and lie may be rendered 
by till' repentance of his opjiressor liappier tlian he was 
before. 15ut where is tlie recompense to be found for a 
wretched animal, if by thy passion or sportive cruelty 
thou hast inflicted (ornicnt on him, broken his limbs, or 
deprived him of his eye-sight or other comforts? He 
wants not thy money nor thy clothes. Thou canst re¬ 
move him to no other station but that in which Provi¬ 
dence has placed him ; the voice of thy compassion he 
cannot understand. Thou hast destroyed his little all of 
happiness, fhon hast committed an injury which thou 
never canst repair. If thou ilost not rejient, thou art un¬ 
worthy of the name of a rational being; yet is thy deepest 
remorse unsatisfactory and unavailing to the defenceless 
and helpless creature on whom thy crime was unthink- 
ingly perpetrated. Prim at. 


DEC'EMni.tt THE FIFTH, 

Invent toil tf Clocks and IValclics. 

Ci.ocKS, moved by wlieols and weights, first began to 
be used in the monasteries in Europe about the eleventh 
century. It does not, however, appear that Europe is 
entitled to the honour of this invention; but that it is 
ratlicr to be ascribed to the Saracens, to whom we are 
.indebted for most of the mathematical sciences. 

Clocks hitherto liad been, as it were, shut up in mo¬ 
nasteries, but they began to be employed for the common 
use and convenience of cities some time in the thirtceiitli 
and the fourteenth centuries. Hubert, prince of Carrara, 
caused tlie first clock that ever was publicly erected to be 
put up at Padua. The greater part however of the 
principal cities of Europe w'crc for several ages witliout 
striking clocks, as they could not be procured at even a 
great expense. Towards the end of tlie fifteentli century, 
clocks began to be in use among private persons. 

About this period, also mention is first made of watches, 
which it appears were used in London in the reign of 
Henry VIH. Dante was the first author wlm mentions 
a clock that struck the hour; ho was born in 1265, and 
died in 1321, so that striking clocks could not have been 
very uncommon in Italy at the latter end of the thirteenth 
century or the beginning of the fourteenth. 
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But tlie use of clocks was not confined to Italy at tliis 
|)eriod; for we had an artist in England about the same 
time, wlio furnislied tlic famous clock-house near West- 
minster-Hall, with a clock to be heard by the courts of 
law, out of a fine imposed on tlie chief justice of the 
king's bench, in 1288. 

In the infancy of this new piece of mechanism, they 
were probably of a very imperfect construction, perhaps 
never went tolerably, and were soon deranged, whilst 
tlicre was no one within a reasonable distance to put them 
in order. To tliis day the most musical people have sel¬ 
dom a harpsichord in their house, if die tuner cannot be 
procured from the neighbourhood. We find therefore 
diat Henry VI. of England, and Charles V. of hVance, 
appoihted clock-makers, with a stipend, to keep the 
Westminster and Paris clocks in order. 

It need scarcely be observed also, that as the artists 
were so few, their work must have been charged aecord- 
ingly, and that kings only could be the purchasers of 
what was radier an expensive toy, than of any coiisidcr- 
'abie use. And it may perhaps be said, that they con¬ 
tinued in a great measure to be no better than toys till die 
middle of the seventeenth century. Add to this, that in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there was so little 
commerce, intercourse, of society, that an hour-glass or 
the sun was sufficient for the common purjioses, which 
are now more accurately settled by clocks and watches of 
modern construedon. Dials and hour-glasses likewise 
wanted few or no repairs. ' , 


DECEMBEH THE SIXTH 

The Sugar-Cane. 

The mountairis of Jamaica are in general crowned with 
trees of a thousand difterent species, ever verdant, form¬ 
ing beautiful groves and cool retreats. The valleys also 
are generally verdant, being refreshed with many streams, 
and adorned with plantations of choice and valuable plants, 
particularly die sugar-cane. 

The reed or cane which yields us such an agreeable 
juice, is like the reeds we generally see in morasses and 
on the edges of lakes; except that the skin of these latttr 
is hard and dry, and their pith void of juice, whereas 
the skin of die sugar-cauc is soil, and die pith very juicy. 
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tliough in a greater or less degree aecording to the good¬ 
ness of tlie soil, its exposure to the sun, tlie season it is 
cut in, and its age; whicfi circumstances contribute equally 
to its goodness and its bulk. The sugar-cane usually 
grows to the height of six or seven feet, sometimes higher, 
exclusive of the long green-tufted leaves at top, from the 
middle of which rise the flower and the seed. The stem 
or stalk is divided by knots or joints, whence likewise 
shoot out leaves, but these usually fall as the cane rises; 
and it is a sign that the cane is not good, or that it is far 
from its maturity, when the knots are beset with leaves. 
The cane is yellowish when ripe, and about an inch in 
diameter. 

When tlie- canes are ripe, they are cut up one at a time 
with a proper instrument, being too large to be mowed by 
a scythe, 'file canes are then bundled up into faggots, 
ami carried to the mills, which arc very curious machines, 
contrived to bruise them, and press out tlie liquor or juice 
they contain. Tliese mills are composed of three wooden 
rollers, covered with plates of iron, and are of four kinds, • 
being turned either by slaves, water, wind, or cattle. 

The juice pressed from the canes is conveyed by a leaden 
canal into the sugar-house, where it passes successive!)’ 
into a number of coppers or caldrons, heated by diflerent 
degrees of fire; by which process the juice of the cane.s 
is puriiled, thickened, and rendered tit to be converted to 
any of the kinds of sugar. 

In New England and Canada a sort of sugar is obtained 
from the juice of the maple-tree by boiling it. A good 
tree will yield twenty gallons of juice; and this sugar is 
said to exceed that of the cane in its medicinal virtues.— 
Sugar has also been made in large quantities in Prussia 
and France, from an extract of beef root. 


DECEMBER THE SEVENTH. 

Inve.ltion of Coaches. 

Covered carriages were known to the ancients, but fell 
into disuse till the beginning of the sixteenth century. — 
They were then, however, used only by women of the first 
rank, for the men thought it disgraceful to ride in them. 
But the emperor of Germany, kings, and princes, about 
the end of the fifteenth century, began to employ covered 
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carriages on journeys, and aftenvard-s on public .solem¬ 
nities. 

Tile oldest carriages used by the ladies in Ibiglana 
vere known under the now-forgotten name of V'hirlicoles. 
When Kichard II., towards the end of tin; fourteenth 
century, was obliged to tty before his rebellions subjects, 
he and all his follow'ers were on horseback ; his mother 
only, who was indisposed, rode in a carriage. This, how¬ 
ever, beeatnc afterwards somewhat unfashionable, when 
that monarch's queen, Ann, the daughter of the emperor 
Charles IV. showed the English ladies how griieefully 
and conveniently she could ride on a side-saddle. Whirli- 
cotes were laid aside, therefore, excejit at coronations, and 
other puiilic solemnities. 

(’ouches were first known in Engl.and about the year 
1580, and, as Stow sa)’s, were introdticcd from Germany 
by I'ilzallen earl of Arundel. Anderson places the period 
when coaches began to be in common u.se, about the 
year 1605. The celebrated duke of Buckingham, the 
lavourite of James and CUiarles, was the first person who 
rode with a coach and six horses, in IGIO. To ridicule 
tins new pomp, the earl of Northumberland put eight 
horses to his carriage. 

Towards the end of tlie sixteenth century. John of Fin¬ 
land, on his return from England, among other articles of 
luxury, brought with him to Sweden the first coach. Be¬ 
fore that period, tlie greatest lords in Sweden, when they 
travelled by land, carried their wives witli them on horse¬ 
back. The princesses even travelled in that manner, ant}, 
when it rained took with them a mantle of wax-eli>th. 

Coaches to be let for hire were first established at Lon¬ 
don in 1625. At that time tliere were only twenty, w’hich 

did not stand in the streets, but at the principal inns_ 

Ten years after, however, they were becontc so nume¬ 
rous, that king Charles I. found it necessary to issue an 
order for limiting their number. In the year 16.S’7, there 
were in London and Westminster fifty hackney coaches, 
for each of which no more than twelve horses were to be 
kept. In 1652 their number had increased to two hun¬ 
dred ; in 1654 there were three hundred, for which six 
hundred horses were employed; in 1694 they were 
limited to seven hundred; and in 1715 to eight hundred ; 
afterwards the number was extended to one thousand, 
and now there are eleven hundred. 

Mail coaclies were first established about the year 178S, 
on tlie suggestion of Mr. John Palmer of Bath. They 
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travel the longest journeys at the average rate of seven 
miles an hour, and alibrd the most rapid means of public 
conveyance known in any part of the world. 

TJie number of private coaches kept in London is about 
ten thousand, of which nearly two tliousand may often be 
seen at one time in Hyde Park. 


DECEMBER THE EIGHTH. 

The City of Babylon. 

Nikhs being possessed with a rage of conquest, arid 
having subdued many nations, suspended his warlike en¬ 
terprise's to enlarge the city of Nineveh, which had been 
founded by his father. This work being completed, Ninus 
resumed his arms at the head of several hundred thou¬ 
sand fighting men ; and Semiramis, who was the w'ifc of 
ime of his officers, distinguished herself by lier heroic ex¬ 
ploits. The king married her, and left her his crown; 
and this ambitious princess, to immortalise her name, „ 
built in a very few years, tire city of Ilabylon. In extent 
it far exceeded Nineveh, and its walls were of sufficient 
thickness to allow six chariots to run abreast upon tlicni. 

On each side of the square, formed by these walls, were 
twenty-five gates, that is a hundred gates in all. These 
gates were made of solid brass. Hence it is, that w'hcn, 
according to die Holy Scripture, God promised to Cyrus 
the conquest of Babylon, he tells him, that he ixould break 
in pieces before him the gates of brass. 

' A brancm of the river Euphrates ran through the city, 
over which was thrown a magnificent bridge. At the 
ends of the bridge were two palaces, which had a com¬ 
munication with each otiicr by means of a vault built 
under the channel of the river. 

Tile hanging gardens of this city, so celebrated among 
the Greeks, coutaiued a square of four hundred iect on 
every side. TTie ascent was by stairs ten feet wide; the pile 
was supported by vast arches raised upon other arches, and 
btrengtlieued by a wall twenty-two feet thick. The whole 
was covered with thick slicets of lead, upon w'hich was 
laid the mould or earth of the garden, lliis mould was 
so deep, that the largest trees might take root in it. 

In the upper terrace of the garden was an engine, by 
which water was drawn up from the river to water the 
garden with. In the spaces between the several arches 
upon which this curious structure rested, were large and 

X 2 
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magnificent apartments, which were very light, and which 
commiindcd a beautiful jtrospcct. 

Among the other great works of Babylon was the lom- 
Dle of Bclus, built for the worship of Belus or Baal. The 
riches of this temple in statues, tables, cups, and other 
sacred vessels, all of massy gold, were immense. Among 
other images was one of solid gold, forty feet high, which 
weighed a thousand talents. 

This amazing fabric stood till the time of the Persian 
king, Xerxes, who demolished it, having first plundered 
it of all its riches. Alexander, on his return to Babylon 
from his Indian expedition, intended to rebuild and beau¬ 
tify it, but his sudden and premature death put an end to 
the undertaking. 

Tile precise spot on which this magnificent city stood 
was till lately unknown. A vast heap of ruins has been 
discovered by some modern travellers on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and this heap appears to be the remains of 
Babylon. 


DECEMDER THE NINTH. 

The different Books of the Bible. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The first book. Genesis, contains the most grand, and, 
to us, the ngost interesting events that ever happened in 
the universe: — Tlie creation of the world, and of man: 

— The deplorable fall of man, from his first state of ex¬ 
cellence and bliss, to the distressed condition in which we 
see all his descendants continue: — The sentence of death 
pronounced on Adam, and on all his race—with the re¬ 
viving promise of that deliverance which has since been 
wrought for us by our blessed Saviour: —The account of 
the early state of the world:—Of the universal deluge : 

— The division of mankind into dificrent nations and lan¬ 
guages : — The story of Abraham, the founder of the Jew- 
^h people, whose unshaken faitli and obedience, under 
tlic severest trial human nature could sustain, obtained 
such favour in the sight of God, that he vouchsafed to 
style him his friend, and promised to make of his poste¬ 
rity a great nation; and that in his seed—tliat is, m one 
of his descendants—all the kingdoms of the card) should 
oe blessed: this, you will easily see, refers to tlie Messiali, 

[mo was to be the blessing and deliverance of all nations. 
,j^.'Xbe story of Abraham’s proceeding to sacrifice his only 
Mw at the commaiul of God, is aifecting in the highe^ 
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degree, and sets forth a pattern of unlimited resignation^ 
that every one ought to imitate, in those trials of obedience 
under temptation, or of acquiescence under afflicting dis¬ 
pensations, which fall to their lot. 

'fliis book proceeds with the history o" Isaac, which 
becomes very interesting to us, from the l<.uc!iing scene I 
have mentioned ; and still more so, if we consider him as 
the type of our Saviour. It recounts his marriage with 
llebecca; the birth and history of his two sons, .Tacob, 
the father of the twelve tribes, and Esau, the father of 
the Edomites or Idumcans; tlic exquisitely aflecting story 
of .loseiih and his brethren ; and of his transi)lanting the 
Israelites into Egypt, who there multiplied to a great 
nation. 

In Exodus, youre-ad of a scries of wonders, wrought by 
the Almighty, to rescue the oppressed Israelites from tire 
cruel tyranny of the Egyptians, who having first received 
them as guests, by degrees reduced tlicm to a state nt 
slavery. 15y the most peculiar mercies and exertions in 
their favour, God preparetl his chosen people to receive,, 
with reverent and obedient hearts, the solemn restitution 
of those iwimitivc laws, v. eich probtdtly he had revealed to 
Adam atid his immediate descendants, or which, at least, 
he had ma le known by the dictates of conscience, but 
which lime, and the degeneracy of mankind, had much 
obscured. This important revelation was made to them 
in the wilderness of Sinai: there, assembled before the 
burning mountain, surrounded “ with blackness, and dark¬ 
le ness, and tempest,” they heard the awful voice of God 
pronounce the eternal law, impressing it on their hearts 
with circumstances of terror, but without those encourage¬ 
ments, and those excellent promises, which were after¬ 
wards offered to mankind by Jesus Christ. 

To those moral precepts which are of perpetual and 
universal obligations, w'ere superadded, by the ministration 
of Moses, many peculiar institutions, wisely adapted to 
different ends. 

The next book is Leviticus, which contains little be¬ 
sides the laws for tlie peculiar ritual observance of the Jews, 
and therefore affords no great instruction to us now; you 
may pass it over entirely; and, for the same reason, you 
may omit the first eight chapters of Numbers. 'Jlie rest 
of Numbers is chiefly a continuation of the history, with 
some ritual laws. 

In Deutekonomy, Moses made a recapitulation of tlie 
foregoing history, with zealous exhortations to the people, 
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faithfully to worship and obey tliat God who Iiad worked 
such amazing wonders for tliem: lie promises them tlie 
noblest temporal blessings, if they prove obedient, and 
adds the most awrful and striking denunciations against 
them, if they rebel or forsake the true God. 


DECEMBER THE TENTH. 

The Peak of Teneriffe. 

Tenehifee, one of the Canary Islands, is famous for its 
lofty mountain called the Peak, which rises like a sugar- 
loaf in the middle of the island, and may be seen at sea, in 
clear weather, at a hundred and twenty miles’ distimce. — 
Some autliors make the side of the mountain iitteen miles, 
spid others three or four times that number ; computing, 
perhaps, the winding ascent. Its perpendicular Inight 
above the level of the sea is about three miles. 

Tlie Peak of Teneriffe is undoubtedly one of the high¬ 
est mountains in the world ; being little short of Mount 
Blanc, the highest of the Alps. It is true that Chimbo- 
raco, in Peru, the highest mountain in the world, is uearl\ 
a mile and a half higher; yet this extraordinary elevaliou 
is not so perceptible, because, like most other mountains, 
it stands among others of kindred height: but Teneriffe 
stands by itself in the middle of the ocean, aiul loses 
nothing of its wonderful elevation to tlie imagination of 
the spectator. 

Yet extraordinary as is the height of tliis mountain, it 
subtracts no more from the rotundity of the earth, than do‘ 
the slight inequalities on the surface of an orange, from 
its roundness. The height of Teneriffe is three miles: the 
diameter of the earth is 8000 miles, so that the Peak of 
Teneriffe is only the 2666th part of tlie earth’s diameter, 
and probably the inequalities on the rind of an orange arc 
equal to the 500th part of the diameter of that fruit. 

When certain travellers arrived, on the second day of 
tlieir journey, near the summit of this mountain, diey 
found a strong wind, and a continual breathing of a hot 
sulphurous vapour, which even scorched their faces. On 
the top there was a large basin, or pit, shaped like an in¬ 
verted cone, which was of considerable depth, and about a 
musket-shot over. Tlie inside of this cavity or caldron, is 
covered witli loose stones, mixed with sand and sulphur, 
from whence issued a hot suffocating steam; and the footing 
being bad, they did not descend to the bottom of it. 
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Tlio brim of this pit, on- which tliey stood, was not 
above a yard broad; and from hence they could clearlv 
sec the grand Canary, Palr.io, Gomero, and even Ferro, 
which is sixty miles distant. As soon as the sun appear¬ 
ed. tlie shadow of the Peak seemed to c.nver not only this 
and the great Canary isl.and, but even tbc sea to the very 
horizon. They further relate, that there was nineh snow 
and iec about two-thirds of the way up, but at the top 
there was nont' at ail; and they met with no frees or 
shrubs in their passage but pines, and a bushy plant like 
broom. 


oecEunKii rut: ei.evf.nth. 

On Colours. 

Coi.oira is a property arising out of the various im- 
pression.s vihich diH'ereiit particles of light make on tin; 
nerves of titc eye. Thi.s impression is supposed to be vaj- 
ried by the size (or inonieiitum) of the several rays, so 
that colour is conceived tp arise from the various sizes of 
the rays of light. 

A ray of solar light passing into a dark room through a 
hole in the siiutter, tmd fulling upon a glass prism placed 
to receive it, becomes divided into seven difterent rays, 
each of which bears its own colour. The oblong image 
which the refraction of the gla-ss produces, affords seven 
coloured stripes, distributed in regular order. The first, 
from the upper part of the image, is red; the second, 
orange; the third, yellow; the fourth, green; the fifth, 
blue: the sixth, indigo; and the seventh, violet. These 
stripes pass from one into anotlier, by gradations or shades. 

llie rays whieb bear tlic highest colours (as the red, 
orange, and yellow) arc those that are tlie least bent or 
lefracted in their pa.ssagc through the prism, and are tbenee 
«upi)osed to be the largest rays, or tho.se moving with the 
greatest force. If one of these separated rays is made to 
pass through other prisms, it will alford no new colour 
but will constantly retain its primitive one. 

If a glass lens be presented to the seven rays, divided 
by the prism, tliey will be re-united into a single ray, 
which will exhibit a round image of shining white. Hence 
all the colours united produce white. If oidy five or six 
of these rays be taken in by the lens, it will produce but 
a dusky white. Two rays only re-united by tills means, 
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afford a colour that partakes of both. A stream of white 
or natural light, therefore, is an union of seven kinds of 
rays, the division of which produces seven principal and 
immutable colours, and their re-imion forms white. The 
absence of all colour, or the negation of light, is black or 
darkness. 

It is considered by philosophers, that when a mixed or 
original ray of light fmls on any object, part of the rays 
are absorbed and part reflected. On the colour of the 
reflected rays depends that of the object seen, so that in 
fact we only see objects by means of the modification of 
the rays of light which are reflected from them. On the 
peculiar structure of their surface depends their absorption 
of certain colorific rays, and their reflection of the ofliers; 
so that as all bodies vary in the construction of tlic par¬ 
ticles or lamina; which compose their surface, they vary 
in every possible degree of colour. 

'fhe rainbow is one of the most beautiful phenomena, 
yet at the same time one of the most simple construction, 
in nature. The Sun shines on drops of rain, and the light 
which enters those drops is broken or divided into various 
colours, on the principle of. the lens above described; 
and is afterwards refracted and reflected out of the drops 
all round (in a certain uniform relation to the position 
of the spectator) so as to produce that regular succession 
of prismatic colours, which so delights all, and which so 
much astonishes those who do not understand the cause. 

Gkegory. 


DECEMBER TUB TWELFTH. 

On Clouds and Rain. 

A CLOUD is a collection of vapour, suspended in the 
atmosphere. In other words, it is a congeries of watery 
particles raised from the waters, or watery parts of the 
earth, by the solar or electrical fire. These watery par¬ 
ticles, in their first ascent, arc too minute, and too much 
separated bv their mutual repulsion, to be perceived; but 
as they mount higher and higher, meeting with a greater 
degree of cold, losing their electricity, or by some pro¬ 
cess employed by Nature for this purpose, they are in a 
certain degree, condensed, and rendered opake, by the re¬ 
union of dieir parts, so as to reflect and absorb light, and 
become visible as clouds. 

The lowest part of the air being pressed by the weight 
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of tlie upper against the surface of llie water, anil conti¬ 
nually rubbed upon it by its motion, attracts and dissolves 
those particles witli which it is in contact, and separates 
iheisi from the rest of the water. And since (he cause of 
sohiiJon is the stronger attraction of the particles of ivatt r 
towards the air than towards each other, those that are 
iilreaily dissolved and taken up will be raised still higher, 
by the attraction of the dry air, which lies over them, and 
thus will ditfuse themselves, rising gradually higher and 
higher, thereby leaving the lower air not so much saturated, 
bat that it will still dissolve and take up fresh particle^ of 
tvater; which process is greatly promoted by the motion 
of the wind. 

WTicn the vapours are thus raised into the higher and 
colder parts of the atmosphere, some of them will coalesce 
into small particles, which slightly attracting c.ich other, 
and being intermixed with air, will form eJonds ; and these 
clouds will float at different heights, according to the 
quantitj' of vapour borne up, and to the degree of beat 
in the upper part of the atmosphere. The clouds, therefore 
arc generally higher in summer tluiii in winter; in the 
tiirnier season they are from one mile to tliree miles high, 
and in the latter from a quarter of a mile to a mile. 

When the clouds are mceh increased by a continual 
additioa of vapours, and their particles are driven close to¬ 
gether by the force of the winds, they will run into dro\is 
heavy enough to fall down in ra/'/i. If the c'otids are 
frozen before their jiarlieles arc gathered into drops, small 
pieces of them Iteing eomlensed, and made heavier by the 
i-ohl, they faJ'down in flakes ofsnote. If the particles are 
formeil into drops before they are frozen, they become 
hailstones. When the air is replete wit’n vayiours, and a 
cold breeze springs up which checks the solution of them 
III the air, clouds are formed in the lower parts of the 
atmosphere, and these compose a mist or Jiig; this usually 
happens in a cold morning; but the mist is dispersed 
when the sun has warmed the air, and made it cnjiable 
of dissolving tlie watery particles of which the mist is 
composed. 

Southerly winds'generally bring rain, because, being 
commonly warm, and replete with aqueous vapours, they 
are cooled by passing into a colder climate; and tliereforc 
part with some of tlieni, and suffer them to precipitate in 
rain; northerly winds, on the contrary, being cold, and 
acquiring heat by coming into a warm climate, take up or 
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dissolve more vapour than they before contained; and 
therefore are dry and parching, and usually attended witli 
fair weather. GiiECioay. 


DECEMBER THE THIBTEE-NTH. 

The English, Oriental, Latin, and Greek Languages. 

We Britons have been remarkable borrowers, as our 
multiform language may sufficiently show. Our terms in 
polite literature prove that this came from Greece: our 
terms in music and painting, that these came from Italy ; 
our phrases in cookery and war, that we learnt these from 
the brench; and our phrases in navigation, that we were 
taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch. These many 
and very different sources of our language may be the 
cause why it is so deficient in regularity and analogy.— 
Yet we have this advantage to compensate the defect, that 
ivhat we want in elegance we gain in copiousness, in 
which Lost respect few languages will be found superior 
to our own. 

Let us pass from ourselves to the nations of tlie East. 
Tlie eastern world, from tlie earliest days, has been at all 
times the seat of arbitrary monarchy: on its natives, liberty 
never shed its genial influence. If at any time civil discord 
arose among them, the contest was never about the form 
of their government, it was all from the poor motive of 
who should be their master; whether a Cyrus or an 
Artaxerxes, a Maliomet or a Mustapha. 

Sucli was their condition; and what was the conse¬ 
quence ? — Their ideas became consonant to their servile 
state, and their words became consonant to their servile 
ideas. The great distinction for ever in their sight, was 
that of tyrant and slave; the most unnatural one con¬ 
ceivable, and the most susceptible of pomp and empty 
exaggeration. Hence they talked of kings as gods; and 
of themselves as the meanest and most abject reptiles. 
Nothing was either great or little in moderation, but every 
semtiment was heightened by incredible hyperbole. Thus, 
diough they sometimes ascended into the great and mag¬ 
nificent, they as frequently degenerated into bombast. 

Wars and commotions, some foreign, some domestic, for 
seven hundred years wholly engrossed the thoughts of the 
Homans. Hence their language became, like their ideas, 
copious in all terms expressive of things political, and well 
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Dilapicd to the purposes botli of history and popular 
eloquciK'C. 

The Grecian commonwealths, while they maintained 
their liberty, were the most heroic confederacy that ever 
existed. They were the politest, the bravest, and the 
wisest of men. In the short S]>uce of little more than a 
century they became such statesmen, warriors, oratorr, 
historians, physicians, poets, critics, painters, sculptors, 
architects, and philosophers, that one can hardly help con¬ 
sidering that golden period, as a providential event in 
honour of human nature, to show to v.hat perfectioTVour 
species might ascend. 

And the language of these Greeks was tndy like tlieni* 
selves; it was conform.ablo to their transcendant and uni¬ 
versal genius. Where matter so aboun:led, words followed 
of course, and those as excpiisite in every kind, as were 
'he ideas for which they stood. Hence it followed that 
there was not a subject to be found which could not with 
propriety be expressed iir Greek. Harris. 


BECEMBCR THE FOOHTEENTII. 

On Electricity. 

The science of electricity investigates a very peculiar 
power or property in Nature. Jf you take any piece of 
glass, or a piece of sealing-wax, and rub it against your 
coat, or any woollen or silken substance, it will for some 
time after attract pieces of down, particles of dust, and 
other light bodi -u 

The power which tliis attracts or operates on such light 
bodies is called electric. It is .susceptible of great variety 
.and accumulation, tmd the investigation of its phenomena 
.and elfects constitutes the science of electricity. These 
phenomena are so various, .so brilliant, and so remote 
from die appearances under which natural bodies are com¬ 
monly presented to our observation, that, while tliej' 
amuse the superficial, and excite tlie attention of the in¬ 
curious observer, they arc adapted to exercise the faculties 
of the most intelligent philosopher. 

Tlie number and variety of the experiments whicli have 
been made in this branch of philosophy within our own 
times are astonishing; and the scarcity of observations 
made in the preceding ages, and even bv our immediate 
X G 
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predecessors, on a subject which has proved so fruitful in 
our hands, is equally surprising. 

T!ie phenomena of electricity, galvanism, &c. consist 
in separations or mcclianical decompositions of the com¬ 
ponent gazeous atoms of plates of electrics, connected 
and condensed on their opposed surfaces by surfaces of 
non-electrics; the re-union of which separated strata 
through a single point of conduit produces intense pheno¬ 
mena of atomic motion. Thus, glass is coated by tin-foil, 
air by metal conductors, the atmosphere by clouds and 
earth, and acids in galvanism by metallic plates; and the 
electric or galvanic power is within the intervening elec¬ 
trics, or on dicir surfaces. 

Loose light bodies placed on the surface of an electrified 
stratum of coated air, present nearer surfaces to the oppo¬ 
sitely affected surface; and the bodies being light, are 
patients of the force exerted within tlie stratum to restore 
the disturbed equilibrium of its surfaces, and therefore, by 
the energy exerted on their surfaces, they are alternately 
trafted between the affected surfaces of the stratum, 
creating phenomena which, in the language of the mystical 
philosophy, are called attraction and repulsion. The power 
of all affected strata is inversely as the least distance at 
which the equilibrium of tlie surfaces will not be restored; 
and the galvanic series is merely a mechanical means of ac¬ 
cumulating or accelerating an original excitement. 

Phii-i-ips. 


DECEMBER THE FIFTEENTH. 

Cff Thunder and Lightning, 

The cause of thunder is the same with that which pro¬ 
duces the phenomena of electricity. Thunder is a grander 
species of electricity, excited naturally, unlike the feeble 
efforts of human art. 

The cloud which produces diunder and lightning may 
be considered as a great electrified body; or, in other 
words, as a coating of a plate of air. If a cloud of this 
kind meets with another which is not electrified, or is 
less so than itself, die electric power flies off towards this 
cloud; and hence proceed flashes of lightning, and the 
reports of thunder. 

■ ■ Thunder-storms generally happen when there is litde 
or no wind; and their flrst appearance is marked by one 
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or more dense clouds, increasing very fast in size, tlie lower 
surface hlack, and nearly level, but the u[)])tT arched. 
Many of these clouds seem frequently piled one upon an¬ 
other, all arched in the same manner; but they keep conti¬ 
nually uniting, swelling, and extending their arches. 

At tlu! time of tlie rising of this cloud, the atmosphere is 
generally full of a great number of separate clouds, motion¬ 
less, add of odd and whimsical shapes. All these, upon 
tlie appearance of a thunder-cloud, draw towards it, and 
become more uniform in their shapes as tlicy approach; till, 
coming very near the thunder-cloud, Uicir limbs mutually 
stretch towards one another, they immediately coalesce, 
and together make one great and dark mass. 

While tlie thunder-cloud is swelling, and extending its 
branches over a large tract of country, tlie lightning of 
electricity is seen to dart from one part of it to anouier, 
and often to illuminate its whole mass. When tlie cloud 
has acquired a sufficient extent, the lightning strikes, be¬ 
tween tlie cloud and the earth, in two opposite places, 
perhaps many miles distant, the patii of tlie lightning lying 
through the whole body of the cloud and its branches. 

In this grand operation the clouds seem to serve as con-, 
doctors to convey the electric fluid from those parts of the 
earth which are overloaded with it, to those which arc ex- 
hausted of it. 

As the electric power will always restore its equilibrium 
along metallic bodies, it is obvious that if metallic con- 
duetiirs coulil be raised to the height of the clouds, all 
the electric fire contained in a cloud might be discharged 
or drawn off, and consequently the phenomenon of thunder 
and lightning be prevented. On this principle small 
pointed conductors have been affixed to buildings; but as 
these arc generally too low to discharge a thunder-cloud, 
and nut large enough to turn aside a stroke of lightning, 
security is attained more elibctually by leaden or copper 

K communicating with Uie ground from the roof of the 

!. 

In a tliundcr-siorm it is well to prefer the middle of the 
room, and to avoid sitting near large metallic bodies. A 
bed removed from the wall is perfectly secure. In the 
open air, trees ought to be avoided, and low situations pre¬ 
ferred to high ones. Gbecory 
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PECEMnER THE SIXTEENTH. 

The different Books of the Bible. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The book of Joshua contains the conqiiesls of tlie 
Israelites over the seven nations, and their establishment 
in the promised land. The bookof Judues, in which yon 
will find the affecting stories of Samson and of Jephtha, 
carries on the history from the death of Joshua, about two 
hundred and fifty years. 

Tlie history then proceeds regularly through the two 
books of Samuel, and those of Kings: nothing can be 
more interesting and entertaining than the reigns of Saul, 
David, and Solomon: but, after the death of Solomon, 
when ten tribes revolted from his son llehoboam, and 
became a separate kingdom, you will find some difficulty 
in understanding distinctly the histories of the two king¬ 
doms of Israel and Judah, which are blended togclher, 
and, by the likeness of the names and otlier particulars, 
wyi be apt to confound your mind, without great atten¬ 
tion to the different tlireads tlius carried on together 
'Die Second Book of Kings concludes with the Babylon¬ 
ish captivity, 588 years before Christ — fill which lime, 
the kingdom of Judea had descended uninterruptedly in 
the line of David. 

The first book of CiiHONtcuEs begins with a genealogy 
from Adam, through all the tribes of Israel and Judah -, 
and the remainder is the same history, which is containcrl 
in the books of Kings, with little or no variation, tHI the 
separation of the ten tribes: from that period, it proceeds 
with the history of tlie kingdom of Judah alone, and 
gives, therefore, a more regular and clear account of the 
affairs of .ludah than the book of Kin{^. The Second of 
Chronicles ends, like the Second of Kings, with IIk; 
Babyloni.sh captivity'. You must pursue the history in the 
book of Ezra, which gives an account of the return of 
some of the Jew'S, on the edict of Cyrus, and of the re¬ 
building the Lord’s temple. Neiiemiah carries on the 
history, for about twelve years, when he himself was 
governor of .Jerusalem, with authority to rebuild the 
w'alls, &c. TTie story of Esther is prior in time to that 
of Ezra and Neheraiah. This is the fast of the canonical 
books that is properly historical; and I would therefore 
advise, that y'ou pass over what follows, till you have con¬ 
tinued the history through the apocryphal books. — 1 he 
history of Job is probably very ancient, though that is a 
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point upon winch Icarncil men have difiFered: it is well 
worth studyinjj, for the extreme beauty of the poetry, 
and for the noble and sublime devotion h contains. 

‘ Next follow the Psalms, with which you cannot he too 
cimvcrsant. If you have any taste, either for poetry or 
devotion, they will be your delight, and will afford you a 
continual feast. The Bible translation is better than that 
used in the Common Prayer Book ; and will often give 
you the sense, when the otlier is obscure. 

The Phoveriis and Ecclesiastes are rich stores of 
wisdom ; from which I wish you to adopt such maxims as 
may be of infinite use, both to your temporal and eternal 
interest. 

Next follow the PitorHcciEs, which highly deserve the 
greatest attention. One of the main proofs of our reli¬ 
gion rests on the testimony of the prophecies; and they 
arc very frequently quoted, and referred to, in the New 
Testament. 

Tliough 1 have spoken of these books, in the order in 
which they stand, they are not to be read in tliat order; 
but the thread of the history is to be pursued, from 
Nehemiah to the first book of Maccabees, m tlic Apocry¬ 
pha. The First of Maccabees carries on the story, till 
within 195 years of our Lord’s circumcision; the second 
book is the .same narrative, written by a different hand, 
and does not bring the history so forward as the first. 

Tlie other books of the Apocrypha, though not admitted 
as of sacred authority, have many things well worth your 
attention : particularly the admirable book called Eccld- 
siASTicus, and the Book of Wisdom. Chapone. 


DECEMBER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Julius C<esar.* 

CiESAB was endowed with every great and noble quality 
that could exalt human nature, and give a man the as¬ 
cendant in society; formed to excel in peace, as well as 
war; provident in council; fearless in action ; and exe¬ 
cuting what he had resolved with an amazing celerity : 
generous beyond measnre to his friends: plactible to his 

* He was bom in the year 100, before Christ; tooV the title of em¬ 
peror in 45 ; and was klUed in Utc seoato-boase in the following year, 
aged 5G. 
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t'liemic's; and for talents, learning, and eloquence, scarcely 
inferior to any man. 

Ilis onitioiis >vere admired for two qualities which arc 
seldom found together, strength and elcgimce. C'icer ) 
ranks him among the greatest orators that Rome ev»‘r 
bred ; and Quinctilian says, that he spoke with the same 
<brce with which he fought; and, if he had devoted him¬ 
self to the bar, would have been the only man capable of 
rivalling (.licero. Nor was he a master only of tin; politer 
arts, but conversant also with the most abstruse iuid 
critical parts of learning. 

rie was a most liberal patron of wit and learning, 
wherever they were found : and. out of his love of these 
talents, would readily pardon those who had employed 
them against himself; rightly judging, that by making 
such men his friends, he should draw praises from the 
same fountain from which he had been aspersed. Ilis 
cliicf passions were ambition, and love of pleasure ; which 
he indulged in their turns to the greatest excess; yet the 
lirrt was always predominant; to which he could easily 
sacrifice all the cnarnis of the second, and draw ))]castire 
• from even toils and dangers, when they ministered to his 

He had frequently in his mouth a verso of Euripides, 
which expressed the image of his soul; tliat if right and 
justice were ever to be violated, they were to be violated 
for the sake of reigning. This was the chief end and pur¬ 
pose of his life; iJie scheme that he had formed from his 
early youth ; so that, as Cato truly declared of him, lie 
came with sobriety and meditation to the subversion of the 
republic. 

His great abilities would necessarily have made him 
one of the first citizens of Rome; but, disdaining tlic 
condition of a subject, he could never rest till he made 
liimself a monarch. In acting this last part, his usual pru¬ 
dence seemed to fail him: as if the height to which he was 
mounted had turned his head, and made him giddy : for, 
by a vain ostentation of his power he destroyed the stabi¬ 
lity of it; and as men shorten life by living too fast, so by 
an intemperance of reigning he brought his reign to a 
violent end. Middletok. 
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DECE.MnF.n THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Of the Eclipses of the Sun and Moon. 

Of al! tlie phenomena of the heavens, tlicrc arc none 
ttliicli engiijte tlie attention of mankind more tlian eclipses 
of the .sun and moon; and to tliosc who are unacquainted 
with Uie principles, notliing can appear more extraordi¬ 
nary than the accuracy, to a second of time, witli which 
tlicy are predicted. 

In the early a(?es of antiquity, before religion 'and 
science had enlightened the world, appearances of this 
kind were generally regarded as alarming deviations from 
the regular phenomena of nature ; and lew, even among 
philosophers themselves, were able to aceount for them. 
At length, when men began to apply themselves to observ¬ 
ations, and the celestial motions were better understood, 
these phenomena were found to depend upon regular 
causes, and to admit of a natural and easy solution. 

All opake or dark bodies, when they are opposed to 
the light of the sun, or that of any luminous body, occa¬ 
sion a shadow to appear behind them in an opposite di¬ 
rection to the rays of light; or in others tliey' occasion 
an obstruction of tlie rays of light, and the negation 
causes darkness ; or, in common language, they cast a 
shadow. 

•As the earth is an immense opake sphere, the shadow 
of it spreads through a large space, and extends to a 
great distance. It is plain that tlie moon, in pttssing 
tlirough this dark space or shadow, must at diat time be 
deprived of her borrowed light, or suffer what is called an 
ecli))sc. 

And as the sun is larger than tlie eartli, the earth's 
shadow is of course conical, and terminates in a point. 

'Jlie figure of the moon’s shadow is also that of a cone, 
for the same reason; and when it falls upon any part of 
the eartli, in passing betwixt tlie earth and the sun, tlie 
inhabitants of that jiart will be involved in darkness, and 
the sun will seem to them to be eclipsed as long as the 
sliadow of the intervening moon covers them. 

Yet, as the moon is much less than the earth, and its 
shadow can extend over but a small portion of the earth’s 
surface, tliere will be total darkness only in that space of 
the earth where the centre of the shadow falls; and in the 
circumjacent places the inhabitants will sec a greater or 
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less part of the sun’s disk obscured, according as they are 
nearer to, or further from, the centre. Eclipses of the 
sun are always confined, therefore, to particular places on 
the earth; but those of the moon may be observed from 
every part of the earth where slie is above the hori/.on, 
or wherever she is to be seen at the lime when the eclipse 
happens. Except in total eclipses of the sun, the moon's 
shadow on the earth is seldom found to be above a hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles broad. 

In a word, eclipses of the sun arc occasioned by the 
shatjow of the intervening new moon falling on the earth, 
and eclip.ses of the moon are occasioned by the shadow ol' 
the earth falling on the ftdl moon, the earth at the full 
moon being always directly between the sun and the 
moon. Guegohv. 


DECEMBFU THE NlXETEENtTII. 

* Beauty of the jMoruing. 

• It was early in a sumnu'r morning, when the air was 
cool, the earth moist, the whole face of the creation fresh 
and gay, that I lately walked in a beautiful flower-garden, 
and at once regaled the sense and indulged the fancy. The 
noisy world was scarce awake: biLsiuess had not quite 
shaken off his .sound sleep, and riot had but just reclined 
his giddy head. All wa.s serene, all was still. Every¬ 
thing tended to inspire tranquillity of mind, and invite to 
serious thought; only the watchful lark had left her nest, 
and was mounting on high to salute the opening day. 
Elevated in tlie air, she seemed to call tlie laborious 
husbandman to his toil, and all her fellow-songsters to 
their notes. Earliest of birds, (said I,) companion of the 
dawn, may I always rise at thy' voice! rise to offer the 
matin-song, and adore that beneficent Being, who maketh 
the outgoing of the morning and evening to rejoice. How 
charming is it to rove abroad at this sweet hour of prime ! 
to enjoy the calm of nature, to tread the dewy lawns, and 
taste the unruffled freshness of the air! 

Sweet is the breath of mora, her rising sweet, 

'With charm of earliest birds 1 

'VAThat a pleasure do the sons of sloth lose! Little is the 
sluggard sensible how delicious an entertainment he 
forgoes for the poorest of all animal gratifications. Sltall 
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man be lost in luxurious case ? Shall man waste those 
precious hours in idle slunibers, while the vigorous sun 
is u|i, and going on his Maker's errand, and all the 
I'eathered choir are hymning the Creator, and paying 
their homage in harmony ? No: let him heighten tlie 
melody of the tuneful tribes by adding the rational strains 
itf devotion. Let him improve the fragrant oblations 
of nature, by mingling with the rising odours the refined 
breath of praise. It is natural for man to look upward, 
to throw his first glance upon the objects that are above 
him. ^ 

Straight towards heav'ii my wandering eyes I turned. 

And gau'd awhile the ample sky. 

Prodigious theatre! where lightnings dtirt their fire, and 
thunders utter their voice; wht-re temjiests spend their 
rtige, and worlds unnumber’d roll at large. — “ Here 
hath (rod set a tabernacle for the sun.” Behold him 
coming forth frotn the chambers of the cast. See the 
clouds, like floating curtains, are thrown back at his ap¬ 
proach. With what refulgent majesty does he walk 
abriiad I How trauscendeutly bright is his countcuanee, 
sheiiding day and inexhaustible light through the uni¬ 
verse.— Meihinks I discern a thousand admirable pio- 
perties in the sun. 11 is certainly the best material emblem 
of the Creator. 'I'here is more of Ood in its lustre, energy, 
and usefulness, than in any other visible being. To 
wor-sbip it as a deity was tlie most excusable of all the 
heathen idolatries. Hervet. 


DECEMBER THE TWENTIETH. 

Origin of Commerce, and the Use of Money. 

The few wonts of men in the first state of society are 
supplied by barter in its rudest form. In barter the 
rational consideration is, wbat is wanted by the one, and 
what can be spared by the other. But savages are not 
always so clear-sighted. A savage who wants a knife will 
give for it any thing that is less useful to him at the time, 
witliout considering his future wants. But mankind im¬ 
prove by degrees, attending to what is wanted on the one 
side, and to what cau be spared on tlic other. 

Barter, in its original form, proved miserably deficiem 
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when men and tlieir wants multiplied. Tliat sort of I'om- 
mcroe could not be carried on at a distance; ami even 
urtiong neighbours, it docs not always happen, that the 
one can spare what the other wants; it was nccessary< 
therefore, that some commodity should he found in general 
estimation, that would be gladly accepted in exchange for 
every other, and »liich slujuld he neither bulky, expensive 
in keeping, nor consumable by time, (rold and silver are 
metals that possess these properties in an eminent degree; 
and are also divisible into small parts, convenient lo be 
given for goods of small value. 

Gold and silver, when first introdueed into commerce, 
were probably bartered like otlier commodities, by bulk 
merely : but shortly, instead of being given loosely by 
bulk, every portion was weighed in scales, but weight was 
no security against mixing gold and sibtr with base 
metals. To prevent that fraud, pieces of gold and 
silver arc impressed with a public stamp, vouching both 
the purit)' and the quantity; and such pieces arc termed 
ioi.t. 

This was an improvement in commerce, and at first, 
'probably, deemed complete. It was not foreseen that 
these ractids wear by much handling in the course of cir¬ 
culation, and couse()ucntly, that in time tlie public stamp 
is reduced to be a voucher of the purity only, not of the 
quantity, 'lliis embarrassment is remedied by the use of 
paper-mone}'; and paper-money is attended with another 
advantage, that of preventing the loss of much gold and 
silver by wearing. 

M^hen gold or silver in bullion is exchanged with otlier 
commodities, sucli commerce passes under tlic common 
name of barter or penniiiation; when current coin is 
exchanged, such commerce is termed the buying and 
selling; and the money exchanged is termed the price of 
the goods. • 

The Pliccnicians were the earliest people who are re¬ 
corded to have devoted tliemseivcs to commerce. It seems 
tlicy i>erformed long voyages, and established Ci Ionics in 
remote countries, like the modems. The Greeks and 
Homans wore not insensible of the value of commerce, and 
they pursued it at different periods with eagerness and 
success. 

The Venetians, from the year 900 to 1500, enjoyed a 
monopoly of the produce of the East, and thereby became 
a wealthy and powerful people. Tlie Genoese proved 
their rivals; but certain free towns of Germany, called 
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Hatisc Towns, afterwards disputed with the Italians tl»e 
palm of commerce. 

The Portuguese, on discovering a new route to India by 
ijic Cape of (lood Hope, became for a time a considerable 
commercial people; but the Dutch drove them from their 
India possessions, and for a century carried on half the 
trade of the world. 

Finally, the Eiiglisli have taken the lead of all other 
nations ; and by means of their invincible fleets, their free 
constitution, their domestic agriculture and manufactures, 
and their valuable colonies in every sea, they have nearly 
engrossed tlic commerce of the world to themselves.* 

Gregory, 


DECEMBER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

On the English Nation. 

Ilritanniii, hail! hail, happj' isle. 

Where joys inhabit, pleasures smile: 

Great nurse of heroes, seat of charms, 
Supreme in arts, and first in arms. 

Trade, arts, and science, flourish here, 

And bless each fair revolving year; 
Gaj'-smiling plentjf reigns around, 

And golden harvests load the ground. 

In all the sciences, and almost in every art, the Englis! 
have attained to as much eminence as any people hav« 
acquired, and their general treatment of foreigners, botl 
at home and abroad, proves that they are perfectly sen 
sible of their superiority. By the honours which the; 
bestow on their distinguished countrymen, they afford t< 
other nations a convincing proof how proud they are c 
their merits. 

In no country are the personal deserts of a man con 
sidered with such a total disregard to his birth, rank, an 
other adventitious circumstances. — Is he a nobleman? • 
the first question asked in Germany concerning a strangei 
in Holland, Is he rich? but in England, Wliat is his chf 
racter ? 

In England, the burial-place of the monarchs is also th 
sepulclire of tlic men of genius. The remains of an a< 
tress, which in France are refused Christian burial, are > 
England deposited beside the chiefs of the state. 

In this nursery of great men, Newton, while livin; 
enjoyed extraordinary honours, and, after his dcceas 
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was interred witli royal pomp among monarehs and men 
of learning. The honours thus gcnerallj' bestowed in 
Kngland on talents, have in every age induced the first 
nobility of the kingdom, many ol whom have attained to 
rank through commerce, to entwine, as far as they are 
able, the palm of science and literary patronage around 
their coronets. 

And it is only because the}' are more free than other 
nations, that tlie English are more enlightened. With 
this spirit of liberty, and with the advantages which re¬ 
sult from their free constitution, they ardently apply to 
the study of the sciences, reflect profoundly on tlic inte¬ 
rests of nations, and arc always engaged in the consi¬ 
deration of important subjects, and in the execution of 
great designs. I.ong may the inhabitants of the British 
islands justly appreciate their excellent constitution, under 
which they enjoy not only tranquillity, but a protection 
and security for their persons and property, unknown to 
every otlier part of the world! Zimmekman. 


DECEMEEn THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Account of the principal Heathen Gods. 

The most ancient of the gods were Chaos *, and his son 
Er'cbus: or confusion, and darkness.— Saturn, one of tlieir 
descendants, is the same as Time : his reign is called tile 
Golden Age; and it is said, that the earth then produced 
corn and fruits without labour, and justice prevailed among 
all mankind. — Saturn w'as deposed by his son Jupiter, 
called also Jove; who then divided his father’s pow'cr be¬ 
tween himself and his two brothers, Neptune and Plfito. 
Jupiter was to reign over heaven; and he was said to hold 
his court, or council of the gods, on the top of Olympus, a 
mountain in Thessaly. He is c.Tlled by tlie ancient poets, 
the king of gods luid men; and tlie eagle is rcprc.sentcd a» 
being tlie bearer of his thunderbolts.— Neptune, the god 
of the sea, is represented with a trident, or fork with three 
teeth, in his hand instead of a sceptre. He was drawn in 
his chariot by sea-horses, with his son Triton blowing a 
trumpet made of a shell, and dolphins placing round him. 
— The dominions of Pliito, the god of the infernal regions, 
were divided into two parts, called Tartarus and El;ysium. 


These names are accented as they are to be pronounced. 
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Tartarus was the place where the souls of the wicked were 
piinislicd, and Elvsiuni was the scene of perpetual happi¬ 
ness allotted to the good. 'J'he passage from the earth to 
Jhese regions was across the river A'cheron, over which 
the departed spirits were conveyed hy an old boatman 
named Charon; and the further bank was also guarded by 
a dog with three heads, named Cerberus. There were 
two remarkable rivers of hell: one named Styx, which the 
gods used to swear by when they intended to make their 
oath very solemn; and another named Lethe, which cau.sed 
whoever bathed in it to forget every thing that wits past.— 
Mars, the son of .Jupiter, was the god of war. — Apollo, 
likewise the sou of .lupiter, was the g<id of music, poetry, 
and medicine. He is also represented as driving the cha¬ 
riot of the suii, drawn by lour horses abreast; or rather 
he is the sun itself. As a mark of aftectiou, he intrusted 
this chariot one dav' to his son Phaeton; who was killed 
by being thrown out of it, but not till after he had set a 
part of the earth on tire. Apollo is called also Pha-bus, 
and Ilj |)erion ; and is represented as a beautiful yopjig 

man, without a beard, and witli graceful hair_Mercury, 

!i sou of Jupiter, was the messenger of the gods, and is • 
therefore represented with wings to his cap and his feet. 
He w as said to be the inventor of letters, and hence he is 
the god of elot(uence; and was the god of trade, and thence 
:dso of thieves. He was called also Hermes; and is re¬ 
presented as carrying a wand, called caduceus, with two 
serpents twisting round it. — Vulcan, the god of fire and 
of smiths, was the artificer of heaven ; and made the thun¬ 
derbolts of Jupiter, and the armour and palaces of the 
gods. He once ofiended Jupiter, who kicked him out 
of heaven; .-lad falling on the island of Lemnos, he broke 
his leg, and wiis lame ever after. It is said that one of his 
principid forges was within mount Etna. He is called 
also Mulciber. 

The Ibregoiiig twe the principal gods, but there were 
many of a second or still lower order. Thus Uficchus was 
the god of wine, and was crowned with leaves of tire 
vine and ivy. E'olus was the god of tlie winds: the north 
wind was called lloreas, the south w'ind Adster, the cast 
wind Edrus; and tlie west wind Z6i>hyrus. Mdnius was 
the god of satire, and likewise of laughter and jokes. 
Pldtus wa.s the god of riches. Hymen was the god of 
marriage: he is represented with a burning torch. Cupid 
was the god of love : he is represented as a beautiful chiJ^ 
but blind or hoodwinked; and carries a bow and arrou^ 
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J^nus, a gotl with two tiiccs, looking forward and back* 
ward, had a temple which was open in time of war, ana 
shut in peace. F.scuiaj>ius was an inferior god of niedi* 
cine, below Apollo: he is represented as accompanied by 
a serpent, which wa.« thought the most long-lived of all 
animals. Pan was the god of shepherds: his lower parts 
have the figure of a goat’s ; and he is represented as having 
horns, and as carrying the musical instrument now called 
Pan’s pipes, ’fherc were other rural deities called Satyrs, 
Fauns, and Sylvans: their figures were half-man and half¬ 
goat, and they dwelt chiefly in forests. Every river also 
was supposed to have its own god; who was drawn witli a 
long beard, a crown of reeds, and leaning on an urn. 
There were likewise a great number of denii-gods, or half¬ 
gods ; who were supposed to have a god for their father, 
and a woman for their mother: the principal one of these 
was Hercules; who wtis accounted the god of strength, 
from his having performed some wonderful undertakings, 
called his 'rwelve Labour.s. Jleis represented leaning on 
a large club, and wearing a lion’s skin, 15 amjwin. 


DECEMBBlt THE TWENTY-TlIinD. 

The different Books of the Bible. (A Sunday Le.«!on.l 
Tuot’CJH the four Gospels are each of them a narration 
of the life, sayings, and death of Christ, yet, as they' arc 
nut exactly alike, but some circumstances and sttyings 
omitted in one, are recorded in another, you must make 
yourself perfectly mtus'.er of them all. 

The Acts of the holy Apostles, endowed with the Holy 
Ghost, and authorised by their Divime'Master, come next 
in order to be read. Nothing can be more interesting and 
edifying, than the history of their actions; of the piety, 
zeal, and courage, with which they preached the glad 
tidings of salvation: and of the vanous exertions of the 
wonderfui powers conferred on them by the Holy Spirit, 
for the connnnation of their mission. 

’llte character of St. Paul, and his miraculous conver¬ 
sion, demand your particular attention : most of tlie apos¬ 
tles were men of low birth and education; but St. Paul 
was a Roman citizen ; that is, he possessed the privileges 
•pn^edltf Ihe freedom of the city of Rome, which was 
'MUUhMi^ltn high distinction in those countries, that 
llitilucred by tlic Romans. He was educated 
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amongst the most learned sect of the Jews, and by one 
of their priiicij)al doctors. He was a man of extraordi¬ 
nary eloquence, as appears not only in iiis writings, but 
<n several speeches in his own defence, pronounced be¬ 
fore governors and courts of justice, when he was called 
to account for tlie doctrines he biught. He seems to have 
been of an uncommon warm temper, and zealous in what¬ 
ever religion he professed. 

Next follow the epistles, which make a very important 
part of the New Testament; and you cannot be too much 
employed in reading them. They contain the mo^ ex¬ 
cellent precepts and admonitions, and are of particular 
use in explaining more at large several doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity, which we could not so I'ully comprehend without 
them. 

I will not enter into tlie several points discussed by 
St. Paul in his various epistles ; most of them too intricate 
‘or your understanding at present, and many of them be¬ 
yond my abilities to state clearly. I will only again re- 
•. ommend to you, to read those passages frequently, which 
with so much fervour and energy excite you to die prac¬ 
tice of the most exalted piety and benevolence. * 

The Episde of St. James is entirely practical, and ex¬ 
ceedingly fine; you cannot study it too much. It seems 
particularly designed to guard Christians against misun¬ 
derstanding some things in St. Paul’s writings which have 
been fatally perverted to the encouragement of a depend- 
ance on faith alone, without good works. 

Tlie Epistles of St. Peter are also full of the best in¬ 
structions and admonitions, concerning the relative duties 
of life ; amongst which are set fordi the duties of women 
in general, and of wives in particular. 

The first of St. John is written in a highly figurative 
style, which makes it in some parts hard to be understood: 
but the spirit of divine love which it so fervently expresses 
renders it highly edifying and delightful. 

Tlie book of Revelations contains a prophetical account 
of most of the great events relating to the Christian 
church, which were to happen from the time of the writer, 
St. John, to the end of the world. Many learned men 
have taken a great deal of pains to explain it; and they 
have done this in many instances very successfully. 
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DECEMBER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

OJ Elocuiiott and Oratory. 

Elocution may be regarded either as a science, or as 
an art. In the former signification it may b.e defined— 
the scienee by which tl>e rules for the just delivery of elo¬ 
quence are taught; in the latter—the vital manifestation 
of eloquence; or that happy combination and coincidence 
of vocal, enunciative, and gesticulative expression, by 
whidi oratorical excitement is superadded to tlie elu(]uence 
of thought and language. 

In other words—Elocution is the art, or the act of 
•so delivering our own tiioughts and sentiments, or the 
thoughts and sentiments of others, as not only to convey' 
t<( those around us (with precision, force, and harii'ony) 
the full purport and meaning of the words and sentences in 
which those thoughts arc clothed; but, also to excite and 
impress upon their minds the feelings, the imaginations, 
and the passions by which those thoughts arc dictated, 
or ^’ith which they should naturally be accompanied. 

Elocution, therefore, in its more ample and liberal sig¬ 
nification, is not confined to the mere exercise of the 
organs of speech. It embraces the whole theory and 
practice of the exterior demonstration of the inward 
workings of the mind. 

To concentrate what has been said by an allegorical 
recapitulation—Eloquence may be considered as the 
soul, or animating principle, of discourse; and is depend¬ 
ent on intellectutd energy and intellectual attainments. 
Elocution is the embodying form, or representative 
power; dependent mi exterior accomplishment, and on 
the cultivation of the organs. Oratory is the complicated 
and vitid existence resulting from the perfect harmony 
and combination of eloquence and elocution. 

'n is vital existence, however, in its full perfection, is 
one of the choicest rarities of nature. The high and 
sjdcndid accomplishments of oratory (even in the most 
favoured ages, and the most favoured countries) have 
been attained by few: and many are the ages, and many 
are the countries, in which those accomplislimcuts have 
never once appeared. Generations have succeeded ge¬ 
nerations, and centuries have rolled after centuries, 
during which the intellectual desert has jiot exhibitoil 
even one solitary specimen of the stately growth and 
fiourishing expansion of oratorical genius. 

The rarity of this occurrence is, undoubtedly, in part. 
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to be accounted for from the difficulty of the attainment 

The palm of oratorical perfection is only to be graxped _ 

it is, in reality, only to he desired —by aspiring souls, and 
iptcllects of unusual energy. It requires a persevering 
toil which few would be contented to encounter; — a de¬ 
cisive intrepidity of character, and an untamcablcness of 
mental ambition, which few, very few, can be expected 
to possess. It requires also, conspicuous opportunities 
for cultivation and display, to which few can have the 
fortune to be born; and «-hich fewer still will have the 
hardihood to endeavour to create. Thelwall. 


DECEMBER THE TWEXTY-FIFTH. 

The Founder nf Christianity. (Christmas Day.) 

Never was there on earth any other person of so ex¬ 
traordinary a character as the Founder of our religion.— 
In him we uniformly see a mildness, dignity, and compo¬ 
sure, and a perfection of wisdom and of goodness, that 
plainly point him out as a superior being. But his supe¬ 
riority was all in his own divine mind. He had none of 
those outward advantages that have distinguished all other' 
lawgivers. He had no influence in the state; he had no 
wealth; he aimed at no worldly power. He was the son 
of a carpenter’s wife, and he was himself a carpenter — 
So poitr were his reputed parents, that at the time of his 
birth his mother could obtain no better lodging than a 
stable ; and so poor was he himself, tliat he often had no 
lodging at all. 

That he had no advantages of education, we may infer 
from the surj)rise expressed by his neighbours on hearing 
him speak in the synagogue: Whence hath this man 
these things ? What wisdom is this which is given him ? 
Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary ? Arc not his 
brethren and sisters with us ?” Tins point, however, wo 
need not insist on; as from no education, that his own or 
any other country could have afforded, was it possible for 
him to derive that supernatural wisdom and power, that 
sanctity of life, and that purity of doctrine, which so 
eminently distinguish him. 

His first adherents were a few fishermen; for whom he 
was so far from making any provision, that, when he sent 
them out to preach repentance and heal diseases, they 
were, by his desire, furnished with nothing but one coat, 
a pair of sandals, and a stafti He went about, in great 
y 2 
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humility and meekness, doing good, teaching wisdom, and 
glorifying God, for the space of about three years after tlie 
connnenceiuent of his ministry; and then, as he himself 
had foreseen and foretold, he was publicly crucified. 

This is the great personage born on this day, who still 
gives law to the world. This is he who has been the 
author of virtue and happiness to millions and millions of 
the human race. And this is he whom the wisest and 
best men that ever lived have reverenced ns a divine per¬ 
son, and gloried in as the deliverer and saviour of mankind. 

Beattie. 


DECEMBER THE TWEKTY-SIXTII. 

The Age of Chivalry. 

Between the ages of Charlemagne and that of the cru¬ 
sades, a revolution took place among the Spaniards, Nor¬ 
mans, and French, which gradually extended itself to the 
rest of Europe. The service of the infantry was degraded 
to,^ie plebeians; the cavalry formed the strength of the 
armies ; and tlie honourable name of miles, or soldier, was 
confined solely to tlie gentlemen, who served on horse¬ 
back, and who were invested with the cliaracter of knight- 
nood. 

The dukes and counts, who had usurped tlie rights ol 
tnvercignty, divided tlie provinces among their faithful 
Javons; the barons distributed among their vassals the 
fiefs, or benefices, of their jurisdiction ; and tliese military 
tenants (the peers of each other and of their lord) com¬ 
posed tlie noble or equestrian order,—which disdained to 
conceive tlie peasant or burgher as of the same species 
witlv themselves. The dignity of their birth was preserved 
by pure and equal alliances; their sons, alone, who could 
produce four quarters, or lines, of ancestry, without spot 
or reproach, might legally pretend to the honour of 
knighthood; but a valiant plebeian was sometimes en¬ 
riched, and ennobled by tlie sword, and became the father 
of a new race. A single knight could impart, according 
to his judgment, the character which he received; and 
tlie warlike sovereigns of Europe derived more glory from 
this personal distinction tlian from the lustre of their 
diadem. 

This ceremony was, in its origin, simple and profane; 
the candidate, after some previous trial, was invested with 
hi-s sword and s]>urs; and his cheek, or slnmidcr, was 
touched with a slight blow, as an embiem of Im last af- 
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front which it was lawful for him to endure. But super¬ 
stition mingled in every public and private action of life ; 
in the holy wars it sanctified the profession of arras; and 
the order of chivalry was assimilated, in its rights and 
privileges, to the sacred order of priesthood. As the 
champion of God and the ladies, the knight devoted him¬ 
self to truth ; to maintain right; to protect distress; to 
practise courtesy ; to despise die allurements of ease and 
safety; and to vindicate, in every perilous adventure, the 
honour of knighthood. 

The benefits of this institution, to refine the temper of 
barbarians, and to infuse some principles of faith, jusfice, 
and humanity, were strongly felt, and have been often ob¬ 
served. The asperity of national prejudice was softened ; 
and the community of religion and arms spread a similar 
colour, and generous emulation, over the face of Christ¬ 
endom. Abroad, in enterprise, and pilgrimage,—at home, 
in martial exercise, the warriors of every country were 
perpetually as.sociated: and impartial taste must jirefer a 
Gothic tournament to the Olympic games of classic nijti- 
quity. Instead of the naked spectacles, which corrupted 
the manners of the Greeks, and banished from the stadium- 
the virgins and matrons, the jiompous decoration of the 
lists was crowned with tlie presence of chaste and high¬ 
born beauty, from whose hands the conqueror received 
the prize of his dexterity and courage. Gibbon. 


DECEMBER THE TWENTV-SEVENTH. 

Account of the principal Heathen Goddesses. 

Juno was the wife of Jupiter, and w'as of course the 
queen of heaven. Slie is represented as drawn by pea¬ 
cocks in a chariot of gold. Her favourite messenger was 
I'ris, the goddess of the rainbow. — Minerva, a daughter 
of Jupiter, was the goddess of wisdom and of war. She 
was represented in complete armour, bearing a shield 
{called aegis) witli a head on it, so terrible, that every one 
who looked on it was turned into stone. She was likewise 
the patroness of spinning, needle-work, and embroidery. 
She was called also Pallas, and her principal emblem was 
the owl. — Diana was tlie twin-sister of Apillo; and as he 
drove the chariot of the sun, so she presided in that of 
the moon. She was the goddess of hunting; and is drawn 
as carrying a bow and arrows, with a half-moon as an or¬ 
nament on her forehead, and attended by several nymphs 
r 3 
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as her companions, and by her hounds: she was likewise 
the goddess of chastity. She is called also i’h<ebe; and 
C^^ntliia, from having been born on mount Cyntiuis ; and 
she had a very famous temple at Ephesus, which is men¬ 
tioned in the New Testament, in the lOtli chapter of the 
Acts. — Venus w'as the goddess of beauty and of love ; 
and the wife of V'ulcaii, and raotlier of Cupid : her chariot 
■was drawn by doves, and the myrtle was sacred to her. 
She was said to have sprung from the sea, near the island 
ofCyfi'era; and her most celebrated temple was at the 
city of Paphos, in the island of Cyprus: hence she is 
cnlltjd also Cyther6a; and tlic Paphian, or the Cyprian, 
goddess. She was famous for her eestus, or girdle; which 
had the power of giving to any female who wore it irre¬ 
sistible charms''in the eyes of whomsoever she wished ti> 
ph.asc: but young women may still find the true girdle ol’ 
Venus to be good-humour. — Vesta was the godde.ss of 
the earth and of fire. In her tcinjrle at Home, a per])etual 
tire was maintained, which was kindled from the ray.s ol 
ll-.t> sun, and was constantly watched by priestesses chosen 
from the mo.st noble lamilics; who took a vow of chastity, 
and were buried alive if they broke it. They were called 
Vestal virgins, and had very great honours and privileges. 
— Ceres was the goddess of corn and of harvests. — 
Cyb'ele ■was one of the most ancient of the goddesses, 
being the wife of Saturn; and in some respects represents 
the Earth. She is displayed as crowimd with towers, 
holding a key in her hand, and drawn in her chariot by 
li ms. — Pros'erpine was tlic wife of Pluto, and of course 
the (piccn of tlic infernal regions. She was the daughter 
of Ceres.— Amphitrfte was the wife of Neptune. Her 
■si-’t r was ThC'tis, another sea-goddess; and hence, when 
me .'lai sets, he is said to sink into Thetis’s lap.— The 
foregoing are the principal goddesses. 

Pldru was the gpddcss of flowers, and Pom6na was tlie 
jgodde.ss of fruits. Bciiona was an inferior goddess of war. 
■Aurora was the goddess of the morning, or rather of day¬ 
break. ThCmis, the sister of Saturn, was the goddess of 
righteousness and justice: her daughter Astrea also repre¬ 
sents justice; she is sometimes called the Virgin, and in 
this character has a place among the stars, being denoted 
by the constellation Virgo (or the virgin). HygC-ia was 
the goddess of IiealUi. Hebe was the goddess of youth, 
and was cup-bearer to Jupiter. A'te was the goddess of 
mischief. — The Muses were nine virgin goddesses who 
])rc.-.ided over every kind of learning, and in that character 
aftriiel.'d oil Apollo 'J’hey were sisters : the principal of 
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them were Clio, who was tlie muse ol' history; Thalia, of 
comedy; Melpom'ene of tragedy ; Terpsic'hore, of danc¬ 
ing ; and Urania, of mathematics and astronomy. They, 
•arc sometimes called merely the Nine, in reference to 
their number. Parnassus and Helicon were two mountains 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses; at the feet of which 
tlowetl two streams, whose waters were supposed to com- 
nmnicatc tlie mspiration of prophecy or of poetry. Peg'a- 

sus was a winged horse of the JMuses-The Graces were 

three sisters, likewise virgins. They wore supposed to 
give its attratgive charms to beauty of every kind, and so 

dispense the gift of pleasing-'J'he I’uries were three 

sisters of a very different character: they were the most 
dofonni.'d and lior.:ble of all the deities. Instead of hair, 
they had snakes hanging from their heads. They carried 
chains, and w hips with laslies of iron or of scorpions in one 
hahd, and lighted torches in tlie other. They were the 

bearers of the vengeance of heaven_The Destinies or 

Pales were also three sisters, of whom one was represented 
as holding ti distaff; another drawing from it a thi^ad, 
signifying the life of man; and tlie third with a jiair ol’ 
shears, ready to cut the thread whenever she should 
choose. — 'ftie Dryads and Ham'adryads were rural god¬ 
desses, each having a single tree in her charge. The 
Naiads were goddesses presiding over springs, wells, and 
fountains; cm^ hi the same manner, having one under 
her care. 'HMifc'Nercids were inferior goddesses of the 
»e:i. BAinwiN. 


UECEMBEK THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Self-Learning and Books. 

The history of literature furnishes numerous instanpes 
of self-taught men; and some of the greatest scholars and 
philosophers have been of this description. The profound 
critic, Julius Sealiger, knew not the letters of the Greek 
alphabet till afler he was forty years of age; and the 
great E'rasmus w'as indebted more to bis own application, 
tlian to the instruction of others, for his comprehensive 
stores of learning. !.i philosojiby and science, these 
instances liave been -liil more striking and numerous; the 
celebrated Pascal, wl'.en a child, by his own application 
alone, acquired a knowledge of the rudiments of geometry; 
and James Ferguson and Thomas Sim|ison became excel¬ 
lent instructors of others in mathematics, without having 
had any teachers themselves. 

Tlie defects of education may be certainly made up by 
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assiduous application, and by the use of proper means. It 
happens, however, that those who have the wish to im¬ 
prove tlieir minds, feel a discouragement at the outset, 
from adopting an injudicious method; or by unfortunately 
making use of books composed for proficients instead of 
beginners in learning. Others again who have a thirst 
for knowledge, put themselves to great expence in col¬ 
lecting many books, by reading which they obtain some 
information, it is true ; but, from the want of order and 
selection, they attain no correct or clear knowledge of 
any diie subject. 

In general, the last work on any art or science is the 
best, and ought to be preferred, provided it is published 
by a bookseller of respectability, or ^vritten by a known 
and approved author. Nothing can be more absurd than 
to purchase or adopt an anti(|uated or obsolete treatise 
on any branch of knowledge, if a skilful autlior has pro¬ 
duced a modern one on die same subject. He is certain 
at the least to have introduced what was known to his 
predecessors, and to have incorporated all the modern 
improvements and discoveries. It may, in fact, be as¬ 
sumed as a general proposition, that persons who indulge 
in the purchase of books of science at second-hand shops, 
will, during the greater part of their lives, be employed 
in unlearning the errors with which they have encumbered 
their minds. No money is so decidedly tfitawn away, as 
that which is expended on musty treati^at the second¬ 
hand book stalls, and no time is so unprofitably wasted, 1 
might say, perniciously employed, as in the imbibing of 
their errors. 

I could adduce innumerable instances of die succession 
of books on various subjects, sufficient to prove that the 
Iloyal Road to Knowledge is through the medium of mo¬ 
dern works written by able autliors. — Books, in a word, 
arc like the knowledge they contain, progressive in value 
and perfection. Except geometry, th eol ogy, and morals, no 
otlier subjects of human enquiry have remained stationary; 
on the contrary, every fifty years has produced essential 
and important changes, which, if we would excel in wisdom, 
we should consult and adopt. Collins on School Books. 


DECEMBER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

Character of the principal Nations of Europe. 

In rdigion, the German is sceptical; the Englishman 
devout; the Frenchman zealous; the Italian ceremonious*. 
n biirot-. 
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In keeping his luord, the Gevn.ii) is faithful; the Eng¬ 
lishman safe; the Frenchman giddy; the Italian shuffling ; 
the Spaniard a cheat. 

In giving advice, tlie German is slow ; the Englishmais 
'fearless ; the Frenchman precipitate; the Italian nice; 
the Spaniard circumspect. 

In cxlernal appearance, the German is large; the Eng- 
lishinaii well made; the Frenchnian well looking; the 
Italian of middle size; the Spaniard awkward. 

In dress, the German is shabby; the Englishman costly; 
the Frenchman fickle ; the Italian ragged ; the Spaniard 
decent. ^ 

In manners, the German is clownish; the Englishman 
barbarous ; the Frenchman easy ; the Italian pohte; the 
Spaniard proud. 

In keeping a secret, the German forgets what he has 
been told ; the Engtishnian conceals what he should di¬ 
vulge, and divulges what he should conceal; die French¬ 
man tells every thing; the Italian is close ; the Spaniard 
mysterious. ^ 

In vanih/, the German boasts little ; the Englisliman 
despises all other nations ; die Frenchman fiatters every¬ 
body ; the Italian estimates cautiously; the Spaniard is 
inditterent. 

In eating and drinking, the German is a drunkard ; die 
Englishman gross and luscious ; the Frenchman delicate; 
the Italian moderate ; the Spaniard penurious. 

In offending and doing good, the German is inactive; 
the Englishman does both without consideradon; the Ita¬ 
lian is prompt in beneficence, but vindictive; die Spaniard 
indifferent. 

In speaking, die German and Frenchman speak badly, 
but write ivcll ; die Englishman speaks and writes well; 
die Italian speaks well, writes much and well; the Sfw- ‘ 
niard speaks little, writes little but well. 

In address, the German looks like a blockhead; the 
Englishnian resembles neither a fool nor a wise man ; die 
FrencJirnan is gay ; the Italian is prudent, but looks like a 
fool; the Spaniard is tpiite the reverse. 

Servants are companions in Germany ; obedient in Eng¬ 
land ; masters in France; respectful in Italy; submissive 
in Spain. 

The inomcH are housewives in Germany; queens in 
England; ladies in France ; capdves in Italy; slaves in 
Spain. 

In courage, die German resembles a bear; the English¬ 
man a lion ; the Frenchman an eagle; the Italian a fox ; 
and the Spaniard an elephant. 
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la t^ mencet, the Gcnaan ia a pedant; the Englishnm 
a plyilocppher ■ A Frcnclunan a gmattercr; the Italian ^ 
profiMkor: lAd tlie Spaniard a grave thinker. 

Maptificence. — In Germany the princes, in Engia-.d 
the imps, in R-ance the court, in Italy tlie churches, in 
Spain the armories, arc magnificent. Kot/cbce. 


DECSMBER THE THIUTIETII. 

On the Existence of Evil. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Ineikite Wisdom converts die guilty passions of men 
into engines of their own punisliinent and correction. 
Ihus pain and disease wait upon excess: the natural re¬ 
sentment of mankind is ever in arms against inhumanity 
and injustice: while remorse pursues crimes of every de¬ 
scription ; and the awful forebodings of conscience, which 
create so much secret terror to the guilty individual, are 
tile great safeguard of the peace and welfare of society at 
i.n.-re. 

li is true, so many restraints cannot be imposed upon 
'‘the passions and conduct of mankind without subjecting 
them to considerable suffering. But what would he the 
consequence, if all these bars were burst asunder? AVould 
the happiness of the world be, on the whole, increased 
or diminished ? or, rather, could the world itself for the 
shortest space cease to subsist? 

Tliose evils, therefore, which are the natural jiunish- 
ment of vice, are, doubtless, in the highest degree, salu¬ 
tary and benevolent. But what shall we say of those evils 
whicli arise, without our own fault, from the course of 
nature? Are these inconsistent witli wisdom and bene¬ 
volence ? Certainly not. For if a continual flow of pros- 
jikrity tends to enervate and corrupt the mind, tlien some 
intervals of affliction may be necessary to brace and 
strengthen it; and if this discipline be requisite for tlie 
most perfect, much more for the mixed characters of the 
generality of mankind. 

lienee in every age, adversity has been respected as 
the school of virtue, lliere the world is unmasked: there 
the voice of conscience isheai'd; and tlie claims of futurity 
are felt. There, if any where, we are taught humility: 
the tear of penitence begins to flow: the soul is attuned 
to sympathy: fortitude and ^If-eommand are called flirth ■ 
resignation bows submissive to fhe decree of Providence;; 
while fiuth and hope lift our views and desires to heaven. 
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. V, j fragrance succeeding u a summer's 
• Siiower; so pure and serene, so rich in virtue, so Aoorish* 
ing in every generous sentiment and cndcarine quality, is 
the mind which affliction lias impregnated wiui ibe seed 
of celestial happiness! 

Cease then, O man, to arraign the wisdom and good* 
ness of thy Maker: and rather learn to follow the example 
of his Providence, by extracting from die most bitto' 
plants their concealed virtues. With a heart full of [irate- 
ful adoration, look up to him, both when he pours upot. 
thee the bright beams of joy, and when, widi the same 
benevolent design, lie raises the cloud of sorrow. What 
proportion of either shall divide thy lot, leave to his sove¬ 
reign dispoKul, who gras|)s the whole extent of ijature 
within his view, and penetrates into the most retired re¬ 
cesses of futuiitv. Houohton. 


DrccMBun THE TiiiRTY-nnsT. 

Of'the Sourhhmenl and Grorrlk of Animals 
.\\A, the animals of the creation, as well as the plants, 
have their original nou^is^lm^nt from the simple materials 
of earth and watei. Tliat all desh is grass, is true !h the 
literal as w ell as the metaphorical sense. 

What very different animals are nourished by the same 
vegetable food! llie self-same heiliagc or fruits of the 
earth, by the divine laws of nature and providence, are 
converted into animated bodies of very distinct kinds. The 
black and the brindled kinc, with the horses both grey and 
bay, clothe themselves witli their hairy skins of sucli va-' 
rious colours out of the same grci'n pasture where llie 
sheep feeds, and covers himself with his white and woolley 
fleece; and at the time the goose is cropping part of the 
grass to nourish its own flesh, and to array itself with down 
and feathers. An anim.Tted body is made up of flesh and 
blood, bones and membranes, long hollow tubes with a 
variety of liquors contained in them, together witli many 
strings and tendons, and a thousand other things which 
escape the naked sight, and for which anatomy has hardly 
found a name; yet the very same food is, by the W'ondroui 
skill and appointment of ine God of nature, formed into 
all these amazing differences. 

Let us take an ox to pieces, and survey the composition 



luui mat. IK iut„ juitK> <K tiutl tiea- 

t tute^ .lorny hoofs are his sujjj'ort, and 

with%h!*>i .rt of lunny weapon, has naliae fui- 

niahcdiuiif 1 ! Yet they ai > all flamed of the s.tnie 
j.rassy m 4 t : the calf gr.i/es upon the vei t .nt ji.istnre, 
and <41 it* i lbs and poners "low up oat of llio li'.id to 
(ho cuatel firmness of an ox. It is the nisd.ini of the 
God <a tjffltire, that distrliatoh thi> uniform food into tlK' 
several ^^ay^ of the ■ lal by his appointed Lws, anl 
gives proper P' jt to each of tlitm. 

So near an, the loid of the creation, in re- 

spCct-le fc" tothebuites that arc liis slaves, tlwt 

the vqW food will compose the flesh cf both of tlicni, 
and mute them grow up to tlioir appointed statme. The 
seTic breadscorn which we eat at our fables wdl i;i\c ru h 
sup^/irt to sparrows and pigeons, to the turkey and the 
'JucK, andftll the fowL of the yaul: the mouse sfials 1. 
and feeds On it in its retirement; while the hog m the 
sty, and the horse at the manger, would be glad to par¬ 
take ' f it, 

Ii jw various arc our dishes at an enferttanment! How 
has luxury even tired itself 111 the invention of meats and 
drinks in ascxcessivc and endless variety! Yet whci’ thev 
pass into the stomach, and arc canied ihencc through the 
intestii es, there is awliite juice, strained out of the strange 
mixture, called ch^le, which by the lacteal vessels is con¬ 
veyed into the blood, and by the 'aws of nature is con- 
vc ted into tlie some crimson liquo.. liis being distri- 
k tod thifough all the body by the arteries, is further 
strained again through chc proper vessels, and becomes 
tlie spring of nourislimcnt to every different part of die 
anin k 'Ihus the God of nature has ordained, that how 
va lous soever our meats are, they sliall first be reduced 
to a uniform milky liquid, wliich, by the contrivances of 
(Gvine art, is agoin diversified into flesh and bones, nerves 
and membranes. Watts 


I'lii.'eifa. Jt .,p«llwi jode. 
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Strength. The mounf.ains are not ctisily crossed, and flic 
valleys are not cjusily retained. A^nicn the invmler comes, 
he moves like an aval.anehc, carrying destruction in his jiatli. 
The peasantry sinks before him. The country is too poor 
for plunder, jind too roiigli for valuable comiuest. Nature 
presents her eternal barriers, on every shlc, to cheek the 
wiintonncss of ambition; and Switzerland rrunains, witli her 
sim])le institutions, a military roiid to fairer climates, seamdy 
worll) .a permanent pos.session, and protected by the ji .-dousy 
of licr neigldjors. ^ 

We stanil the latest, anil, if we fail, probaldy the last, 
experiment of sejt-government by tlie jieoplc. We liavo 
begun it under eireumstaiiees of the most auspieiou- mifure. 
"We are in tlic vigor of yonlli. Our gr.iwlh has jiom t been 
ehecked Iiy the oppressions of tyvatmy. Our eonslitutious 
have never lieen enfi'ebled by the vices or luxuries of tlie old 
world. Such as wc are, we have been from tlie lieLdiming — 
simple, li.ai'dj', iatelligeiit, accustomed to self-government and 
sclf-rcs|)t‘cf. The Atlantic rolls between us and any for¬ 
midable foi'. 

Witliiii our own tcrritiuy, slrcteliing through many di*- 
grees of latitude and longitude, we liave tlie idioiec of many 
produels, and many means of independence. The govera- 
ment is mild. 'J'lic jiress is free, lleligion is free. JCnoftd- 
edge rcaclics. or may reach, every home. What, fairer pros- 
jieet of siieeess could be presented? Wliat nieans more 
adeipiiite to aecomplisli the euhliine end? ^^'hat more is 
necessary, than for the people to preserve what they them¬ 
selves have created ? 

Already has the age caught the spirit of our institutions. 
It has already a.scetided the Andes, and smilfed the breezes 
of both oceans. It has infused itself into the life-blood of 
Europe, and warme.(l (he sunny plains of*.Eranee. and the 
low lauds of Holland. It has touched the ip|iiloso)diy of 
Germanjt and the north, and, moving onwiml to the souiK, l.ns 
opened to Grcece tlie lessons of her better days. 
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Can it bo that America, under sacli circumstances, can 
betray herself! that she is to be added to the catalogue of 
republics, the iuseriplion upon whose ruins is, “ They were, 
but tlii-y tuv. not!” Forbid it, my countrymen! forbid it. 
Heaven! 

I call upon you, fatliei-s, by the shades of your ancesim-s, 
by tlie dear ashes which rej)osc in this precious soil, by all 
you iwe and all you hope to be: resist every jiroject of dis¬ 
union, resist every eneroaehmeut upon your liberties, resist 
every attempt to feller your consciences, or smother your 
puldic schools, or exthigiiisli your system of jmblic instruclion. 

I call ui)on j’ou, mothers, by tliat which never tiiils in 
woman — tlic love of your off'pring; teaeh them, a« tliey 
elimb your knees, or lean on your bosoms, the hlessiiigs of 
liberty. Swear them at the altiu', as witli their baptismal 
vows, to he true to their country, and never to forget or for¬ 
sake her. * 

1 call upon you, young men, to remember wlio.«e sons you 
axe, whose inheritattcc you possess. Life can never he too 
short, which brings notliing but disgrace mid oppression. 
Dettth never comes too soon, if necessary in defence of tlie 
liberties of your country. 

I call upon you, old men, for your counsels, and your 
prayers, and your benedictions. May not your gray hairs go 
down in sorrow to the grave, with the recollection that you 
have lived in vain ! May not your last sun sink in the west 
upon a nation of slaves! 

No ! 1 read in the destiny of my country far better liopes, 
far brigliter visions. We, who are now assembled here, 
musit soon he gathered to the congregation of other days. 
Tlie (ime of our departure is at hand, to make way for our 
children upon the theatre of life. May God speed them and 
theirs! May he who, at the distance of another century, 
shall stand herd, to celebrate tliis day, still look round upon 
a free, happy, and virtuous people! May he have reason to 
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fixub as we do! May he, with all the enthuwasm of truth, as 
twH as of poetry, exclaim that here is still his country. 

** Zealous, yet modest; iunoccnt, though free; 

Patient of toil; serene amidst alarms; 

Inflexible in faith; inyinciUe in arms/' 


CLVin. —THE ISLES OF GK^CE, 

Bntox. 

The isles of Greece ! (he isles of Greece! 

Wljere buniing S!ip])ho* loved aiid.8ung,— 

Wlioro grew the arts of war .and peace, — 

Where Dclo.s f ix)S(! and Phoebus sprung! 

3‘lternal summer gilds them yet, 

Put all, except tlieir .sun, is set. 

« 

The Scian and the Teian Muso^ 

'rUe heroV huT’p, the lover’s lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse; 

Their place of birth aloue is mule 
To sounds which echo farther west 
Than your sires* “ Islands of tlie Blessed.** § 

The mountains look on Marathon, || 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

* Sappho, a celebrated Greek poetess, -was a native of the Island of Les¬ 
bos. Her writings, of which very few fragments remain, were characterized 
by depth and fervor of feeling. • 

t The Island of Bclos is represented, in Greek h'geiidary history, as having 
floated under tlio sea for a long period, and been called to the surface the 
agency of Neptune. Apollo and Biima were born upou it. 

i The Scian and the Teian mhse means the epic and lyric poetry of Greece. 
Homer, the great epic poet, was born at Seio, according to sonm accounts: 
Anacreon, the lyric poet, was born in the Island of Teos. 

§ The Greeks supposed that there were ccrUun islands in the Atlantio 
Ocean, where good men were carried after deaUi, and lived in perpetual hap¬ 
piness. These were called the blands of the blessed. 

i| is a village about twenty miles north-east of Athens. .The 

Perriaasdefeated here by the Athenians, \mder tho commaz^ of 
Miltiadet. 
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A^d musing there an hour alone, 

t dreamed that Greece might still be fiee; 

For, standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky brow 

"Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; * 

And sliips, by thousands, lay below. 

And men in nations;—all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day, — 

And when the sun set, where were they ? 

And wdiero aie Ihey ? And where art thou. 

My country ? Onihy voiceless shore 
The heioii! lay is tuneless now — 

The licioie bosom boats no more ! 

And must thy lyiv, so long divine, 

Dcgcnernti; into luuuls like mine ? 

’Tis something, in the dearth of fame. 

Though linked among a fettered race. 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame. 

Even as 1 sing, suff’use my fiice; 

For what is loft the ]>oot hero ? 

For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 

Must tee but weep o’er days more blessed ? 

Must we but blush ? Our fathers bled. 

Earth, render biU’k from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three. 

To moke a new ’riiermopyl®. f 

• Sainmis is an island off Ihe coast of Attica, near which the Persian 
fleet, diiriiiit the invasion of Xerxes, was defeated by that of this Mnfed. 
crated Giceka. 

t Thcrjuoiiyla! was a narrow pass, leading from Thessaly into Lodds and ■ 
Southern Greece, The army of Xerxes was resisted here tor some ti^ by a 
band of three htuidrrd Spartans, under I,dmidas, who werc at laat all '^aiit. 

43 * , 
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What, silent stii! ? and silent all ? 

Ah 1 no*^the voices the dead 
Sound like a distant tesnrent’s fall, 

And answer, “ Let one living head, 

But one, arise, — we come, we come! ” 

"Tis but the living erho are dumb. 

In vain—in vain; strike other thords; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine; 

Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shod (he blood of Solo’s vine! 

Hark! rising to the ignoble call. 

How answers each bold l^pcclnuml 1 

Yon have the P^Trliic dance * as yet — 

Where is tlie Pyrrhic phalanx * gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and tiie manlier one ? 

You liave the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine 1 
Wc will not think of themes like these 1 
It made Anacreon’s song,divine; 

He served—but served Polywwtest” 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese J 
'Was freedom’s best and bravest friend; 

♦ The Pyrrhic dance w a sort of waxUkc dance, performed exclurfrcly by 
men, wiiich lius come dovm from the ancient Greeks. Tlie Pyrrhic phalanx 
lyas the phalanx of l^nrrhus, King of Epirus, a celebrated general of 
t4htSqtdty. 

' V t Polyccates was king of the Zshmd of Sambs. He befriended and 
: patronized the poet Anacreon. 

' X Chersmese means peninsula, and here designates the Thracian Cher- 
sonefc, now cdUed the Peninsula of the Dardanelles, or of Gallipoli. MU* 
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tjrant was Mildades! 

0 that the present honr wmW lend 
Another despot of (Jie Irind ! 

Such clmins'as his were sore to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine l 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore,* 

Exists the remnant of a line 
Such os the Doric mothers bore; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown. 

The Heraclcidan blood might own. f 

' Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 

They have a king who buys and sells. 

In native swords and native ranks 
The only hope of courage dwells; 

But Turkish force and Latin J fraud 
•Would break your shield, however broad. 

Place me on Sunium's § marble steep, 

Where nothing, save the waves and 1, 

May hemr our mutual murmurs sweqp; 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die. 

A laud of slaves sltall ne’er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Saaiian wine 

tiades exercisnd a sovcrciga power over it, as the heir and sacceiiiar of hta 
uncle, of the same name, who had led an Athenian ouiony into the couiary, 
and taken possession of it. , ' 

* Bull is a monntainons district of Sontfaerh Albania. Parga is a town on 
the coast of Albania. Tig! people of Bull and of Parga have shown great 
bravery in modern times. 

t The Ileracleida; were a puwerfui Achaian race, or family, fabled to have 
been descendants of Hercules. 

J Latin is hero a general name, applied to the people of Wcsteia Eurapo,. 
§ Sunium was a promontory in Attica, now called Capo Coloimi. 
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CUX. —SONG OF THE GB.EFJC8. 

CAvram. 

[ThfiM stirring lines were written while the stniggle. between the Oreehs end 
Tcrkk was going aUf which ended la tite estabUshnent of Greece ae an iudeiiendoot 
ktogdoffi.] 

Again to the battle, Acliaians! 

Our hearts bid the tyrant deiltmce; 

Our land, the first garden of Libeaty^s tree — 

It hath been, and shall yet be, the land of the free : 

For the cross of our fiiith is replanted, 

The pale, dying crescent is dannted, 

And we march that the? footprints of Mahomet’s slaves 
May be washed out in blood from our forefathers’ gravea 
Their spirits are hovering o’er us. 

And the sword shall to glory restore us. 

Ah 1 what though no succor advances. 

Nor Christendom’s chivalrous lances 

Are stretclied in oar aid,—be tlic combat our own! 

And we’ll pei-ish or conquer more proudly alone! 

For we've sworn by our country’s assaulters,. 

By the virgins they’ve dragged from our altars. 

By our massacred patriots, our children in chains. 

By our heroes of old, and. their blood in our veins. 

That, living, vre shall be victorious; 

Or that, dying, our death shall be potions. 

A breath of submission we breaUic not i 
The sword we have drawn we will'^qptbe not: 

Its scabbard is left where our martyrs are laid. 

And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 

Forth may bide — waves ingulf — ftre consume us, 

Bi^teey shall not to slavery doom us. 

I^ffiey rule, it shall be o’er our aslies and graves; 
Bi[^ini',Te smote them ah'eady with fire on the waves, 
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And new trimnpbs on lend are before us: 

To the charge! Hcaren's banner is o’er ns. 

Tins day shall ye blush for its stoiy, 

Gr brighten your lives with its gloiy. 

Our women, O, say, shall they shriek in despair, 

Or embrace us from conquest with wreaths in their hw? 
Accur>eti may his memory blacken, 

If a coward there be who would slacken. 

Till we’ve trampled the tuihan, and shown ourselves worth 
Being sprung from and named for the godlike of earth. 
Strike home, and the world shall revere us 
As heroes descended from heroes. 

Old Greece lightens up with emotion 
Her inlands, her isles of the ocean; 

Falies rebuilt and fair towns shall with jubileo ring, 

And the Niue siiall new hallow their Helicon’s spring; 

Our hearths shall he kindled in gladness. 

That were eold and extinguished in sadness; 

W'hiBt our maidens shall dance wi& their white waving arms, 
Singing joy to the hrave (hat delivered their charms, 

■^inien the bloixl of yon Mnssulman cravens 
Shall Imve purpled the beaks of our ravens. 


CLX.—ETERNITY OF GOD. 

Oum^^oos. 

We receive such repeated intimations of decay in the 
world through which we are passing,—declinq, and change, 
and loss, follow dccl||e, and change, and loss, in such rapid 
Ruceession. — that we can almost catch the sound of nuivei-sal 
wasting, and hear the work of de.solation going on busily 
around us. “Tlio mountain falling cometh to nought, and 
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the rock is removed out of his plucc. The waters wear the 
stones, the things, which grow out of the dust of the carlli 
are washed away, and the hope of man is destroyed.” 

Conscious of our own ii^tability, we look about for some¬ 
thing to rest out but we look in vain. The heavens and 
the earth bad a beginning, and they will have an end. The 
face of the world is changing, daily gnd hourly. All ani¬ 
mated things ,grow old and die. The rocks crumble, the 
trees fall, the leaves fade, and the grass withers. The clouds 
are flying, and the. waters are flowing, away from us. 

The flrmest works of man, too, are gradually giving way. 
The ivy clings to the mouldering tower, tlie brier hangs out 
from the shatten»l window, and the wall flower springs from 
tlic disjointed stones. The founders of these pm-ishable 
works have shared, the same fate long ago. If w'o look buck 
to the. days of pui; ancestors, to the men as well its the dwell¬ 
ings of former times, they become immediately associated in 
our imaginations, and only make the feeling of instability 
stronger and deeper than before. 

In the spaeious domes which onec held our fathers, the 
scipent hisses and the wild bird Bcteam.s. The halls which 
etnee-were crowded with all that taste, and science, and labor 
could preeure, which resounded with melody and were lighted 
up with beauty, are buried by their own ruins, mocked by 
thmr own desolation. Tlie voice, of merriment and of wail¬ 
ing, the. steps of the bu.sy and the idle, l»ve erased in the 
deserted courts, and die weeds choke the entrances, and the 
long grass waves upon the hearthstone. The works of art, 
the forming bund, the tombs, the very ashes they contained, 

, ^re all. gone. ' 

• While we thus walk among the ruins of tlio p.ast, a sad 
filing ,of .insecurity comes over ns; and tliat feeling is by 
no means dindnished when yre arrive at borne. If we turn 
■to our friends, we ,ean hardly speak tj^tliem before they bid 
us farewell. We see them fo? a few moments, and in a few 
•momenta more their countenances ara changed) and they 
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are .sent away. It matters not^ho# near and dear they ar^ 
The tics which bind us together are never too close to be 
parted, or too strong to be broken. Tears were never 
known to move the king of terirofs, neither is it enough tliat 
•we are compelled to surrender one, or two, or many, of 
those we love; for though the price is so great, we buy no 
■ favor with it, and our hold on those who remain is as slight 
as ever. The shadows all elude onr grasj), and ibllow one 
another down the valley. 

IVe gain no confidence, then, no feeling of security, by 
tunjing to our contemporaries and kindred. We know that 
the forms which are breathing around us are as short¬ 
lived and fleeting as those were which have been dust for 
centuries. The sensation of vanity, uncertainty, and ruin 
is equally strong, whether we muse on what has long been 
prostrate, or gaze on what is falling «dow, or will fall so 
soon. 

If every thing which comes under our notice has en¬ 
dured fur so short a time, and in so sliort a time w^ be 
no more, we cannot say that we receive the feast assurance, 
by thinking 'on ourselves. “When they, on whose fide wO 
have been meditating, were engaged in the aetive scenes of 
life, as full of health and hope as We are now,- what were 
we? We had no knowledge, no consciousness, no being; 
there was 'not a single thing in the Wide univ^e which 
knew us. And after the same interval shsdl have elapsed, 
which now divides their days from ours, what ‘riiall we be ? 
What they arc now* 

When a few more friends have left, a few. more hq^ 
deceived, and a few more changes mocked us,. we 
be brouglit to the grave, and shall remain in flie tomb: the 
dods of the valley shall be sweet unto us, -iMid -eveiy man 
shall follow ns, as (here are innumerable before us.” All 
power will have forsaken the strongest, and the loftiest will 
be laid low, and every eye. will ,bc closed, and every voice 
hushed, tod every heart will have ceased its 
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irften we have gone oonelves, even oor racnumee will no>' 
sta/ behind us long. A few of the near and dear will beat 
our likei^s in their bosoms, till they too hare arrived at the 
end ef their jonmey, and efttered the dark dwelling of un- 
coo^eiousness. In £b‘e. thoughts of others we shall live only 
till the last cKwnd of the bell, which informs tliem of our 
departure, has ceased to vibrate in their ears. A stone, per¬ 
haps, may tell some wanderer where’we lie, when we came 
here, and when we went awayt but even that will soon 
refuse to hear us record: “ time’s efiadng fingers ” will be 
busy on its surface, and at length will wear it smooth; and 
' then the stone Itself will sink, or crumble, aial the wanderer 
of another age will pass, without a single call upon his sym¬ 
pathy, over onr unheeded graves. 

la there nodiing to counteract the sinking of the heart 
which must b6 the efiiset of observ^ions like these ? Ls there 
no substance among all these shadows? If all who live 
and breathe' mmund us are the creatures of yesterday, and 
desUued to see destruction to-morrow; if the same (Mindition 
IS oar own, and the same sentence is written against us; if 
the sokd forms of inanimate natttre and laborious art are 
lading and foiling; if. we look in vain, for durability, to the 
very ots of the mountains,—where shall we turn, and on 
what can We rely,? Can no support be ofit^red? can no 
source of ct^dence be named ? O, yes! there is one 
Being, to^ whom we can look with a perfect conviction of 
finding that, security which nulhiug about us can give, and 
Which nothing about us can take away. 

''’o’this Being we can lift np ear souls, and on him we 
^ rwt them, exclaiming, in the language of the monarch 
of Israel, “Befere tlie mountains were brought forth, or 
ewm* tbon hadt^ fonned the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to ewStlasdng, thou art Qod! ” “ Of old hast thou 
laid the foundations of the earth, hud tlie heavens are the 
work of thy han'da They shalt perish, bnt thou shalt endure; 

wax'eH like a garment; as a vesture 
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shult thou cbanp:e them, and they ehall be changed; but thou 
art the same, and thy years shall have no end.” 

Here, then, is a support which will never fail; here is 
a foundation which can never bo moved—the everlasting 
Creator of countless worlds, “the high and lofty One that 
iiilmbiteth eternity.” What a sublime conception! He in- 
hoUts eternity, occupies this inccmceivable duration, pervades 
and tills tliroughout this boundless dwelling. Ages on ages 
bol'ori' even the dust of %hich we are formed was created, 
he had existed in infinite mtijesty; and ages on ages will roll 
away, after we have all retunied to the dust whence we 
were tiikeu, and still he will exist in infinite majesty, living 
ill the eternity of his own nature, reigning in the plenitude 
of Ids own omni|)otence, forever sending forth the word 
which forms, supports, and governs all things, commanding 
new-created light to shine on new-created worlds, and raising 
up new'-ereated generations to inhabit them. 

The contemplation of this glorious attribute of Grod is 
fitted to excite in our minds the mast animating and c<m- 
soling refieclions. Standing as we arc amid the ruins of 
time and the wrecks of mortality, wh^, every thing about 
us is created and dependent, proceeding from nothing, and 
Imstcning to destruction, we rejoice that something' .pre¬ 
sented to our view which has stood from everlasting, and 
wiJI remain forever. W''lien we h.‘»ve looked on the pleasures 
of lile, and they have vanished away; when we have looked 
on the works of nature, and perceived that they were chan¬ 
gings; on the monuments of art, and seen that tlicy w'ould not 
stand; on our frirads, and they have fled while we were 
gazing; on ourselves, and felt that we were as fleeting as 
they; — when we have looked on every object to which we 
could turn our anxious eyes, and they have all told us that 
they could give ns no hope nor support, because (liey were 
so feeble themselves, — we can look to the throne of God: 
change and decay have never reached that; the revolution 
of ages has never moved it; the waves of an eternity have 
44 
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been rushing past it, but it has remained unshaken; the 
waves of another eternity are ruling towards it, but it is 
fixed, and can never be disturbed. 


CSLXI.—ALABIC THE VISIGOTH. 

Bdwaui Evnuttt. 

[AUrie itormAd tuail epoiled the et^ of Harm, ami wui*Bftpr«’ftrd!i buriod in tb« 
chaouel of the RfYor Busentiue, the water of which had l>eeu dlTcrteti from lie coone 
that the hodj might he Interred.] 

When I am dead, no pageant train 
Shall waste their sorrows at my bier. 

Nor worthless pomp of homage vain 
Stain it with, hypocritic tear; 

For I will die as I did live. 

Nor take the boon I cannot give. 

Ye shall not pile, with servile toil. 

Your monuments upon ray breast. 

Nor yet within the common soil 

Lay doMU the wreck of power to rest; 

Where man ean boast tliat he has trod 
On him ttiat was the “ Scourge of God.” 

But ye the mountain stream shall turn, 

And lay its secret channel bare, 

And hollow, for your sovereign’s urn, 

A rusting plabe forever there: 

Then bid its everlasting springs 
Flow back upon the king of kings; 

And never be the secret said, 

Until the deep give up his dead. 

. My gold and silv* ye shall fling 
' Back to the dods that gave them birth; 
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The captured crowns of many a kmg, 
The ransom of a conquered earth; 

For, e’en though dead, will I control 
The trophies of the Capitol. 

My course was like a river deep, 

And from the northern hills I burst 
Across the world, in wrath to sweep 5 
And where I went the spot was cursed. 
Nor blttde of grass again was seen 
Where Alaric and his hosts had been. 

Sot for myself did I ascend 
In judgment my triumphal car; 

’Twas Gud alone on high did send 
The avenging Scythian to the war. 

To shake at>road, with iron hand. 

The appointed scourge of his command. 

With iron hand that scourge I reared 
O’er guilty king and guilty realm •, 
Destruction was the sliip I steered, 

And Vengeance sat upon the helm, 
When, launclied in fury on the flood, 

I ploughed my way through seas of blood. 
And in the stream their hearts had ^ilt 
Washed out the long, arrears of guilt. 

Across tho everlasting Alp 

I poured Uie torrent of my powers. 

And feeble Cassars shrieked for help. 

In vain, within their seven-hilled towers 
I quenched in blood the brightest gem 
That glittered in their diadem, 

And struck a darker, deeper dye 
In the purple of their majesty. 
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And bade my northeni banners shine 
Upon the conquered Palatine.* 

My course is run, my errand done; 

I go to Him from whom I come; 

But never yet shall set the sun 
Of glory that adorns my name; 

And Boman hearts shall long be sick, 
When men shall think of Alaric. 

My course is run, my errand done ; 

But darker ministers of fate, 
Impatient, round the eternal throne, 
And in the eaves of vengeance, wait: 
And soon mankind shall blench away 
Before the name of Attila. 


CI.XH—COMPL^riOX OF BUNKER HILL MONUMENT, 
JUNE 17, 1813. 

P.ua£L Wkcster. 

A' DUTY has been performed. A work of gratitude and 
patriotism is completed. This structure, ha\iiig its fouiidi*- 
tions in soil which drank deep of early revolutionary blood, 
has at length reached its destined height, and now lift.s its 
summit to the skies. 

The Bunker Hill Monument is finished. Here it stands. 
Fortunate in the natural eminence on which it is placed,— 
higher, infinitely higher, in its objects and purpose, — it rises 
over the land and over the sea; and vi.sible, at their liomes, 
to three hundred thousand of the peoiile of Massacliusetts, 
it stands, a memorial of the last, and a monitor to tlic present 
and all succeeding generations. I have spoken of the lofti¬ 
ness of its purpose. If it had been without any other design 
than the'dteation of a work of art, the graidte, of which it is 

One of the seven hills on which Rome was built. 
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composixl, would have slept in its njjtivc bed. It has a pnr- 
jKise ; and that purpose gives it its character. Tliat purpose 
eni'obcs it with dignity and moral grandeur. That well- 
known jiurpose it is wliieh caii.ses us to look up to it willi a 
feeling oi' a«e. It is itself the orator of tins occasion. It is 
not from my lips, it could not be from any human lips, flmt 
that strain of eloiiuenee is this day to flow, most competent to 
move .■mil excite tlic vast multitudes around. The 'powerful 
speaker stands motionless before us. It is a plain shail. 
It bears no inscriptions, fronting to the rising sun, from which 
the future anticpiarian shall wipe tiic dust. Nor does the 
rising sun eausi; tones of music to issue from its summit, 
lint at the i-isiiig of the sun, and at the setting of the sun,—in 
the blaze of noonday, and beneath the milder etfulgcnce of 
lunar light, — it looks, it spe^s, it acts, to the full compre- 
hen.sion of every American mind, and tlie awakening of glow¬ 
ing emhusiasm in every American heart. Its silent, but 
awfid utti-ranee; its deep pathos, tts it brings to our contem- 
idtition the 17tb of .Tunc, 1775, and the consequences which 
have re.sulted to its, to our countiy, and to the world, from 
the events of that day, and which we know must continue 
to rain inthieiiec on the destinies of mankind to llie end of 
time; the. elevtition with wliieh it raises us high above tlic 
ordinary feelings of life. — surpass all that the study of the 
closet, or even the inspiration of genius, can produce. To¬ 
day it sfieaks to tis. Its future auditories will be the suc¬ 
cessive generations of men. as they rise up before it, and 
gather around it. Its speceli will be of patriotism .and cour¬ 
age ; of civil and religious liberty; of free government; of 
the moral improvement and elevation of mankind; and of 
the immorf.al memory of those who, with heroic devotion, 
have sacrificed their lives for their country'. 

In the older world, numerons fabrics still exist, reared by 
lium.an hands, but wliose object ha.s been lost in the darknes.s 
of ages. They are now moiinments of nothing but the labor 
and skill which constructed them. 

44 * 
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The mighty pyramid itself, half buried in the sands of 
Africa, has nothing to bring down and report to us but tbo 
jx)wer of kings and tho serritude of the people. If it had 
any purpose beyond that of a mausoleum, such purpose ha.s 
perished from history and from tradition. If asked for its 
moral object, its admonition, its sentiment, its instruction to 
mankind, or any higli end in its erection, it fs silent — silent 
as tlie millions which lie in the dust at its base, and in tlie 
catacombs which sun'Ouud it. Without a just moral object, 
therefore, made known to man, though raised against the 
skies, it excites only conviction of power, mixed with strange 
wonder. But if the civilization of the present nice of men, 
founded as it is in solid science, the true kuowlcjdge of nature, 
mid vast discoveries in art, and which is stinuilati'd and pu¬ 
rified by moral sentiment and by tlie truths of Christianity, 
be not destined to destruction before the final termination 
of human existence on earth, the object and jmrpose of this 
edifice will be known till fhat hour shall eomO. And even 
if civilization should bo subverted, and the truths of the 
Christian religion obscured by a new deluge of baih.arism, 
tlie memory of Bunker Hill and the American revolution 
will still be elements and parts of tlie knowledge wliich 
shall lie jiosseased by the last man to whom the light of civil¬ 
ization and Christianity sliall be extended. 


CLXra.—A25DRESS TO THE MUMMY IN BELZONTS 
EXHIBITION, LONDON. 

Niw MssTHLr Msdumi!. 

[Home Smith, % natire of London, dlM in July, 1819. in the scTcnileth year of liis 
ege. In 1812, in conjunction Milh his elder brother, JninoH Smith, he publlRbed a 
Tolumo called Rcjerted AddrfWStNi, coustoUnK of imitutione of tlio pfipulctr poets of the 
day. It had grout and deserved etircess, and has Mince been frequently reprinted. 
Homco Smith was a stock broker by profosKion: but in the kdsure hours stolen from 
his employment, he wrote a number of works of Action, wliicb were received with 
considerable fhvor, and many eontribntions, both In verse and prose, to the magoslues 
of the time. His poems have been collected and published in two voIuhkm. He was a 
very amiable and eiilmable man in hie personal diaracter.J 
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And thou hast walked about (how strange a story!) 

In Thebes’s • streets three thousand years ago, 

"When the Memnoniumt was in all its glory, 

And time, had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous 
Of %vhieh the very ruins are tremendous. 

Speak! for thou long enough hast acted dummy j 
Thou hast a tongue — corns let us hear its tune; 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above ground, Mummy, 
lievisiting the glimpses of the moon ; 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 

But witli tliy bones, and flesh, and limbs, and features. 

Tell us—for doubtless thou canst recollect— 

To whom sliould wc assign the sphinx’s fame ? 

Was t'heojis or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name ?{ 

Is Pompe.y’s I’illar really a misnomer ?§ 

Had Thebes a Imndn^d gtitcs, as sung by Homer ? 

Perhaps tliou wert a Mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the mysteries of thy trade; 

Then say what secret melody was hidden 
In Memnon’s statue, which at sunrise played. | 

• Thebes was a celebrated city of Upper Egypt, of which extensive ruins 
■till romuin. 

f Tlic Mpmnonium was a building combining the properties of a palace 
and a temple, the ruins of wliich are remarkable for symmetry of architect 
turc and elegance of sculpture. 

+ The pyramids are well-known structures near Cairo. According to 
Herodotus, the great pyramid, so called, was built by Cheops. He was 
succeeded by his brother Cephreues, tidio, according to the same historian, 
built another of the pyramids. 

§ Vompey’s Pillar is a column near Alexandria. The name given to it has 
led to much criticism. 

|{ This was a statue at Tliebes, said to utter at sunrise a sound like the 
breaking of a harpstring, or of a metallic wire. 
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Perhaps then wert a priest; if so, my struggles 
Are vain; Egyptian priest ne’er owned his juggles. 

Perchance that very band, now pinioned flat. 

Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass; 

Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat; 

Or doffed tliine own to let Queen Dido pass; 

Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torch at Uie great temple’s dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 

Has any Boman soldier mauled and knuckled; 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed. 

Ere Bomulus and Bemus had been suckled: — 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Loiig after thy primeval race was run. 

Since first thy form was in this bos extended. 

We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations; 
The Boman cnii)in! has begun and ended ; 

New worlds have risen — we liave lost old nations. 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled. 

While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyscs, 

Marched armicis o’er tliy tomb with thundering tread, 
O’crtlirew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, t 
And shook the pyramids with fear jmd wonder. 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed, . 

The nature of thy private life unfold: 

A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 

* K^pt was conquered, d2>7 B. C., by Cambrses, the second king of Peniia. 
t These arc the names of Egyptian deities. 
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And tears adown that duskj cheek liave rolled: — 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that face ? 
AVliat wore tlij name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh—immortal of the dead! 

ImiM'risliable type of evanescence I 
Posthumous man, wlio qnitt’st tliy narrow bed, 

Ami standest unJecayed within our presence, 

Tlioii will hear iiulhiiig till the judgment morning. 

When the groat trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 

Why should this ■worthless tegument endure. 

If its undying guest be lost forever ? 

O, let us kcej) the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue ; that when both must sever, 

Although corruption nmy our frame consume. 

The immorUil sjnrit in the skies may bloom. 


CLXIV. —LOailEL’S AV^UINTNG. 

Cahpbixl. 

fin 1745, Cliarltfg Edward, grand-wn of Janioa IT., Inndod in Scotland, and soon 
pitlif'n'd Around him an army with which ho marched int<i Eii|;land< in order to ro- 
gain possemiou of tho throne from which hie ancertorA had been drivi>i|. Tie w'oa 
brilliantly nuccctmful at first, and penetrated into England as for as Darby; but he waa 
then (jivliged to retreat, and, after manj’ disasters, his army was entirely defeated by 
tlie English, under cttTnin.'ind of the Duke of Oumhorland, at Calloden. 

litndtltd. the head of tlm warlike clan of the Catnerons, was f»iKJ of the most poworful 
of lltc Highland chietiains, and a Koalona supporter of the ctaima of Charles Edward. 
Among the Tlighlandont are certain persons suppfwed lo have the gift of second sight; 
that, is, the power of foreseeing fiituro eronts. Lochiel. on his way to join Charles 
Edward, is represented at mooting one of those seers, who endeaTora in rain to dis* 
auade hint froui bis purpose.] 

Seer, Lochiel. 

Seer. LoentEL, Lochiel, beware of the day 
'When the Lowlands sliall meet thee in battle array! 

For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 

And the clans of Cnlloden are scattered in fight: 
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They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown; 

Ww, woo to the ridera that trample them down ! 

Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 

And their boot-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 

But hark! through the tkst-tlasbing lightning of war, 

"What steed to the desert flies franlii: and fur ? 

’Tis thine, 0 Glennllin ! whose bride sliall await. 

Like a love-lighted watelifire, all night at tlie gate. 

A steed comes at morning: no rider is there j 
But its bridle is n^J with the .sign of des])air. 

AV^eep, Albin ! * to dealli and captivity l(.'d ! 

O weep! but tliy tears eaimot luniilier the dead : 

For a mercile..^s swonl on Cnlloden shall wave.— 

Culloden, that reeks with the WikmI of the brave. 

litchiel. Go, preaeli to tiie coward, thou ilcatli-lelling seer; 
Or, if gory Culloden .--o dreadful ajiiiear. 

Draw, dotard, animal thy old uaveriag .-ighl 
This mantle, to cover the jihanloms of fright. 

iSecr. Ila !■ I.angh’.-I lima. Jjochiel, my ' i-ioa Io scorn ? 
Proud bird of the moimlain. thy plume .-hall he torn: 

Say, ru.'hed the hold eagle exnllhigly forth 

From his home in the dark-roUhig elomls of the. north ? 

Lo, the death-shot of foemen ont-iiieeding, ho rode 
Clompauionles.s, bearing deslinelion abroad ; 

But down let him stwip from bi.s havoc on bigb! 

All, home let him S)ieed — for the spoiler is nigh. 

AVhy flames the tar summit ? AVhy slioot lo the bljist 
nioso embers, like stars from the firmament east ? 

’Tis the fire shower of ruin, all dreadfully ilriven 
I’’roni his eyry that beacons the darkness 'iff heaven. 

O, crested Loehiel, the peerless in might, 

AVbosc banners arise on the battlements’ height. 

Heaven’s fire is ariaind thee, to blast and to bum; 

Return to Ihy dwelling ! all lonely return 1 


* Tlic poetical name of Scotlaud. 
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For the blackness of ashes shall znark "nrhere it stood, 

And a wild mol her scream o’er her famishing brood. 

jMrhlcJ. False wizard, araunt! I liave marshalled my clan; 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one I 
They are true, to the last of their blood and their breath. 

And, like reapers, descend to the harvest of death. 

Then weli-orae be Cumberland’s steed to the shock 1 
Let him dash his ])roud foam like a wave on the rock! 
llul woe to his kindred, and w(K“ to his cause. 

When Alhin her claymore indignantly draws; 

AVhen her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 

C'lanllonald the diuintless tind Moray the proud; 

All plaitleil and plnmccl in their tartan array- 

St'er. 1 iochiel, Lochiel, bftware of the day 1 
Ftir, dark and desjiairing, my sight I may seal, 
lint man cjinnot cover what God would reveal: 

’Tis the sunset of life gives me mysticiil lore, 

And coining events ciist their shadows before. 

1 tell thee, Ciilloden’s dread echoes shall ring 
AVith the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 

Lo. anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 

Behold where he Hies on his desolate path ! 

Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight- 
Kisc 1 rise I ye wild tempests, tind cover his flight! 

’Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moors, 
Cullotlen is lost, tmil my country dei)loros; 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner? AVhore? 

F'or the red eye of battle is shut iii despair. 

,Say, mounts ho the ocean wave, banished, forlorn. 

Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and lorn ? 

Ah, no 1 tor a dtu-kcr departure is near; 

The war drum is muffled, mid bhiek is the bier; 

• Alluding to the perilous adventures and final escape of Charles, aftra 
the battle of Cullodcn. 
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His de4ith bell is tolling; O, mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell! 

Life flutters convulsed in his (luivcring limbs. 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 

Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feel, 

Whero his heart shall be thrown eri' it ceases to beat, 

With the smoke of its ashes to imison the gale- 

Lochiel. Down, soothless insniter! I trust not the tale. 
Tliough my perishing ranks should hi- strewed in their gore, 
Like ocean weeds hea])ed on the surf-beaten shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or b}’ eliains. 

While the, kindling.of life in his bosom remains. 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low. 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe! 

And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to heaven from tlie death bed of fame. 






